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Look at both sides 
of a bottle of 7-UP 


On the back of the bottle, proudly listed for all to see, are the ingredients of this 


sparkling drink. 


With good reason, 7-Up is famous as the All-Family Drink— 








so pure, so good, so wholesome for people of all ages. 


The source of the 7-Up flavor is a fragrant, natural oil in the peel of 
lemons and limes. From every batch of this flavor source, Seven-Up 
selects less than 5% , the very essence, as being delicate and pure 
enough to be used in the “fresh up” drink! Seven-Up 


is crystal-clear. No artificial flavor is used. 
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poanswent EISENHOWER has de- 
scribed the forthcoming White 
House Conference on Education as 
the “most thorough, widespread, 
and concerted study that the Ameri- 
can people have ever made of their 
educational problems.” As teachers 
and citizens, therefore, you will 
want to be informed about this im- 
portant event. We have had many 
letters from our readers asking 
about it and here are the answers 
to your questions. 


@. What specifically is the White 
House Conference on Education? 
A. The WHCE is a meeting to 
be held November 28 to December 
1, 1955, in Washington, D.C., to 
study the nation’s educational prob- 
lems. 


@. How was the Conference offi- 
cially set up? 

A. It was authorized by the 83rd 
Congress in response to an appeal 
by President Eisenhower. He also 
recommended that the States and 
Territories hold preliminary confer- 
ences on education. To carry out 
this program, Congress appropriat- 
ed $700,000 to help the States and 
Territories defray the cost. 


@. Whatare the aims of the State 
and White House Conferences? 
A. Broadly speaking, they are: 

1. To further our knowledge 
and appreciation of education. 

2. To arouse citizen responsi- 
bility. 

3. To analyze the condition 
of our educational system. 

4. To accelerate school im- 
provements. 

5. To inform the President of 
significant and pressing problems 
in the field of education and so far 
as possible to make recommenda- 
tions for their solution. 


@. How much has been done so 
far by the individual States? 

A. All States and Territories have 
officially indicated that they will 
cooperate. Forty-five States have 
already appointed conference chair- 
men, 43 have applied for Federal 
funds to help defray their con- 
ference cost, and 6 States have 
held conferences. In some States, 
as many as 32 regional conferences 
are planned in cooperation with 
the chief State meeting. 


@. Is there a national committee 
to plan the Conference? 

A. Yes, President Eisenhower ap- 
peinted a 33-member group known 
as the Presidential Committee for 
the White House Conference on 
Education. In accord with Public 
Law 530, its membership is made 
up of individuals with interests in 
business, agriculture, industry, labor, 
education, publishing, and other 
fields. The chairman is Neil H. 
McElroy, president of the Procter 
and Gamble Company. 


@. What are the duties of this 
Committee? 

A. 1. It is responsible for the 
entire program and keeps the Presi- 
dent informed of developments. 

2. It will conduct the National 
Conference and prepare the final 
report to Mr. Eisenhower, including 
the Committee’s own studies, the 
findings of the State conferences, 
and the results of the National 
Conference. 

3. It assists the States and 
Territories, when requested, in 
planning and holding their confer- 
ences, 


@. How has the Committee aided 
the States so far? 

A. It has on request helped vari- 
ous States disseminate information 
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on the planning and conference 
activities and acted as a clearing- 
house for information relative to 
all activities. It has set up a com- 
mittee which has been working 
with various organizations. 


@. How many representatives 
from each State will attend the 
Conference? 

A. Quotas for invitations were 
based on pepulation, with a mini- 
mum of 10 for any state or territory. 
The breakdown is as follows: 
Alabama 25 New Jersey 41 
Arizona 10 New Mexico _.10 
Arkansas 15 New York 123 
California _.98 North Carolina 34 
Colorado 11 North Dakota ..10 
Connecticut .17 Ohio 68 
Delaware 10 Oklahoma 18 
Florida .......27 Oregon 13 
Georgia ......29 Pennsylvania ..86 
Idaho . 10 Rhode Island 10 
Illinois .73 South Carolina 18 
Indiana 33. South Dakota 10 
Iowa .. 21 Tennessee 27 
Kansas 16 Texas 67 
Kentucky _..24 Utah 10 
Louisiana .....23. Vermont - 
Maine 10 Virginia 29 
Maryland ....20 Washington 20 
Massachusetts40 West Virginia 16 
Michigan ...55 Wisconsin 28 
Minnesota 25 Wyoming 10 
Mississippi 18 D.C. 10 
Missouri 33 Alaska 10 
Montana 10 Hawaii 10 
Nebraska 11 Puerto Rico 18 
Nevada 10 Virgin Islands .10 
N. H. 10 


The Committee also set up sug- 
gested standards for selecting dele- 
gates: They should be as diversi- 
fied as possible in racial, religious, 
political, economic, and _ social 
backgrounds. They should be made 
up largely of individuals who 
participated in the State and/or 
local conferences. Two thirds or 
more should be non-educators. 
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@. How many participants will 
be in the National Conference? 
A. About 2,000 are expected. In 
addition to the 1,400 State and 
Territorial delegates there will be 
members of Congress, delegates of 
cooperating national organizations, 
foreign observers, and others select- 
ed by the Committee, to make up 
the remainder. 


@. What types of probiems are 
to be discussed? 

A. The Presidential Committee 
has selected six major subjects for 
study by subcommittees and for dis- 
cussion at the National Conference 
They are: 

1. What Should Our Schools 
Accomplish ? 

2. In What Ways Can We 
Organize Our School System More 
Efficiently and Economically? 

3. What Are Our School 
Building Needs? 

4. How Can We Get Enough 
Good Teachers—And Keep Them? 

5. How Can We Finance Our 
Schools—Build and Operate Them? 

6. How Can We Obtain a 
Continuing Public Interest in Edu- 
cation? 


@. How can I find out more 
about the White House Conference? 
A. A staff has been assembled 
in Washington to assist the Presi- 
dential Committee with its work, 
and to coordinate state and national 
activities. It is located in Room 
4054, Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Building—South, Washington 
25, D.C. Address the Conference 
Director, Mr. Clint Pace. 


Reports of the events will make 
ideal current events material for 
upper-grade classes. But regardless 
of what grade you teach, be in- 
formed yourself on what is going on. 
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a TEACHERS-sust Mail This Coupon to 


&, ? BORROW ‘100% .°600™ 


By Mail-in compete PRIVACY! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


PAY DOCTOR BILLS 


SIGNATURE ONLY 


. ® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


Monthly payments include both 
ASH interest and principal: 


20 
MONTHS 


$s 675 





. ready and waiting for 





$ 10000 


CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
State Finance -BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 


300° 1995 
600°  37%8 
transaction is completely 
confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That's al! you have 

















® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year oid 


for the time you use the money—no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company, 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


To State Finance Company, Dept. F-133 

410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 

Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 

made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 

or cost whatsoever. 

Amount you want to borrow 
(include present balance, if any) $ 

Amount earned 
per month 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?......... 
Number of months 
you receive salary......... 


Name and address 
EE eS An Gene ee 


How long with Previous 
present employer...__................ Et AE ATE EEE ON RE 


Husband or wife's Salary 


r=**=== FOR $100°0 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY!""-""-"--— 


employment....... 
To whom are payments on 


fl, Ss Beare 


“eS ee a 


organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG, DEPT. F-133 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


The following are all the debts that I have: 


Full Amount Paying 


I Still Owe Per Mo. Address 


To Whom Owing 

| 
FILE INFORMAT ION ONL Y—Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 


Name of Relative.......... ~ CRemmtmoRAID) .2...... cncecencencoense 


ST. == . State............... Oecup 


Name of Relative............................ .. (Relationship) 


A ee le . Occup. 


EE Re a ae ee . (Relationship) 


Cg A a | 
Bank you deal with (Name).................... 
Amount you owe bank? $... 


What security on bank loan?._.. 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) y fou NOW owe on a loan: 


CRGB.,) cccnrmmsinitins 


> aie 
.. Monthly payments? “* iin 


Ra eae ee 


wooo - eet eene cone oo ne- one 


Pay rent or real estate 


i EL A) = = ee oe eee ee 


ES eS ee a ee ee eB et Rg tt 


Se WO incthidbactaihititaliditeens 


. Occup 





XY gS . (Relationship) 
Street... - i. . State............... Occup 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. 

if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent, 


I agree that 


Street 


} ay Address 


ER aS NT a 


INT cicinnpicnecimeunis . State.......... 





Amt. 
of loan _.._.. - 


iNOT 


lst pmt. due date|Final pmt. due date|Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final)/Final pmt. equal in any case to} Omaha, Nebraska 
Mo. pmts.|$ 


the unpaid principal and int. | Date 








: Agreed rate 
: of interest. 


per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on 
any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days 


{ 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244% 


: in Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the under- 
signed promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 
Payment of principe! and interest shal! be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning 

B on the stated due date for the first payment and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and 





@ including the stated due date for the final payment. RSO 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- a... haneie 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY REQUIRED 
IS NOT RECEIVED. 





Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee's option, without a 
notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws § 
of the State of Nebraska 14 
This note and any evidence of security accompanying It are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office » 
located as shown abcve. It is understood that if the loan is not appreved, this note and any evidence of security 
accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 








(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


Seaaeeeeneeneee RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN OT 
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If it weren’t for brand names 
You'd have to be a 
home economist to choose 
the food you want 


You do 70% of your grocery shop- 
ping ‘“‘sight unseen.’’ The prod- 
ucts you buy are in packages, 
with only the label outside to 
guide you. 

How is it that you don’t have 
to look inside each package? 
What makes you so sure you’re 
getting the quality and flavor you 
pay for? In fact, what makes you 
sure about anything you buy? 

Isn’t the answer simply that 
you’ve learned the basic rule of 
safe and sound buying: 


A good brand 
is your best guarantee 


No matter what you want to buy, 
you know manufacturers stand 
back of good brands because 
they have so much at stake. 
You know you can depend on a 
good brand. And so, when you 
pick one you know you're right. 


The more good brands you 
know, the surer you are. Get to 
know them in the pages of this 
magazine. They can help you cut 
down on buying mistakes, get 
more for your shopping money. 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION 


Incorporated 
A Non-Profit Educational Foundation 
37 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y, 


A GOOD BRAND IS YOUR BEST GUARANTEE 
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TOUR June Instructor brings you an- 
other AV supplement, beginning on 
page 13. These June supplements do 
double duty, for kits of them go to 
every professor of summer audio-visual 
courses throughout the country. 

This year’s theme, “It’s Better Be- 
cause.” specially pleases me. Every 
article is written at the performance 
level with a minimum of philosophical 
jargon. Even if you think you're com- 
pletely non AV-minded I suggest you 
give this year’s supplement a try. 


Every mailbag brings us questions 
about next fall’s White House Confer- 
ence on Education. That's a good sign, 
for who should he better informed than 
teachers? You'll find all the answers 
on page |. Better cut it out and file u 
away for easy reference next fall. 


A smart teacher recently told me of 
a plan to overcome children’s reluc- 
tance to write. Each child brought 
his baby picture and a_ biographical 
sketch he had written. With great se- 
erecy both were turned in to the 
teacher. Then she showed each picture 
in the opaque projector and read the 
accompanying sketch. The children 
tried to guess the identity of the person. 

Next year this teacher is going to try 
a variation. She'll show five pictures 
together, read the five sketches, and 
see if the children can match them. 
Two clever devices, I think. 


..and how she happened to tell me 
all this was that she visited our plant 
and saw our own baby-picture contest. 
(Maybe you've tried the same thing at 
a faculty party.) Everyone who could 
brought a picture (six months to six 
years) and we put them on display. 
We had 61 pictures, and there was a 
$10 prize for the winner, but from the 
way people studied the photos (magnify- 
ing glasses and all) one would have 
thought we were awarding a Cadillac 
El Dorado. Incidentally, after much 
sleuthing, the winner, Carrie Acomb, 
came up with 53 correct identifications. 


I may be boasting a little about 
Margaret Holden, whose projects appear 
in this issue, but with good reason. She’s 
a friend, one of our local teachers, 
and an Instructor Reader-Editor. As 
you'll see when you turn to pages 82 
and 83, Margaret teok a trip to Mexico 
and then during the fal! and winter 
shared the trip with her class. She 
doesn’t stop there, either. When I went 
to Africa, she invited me to share my 


Guessing the 
Baby Pictures 


Oalkin rg It Over- 


Friendly Chats 
with the Editor 


trip with her pupils, and other local 
travelers have had the same experience. 
For my part, it was fun to carry a 
letter from her class to Nairobi and 
to bring back foreign coins and trinkets 
to the children. For them it meant a 
new interest in geography with authen- 
ticity and realism behind it. 1 hope that 
each one of you will travel this sum- 
mer, and even if you go only 500 miles 
away, will have something to share 
next fall with your class. 


Here’s a little reminder from the 
nudge-nudge department —don’t let 
school close without some all-school 
activity. Last year I was invited to an 
all-school picnic and play day, and it 
was tremendous to see 320 children and 
teachers eating in informal groups on 
the lawn. And everyone was so socially 
minded that not one piece of waxpaper 
was left to pick up. At the conclusion 
of lunch, with the help of a microphone, 
the music teacher led some group sing- 
ing and I haven't had such a thrill since 
I was a senior in college. 


I'd like to extend some Instructor 
congratulations to Mildred Fenner, new 
editor of the NEA Journal. 

Dr. Fenner, according to a report by 
Dr. Carr, the NEA executive secretary 
was chosen from 89 persons considered 
for the position. That makes her hon- 
or all the greater, although I'll have 
to admit, not knowing the other eighty- 
eight, and knowing her for a good while, 
that I've considered her the person for 
the job ali along. 

Since 1931 she has been a member of 
the Journal staff: from 1949, managing 
editor; and since December 1, 1954, 
acting editor. And frankly, here at 
The Instructor, we like the NEA Jour- 
nal. We read it diligently and com- 
mend it to you. So to Dr. Fenner goes 
our best for continued success. 


That brings me to the summer NEA 
convention, July 3 through July 8, in 
Chicago. Are you going? I hope so, 
and hope, too, that you'll stop by our 
booth so that I can meet you. Last 
year’s convention was excellent, with 
good meetings that were planned to 
cover everyone's interests—but best 
of all, I had the pleasure of meeting 
many of you and hearing about your 
own teaching experiences. See you in 
Chicago this July! 
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Betty Parent's 


Aftermath of Memorial Day—Accord- 
ing to John, there are four Gold Star 
wives with children in our school. His 
class had discussed why they aren't 
honored on Memorial Day like the 
Gold Star Mothers. [Freddy Surkin 
came up with an answer that seemed to 
satisfy everyone— “If the woman re- 
marries, it’s embarrassing.” 


Hilda Wilson called me this morning 
and said Miss Billings wants to keep 
her Sammy in first grade another year 
because he’s so emotionally immature. 
Hilda is positively wild and is going to 
see Mr. Landis about it. She says he 
can write his name, count to 100, and 
read—what more does the teacher want! 


Just for tun, I asked Susie about 
Sammy Wilson. “That baby,” she 
scoffed. “His mother brings him to 
school and takes him home, and in the 
winter we always had to help him get 
his boots on—” 

Chances are Miss Billings is right 
about Sammy, but convincing his moth- 
er is something else. 


The school picnic is tomorrow. The 
Mothers Committee are serving hot dogs 
and hamburgers—all everyone can eat 
for a quarter a child. I think we'll go 
in the hole but it will be worth it. 


Never again will I get into frying 
hamburgers for 436 children. Boiling 
a kettle of hot dogs is 
child’s play alongside of 
that chore. I feel sorry 
for whoever gets near the 
children who required 
four spoonfuls of onions 
to every hamburger. 

Incidentally, white milk 
outdrew chocolate milk 
two to one—just the op- 
posite of what the com- 
mittee expected. 


We still don’t know if 
Tom Landis is leaving. 
The sixth-graders asked 
him point-blank at the 
picnic. “Gosh, I wish I 
knew myself,” was his re- 
ply. He’s really been offered the su- 
perintendency at Union, but if he stays 
here, he can keep on studying for his 
doctor’s degree. 


Helen’s class is engaged in evaluating 
what they’ve learned this year. She has 
an amazing and impressive list. Ted 
suggested she put it away until this 
time next year and see how much she 
still knows. 


Heard outside the back door as the 
beys completed their present for Ted. 

John: This Father’s Day stuff gets 
me. Do you think you'll be a 
father? 
Huh, I don’t know. You have 
to be a husband first and I 
haven't decided on that. 


Bud: 


Bud asked Ted at supper if he 
thought kids learn as much in school 
as they used to. For the sake of argu- 
ment, Ted said he doubted it. Bud rose 
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to the full defense of modern education 
and called Ted a fuddy-duddy. “When 
you went to school,” he said, with a 
withering look at us both, “all you did 
was memorize from books. We really 
experiment and discuss things.” 


Ted didn’t accept Bud’s argument 
witheut rebuttal. “I guess I learned 
enough that I’m able to run a business 
and buy an occasional steak and quart 
of strawberries—” Then John got into 
the discussion. “Bud and I have to pre- 
pare ourselves for two great merging 
eras. It’s bad enough to get ready for 
one.” Ted and I were nonplused. “What 
two eras?” asked Ted. “The electronic 
and the atomic,” John answered calmly. 


That’s the part of modern education 
I can't understand. The boys can’t spell 
or do long division, but they discuss 
transistors and the like with perfect 
understanding. 


This is final examination week for 
John, Bud, and Helen. “What's final 
examination?” asked Susie. “Wait and 
see,” John replied, and he ought to 
know, for Miss Wilson gives the old- 
fashioned kind that takes two hours to 
do after four hours of cramming the 


night before. 


“We're not having finals,” said Bud 
breezily tonight. “Our teacher talked 
it over with us and we're having evalu- 





ating quizzes instead. We're going to 
mark our own papers, too.” 

“Enjoy them while you can,” groaned 
John, who had stayed up until ten 
o'clock last night having his spelling 
heard. “Next year, in fifth grade, things 
will be different.” 


Met Mr. Landis in the Super Market. 
“I wish the teachers could get together 
on such matters as tests,” I said crossly. 
“Why should some give them and oth- 
ers not?” 

“For the same reason that we have 
four brands of pineapple to pick from,” 
he replied, taking a can from the shelf. 
“Kids have to learn to adjust to all 
types of situations in a democracy.” (I 
think he agrees with me, but he’s too 
loyal to his teachers to admit it.) 


School’s over for the year and I real- 
ly think the children are sorry, even 
though they wouldn’t admit it for free 
ice cream all summer. 















Please send me the following Paper Sculpture Lessons at $1.65 per package. 
A package consists of 50 sheets of the designated lesson. 

































































































Paper Sculpture Lessons 
In Three Dimensions 
For Primary School Classes 


Here’s the teaching aid you’ve been wait- 
ing for . . . Three-Dimensional Paper 
Sculpture Lessons for primary school 
classes! They were planned for teachers 
by teachers to make Paper Sculpturing 
easy! Every sheet has simple printed in- 
structions plus a full color illustration 
which suggests possible coloring schemes. 
Teachers observe that the cutting, fold- 
ing, curling and assembling involved in 
paper sculpture develops a child’s coor- 
dination and dexterity, and stimulates 
orderly thinking habits, It’s educational 
—dand children really enjoy the creative 
challenge that paper sculpturing offers! 
Start teaching your children how to make 
paper sculptures ! Order your lessons now! 
























































































cover~ $ 50 








= _— Description Price oy — Description Price 
1 Ice Cream Cone 6 | Tea Cups 
2 Easter Basket 7 | Windmill 
3 Indian Canoe 8 | Doll’s Head 
4 | Indian Tee Pee 9 | Doll’s Chair ae 
5 Head Dress 10 | Dog House 
Assortep PackacE: 5 each of the above lessons in a package... $1.65 


Book Form: 1 each of the above lessons bound with colorful illustrated 
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»>CISSORS AND 


SHEARS 








University of 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


At BERKELEY—Two Sessions of Six 
Weeks Each—June 20 to July 30; 
August | to September 10. Tuition 
Fee $5! for each Session. 


At SANTA BARBARA—One Session of 
Six Weeks. June 27 to August 6. 
Tuition Fee $51. 


At LOS ANGELES—One Session of Six 
Weeks. June 20 to July 30. Tuition 
Fee $51. One Session of Eight 
Weeks. June 20 to August 13. Tui- 
tion Fee $68. Special Courses of 4 
Weeks. 


Wide variety of courses, Graduate and 

Courses have been 
t all phases of Teacher 
(raining—requirements for creden- 
tials, courses meeting California State 
requirements for tea hers from other 
States as well as California, refresher 
Berkeley and Los 
leading to Graduate 





Undergraduate 


planned to mec 


ourse ind t 
Angeles courses 
ce grees. 


FOR BULLETIN, address University 
of California Summe O fice, 
Berkeley 4; or 405 Hilgard Avenue, 
Los Angeles 24; or Registrar, Santa 
Barbara College, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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THERE IS ROOM 
for YOU at... 





=> Brus 
WHEATON’S — 






WRITE TODAY 


FOR FREE . 
BULLETIN. & 41ST ANNUAL = 
Address Office = : 
scares Oree SUMMER SCHOOL — 
Dept. 650M Sp iranvrtnnytnnttnvtivtteatii tiie 


FACULTY OF 75 


Complete courses include... special work in 
Teacher Training, Graduate School of Theology. 
Conservatory of Music, Black Hilis Science 5Sta- 
tion, Barakel Music Camp, Northwoods Honey 
Rock Camp. Air-conditioned library. Combine = 
fessional training with friendly Christian fellow- 


ship 
Inter-Session June 7 to 17 


Firat Term (4 weeks) —June 18 to July 16 
Second Term (4 weeks) —July 16 to August 12 
Black Hille Expeditions —June 3 and July 18 

Northwoods Honey Rock Camp —June 13 to August 20 
Barake! Music Camp —August 16 to 28 


Tultion Free to pastors, full-time Christian 
workers and alumni for the Inter-Session period. 


WHEATON. COLLEGE + Wheaton, Illinois 








PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Primary @ Kindergerten @ Nursery School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks—4 weeks—4 weeks—2 weeks 
Write For Summer Bulletin 
207 So. Wabash Ave Chicago 4, Ill. 














EARN YOUR MASTER’S DEGREE 


Modern training for nursery and elementary schoo! teact 


M. Ed. in | year Accredited Small classes Also B.Ed 
ved. Catalog. NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
K. Richard Johnson, Pr 228 Sheridan, Evanston. Ill. 








WRITING A BOOK? 


Our staff offers expert editing, handsome 


design, pinpoint promotion. Our subsidy 
is the lowest our royalties high. All 
biecta, poetry avenil ducational and 





weneral idered. Mail your manuscript 
for free analysi No obligatior 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Carson 189 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y¥ 


Sg yg ny tg 














cM y 
nade. Manufacturer's ( . ywerstock. Guaranteed 
$7.05 valu r ref Order by L in 


1704 W. Farwell Ave Chicago 26, Il 


POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY 


Surt s Sales 








A brand-new las poetry book. Contains nearly 
700 poem for every lkday al special : ' 

recitation social studies at nelish, IMlustrated 
Carefully tice ad i prepaid cash order 

Hard Cover $2.50. Paper Cover $2.00. Order fr 

F. A. GWEN PUBLISHING ©O., Dansville, N.Y 
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Prize-winning replies to 


“Beat ’em to the Draw” (April, p. 26) 


THE ‘GUNSHOOTERS” 


PRO 


FIRST PRIZE, $20.00 


Anna J. Buttrey 
Gifford, Idaho 
he my rural school are seven small 


boys all equipped with guns and 
holsters. In the early fall they ran 


wildly around the schoolhouse 
“bang-banging,” yelling “stick-em- 
up,” “you’re dead,” and “here 


comes the Lone Ranger” in ap- 
proved cowboy style. They also 
swaggered into the schoolroom 
with their guns strapped on and 
ventured a “bang 
bane” at each other in school time 
The guns banged on the desks, 
bumped against the tables, and cre- 
ated discord in many ways. 

Toward the end of the first week, 
I called a conference with my cow- 
boys to see what we could do about 
the situation. In the course of my 
talk I used the word code. One 
boy spoke up, “A Cowboy Code- 
that’s what we need.” 

After informal discussion 
we adopted this code that became 
an unwritten law of our school 
1. Real always park their 


guns when they attend public gather- 


occasionally 


some 


cowboys 


ings in schoolhouses, churches or halls, 
so school cowboys agree to park their 
hardware at the opening of school. 
2. Cowboys do not wear guns at the 
table so no guns are taken into the 
lunchroom. 
3. A good cowboy shoots only at wild 
animals, snakes, or outlaws. Play is 
arranged with that in mind. This elim- 
inates the wild flourishing of guns. 
Anyone violating the Code will have 
his guns taken away and not be allowed 
to play with the other cowboys until 
he decides to be a good cowboy. 


Anyone passing our school at 
playtime will see lots of cowboy 
and outlaw stuff. If they come at 
school time, they will see the cow- 
boys busy at their schoolwork, with 
their guns parked in the back of 
the room. 


SECOND PRIZE, $15.00 


inn Wentworth 


Willow Creek Hill 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I aM a member of the Society of 
Friends so naturally gun totin’ 
has little appeal to me. However, I 
also recognize it has great appeal 
to little boys. (After all, doesn’t all 
fighting denote some type of imma- 
turity?) In the school in which I 
am principal, we do not bring guns 
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BLEM 


to school as a matter of course. 
That is making a big deal of some- 
thing we want to minimize. 

However, if the children want it, 
and they usually do, we do learn 
about cowboys in the primary 
grades. We may even wind up 
having a rodeo to which the whole 
school is invited. 

I think there are two big differ- 
ences between Mr. Nareau’s school 
and ours. The first is in timing. 
We do it at the primary level rath- 
er than as an all-school activity. 
We think there are activities more 
worthy of them in which to direct 
our upper grade children. 

The second difference is in em- 
phasis: In our cowboy units, we 
concentrate on the folklore, the 
campfire songs, the square dances, 
the colorful neckerchief, and the 
beautiful design of the cactus. 
Our pistol packers sometimes start 
out as the center of attraction, 
but they end up thinking gun tot- 
ing is very unimportant. 

Last year we concluded our cow- 
boy unit with an overnight camp- 
ing trip, complete with a big sing 
around the campfire. Our cos- 
tumes, and the food we ate, the 
games we played, and the songs we 
sang smacked of true cowboy life. 
I doubt if we had a single gun toter 
in the gang. 


THIRD PRIZE, $10.00 


Denny Larke 


Shambo Route 
Havre, Montana 


O ut here in rural Montana, 
where many of the youngsters 
regularly ride to school on their 
horses, such stratagems as having a 
real cowboy come to school, and 
demonstrations and instructions on 
such things as roping and riding 
would prove to be tenderfoot stuff 
that would scarcely combat the 
menace of the little gunshooter. 
My personal solution to this ap- 
parently ubiquitous problem is to 
put the whole issue on a good guy— 
bad guy basis. Of course, every- 
body knows that the good guys are 
always careful to check their hard- 
ware before entering places where 
nice folks are congregated—a 
schoolroom, for instance! And, of 
course, everybody knows that they 
never show off with their shootin’ 
irons or forget about the safety 
rules that apply to guns. 
On the other hand, we have the 


carryings-on of the bad guys—the 
owl-hoots, the sidewinders, and the 
dry-gulchers. These jaspers always 
tote their shootin’ irons, in town, 
at a party—or even in the school- 
house. They’re also the ones who 
chronically flout all safety rules 
and who, naturally, usually end up 
dead or locked in the hoosegow. 
So, not wishing to be identified 
with the lawless element, my stu- 
dents have been exceedingly care- 
ful about hanging their cap pistols 
and air rifles on the special “gun 
rack” that has been provided for 
them in the closet of the school- 
house. The checking of the weap- 
ons takes place first thing in the 
morning; when classes are dis- 
missed for the day, they are re- 
claimed by their owners. The 
youngsters then saddle up and are 
off for their respective ranch homes 
to play and help with the chores 
as good little cowboys should. 
And so is the problem of the gun- 
shooter resolved in the land that 
gave birth to the gunshooter. 
Race to the pass, anyone? 


FOURTH PRIZE, $5.00 


Norma LeDoux 


Ontario, California 


R. NAREAU cannot possibly justi- 

fy his organized letting-off- 
steam program by any known pre- 
cepts of education, psychology, or, 
for that matter, common sense. 

If we follow this line of reason- 
ing to its logical conclusion, should 
we not also have a Knife-Throwing 
Day, a Spitwad Day, a Kick-in-the- 
Shins Day, and an All-School Sex 
Day? For Mr. Nareau seems to 
feel that these interests are “bigger 
than both of us” and we can’t fight 
them. 

Any elementary teacher can 
demonstrate how to firmly but po- 
litely put a stop to the wearing of 
guns the very first time they are 
brought to school. The word NO, 
when used with conviction, is just 
as effective today as it ever was. I 
suspect Mr. Nareau’s annual West- 
ern Day may have been partly mo- 
tivated by a secret, unfulfilled de- 
sire on the part of some faculty 
members to play Hopalong Cassidy! 

We have no similar problems at 
the elementary school in which I 
teach. Children wear ordinary 
school attire (shoes are a must), 
guns are verboten, and thus far we 
have observed no_ schizophrenic 
tendencies popping up. 

Games and dramatic play that 
involve killing do not gladden my 
calloused heart. One of the oft- 
repeated accusations of the Com- 
munists is that we are an aggressor 
nation, and train our young for 
war and violence. We all know 
how far from the truth that accusa- 
tion is—but why give them further 
ammunition by thoughtlessness? 


Honorable Mention: Helen Kitchell 
Evans, St. Clair, Mo.; Ethel Wade 
Moore, Jackson, Miss.; E. Lucille 
Stansberry, Chagrin Falls, O. 
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Elementary School 


Teacher of Physical Education, 
Central School, Dansville, New York 


DONALD STEAD 
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Indoor Game 


EQUIPMENT: None. 


WHO AM 1? 


GRADES K-6 


FORMATION: Players are seated at their desks, with one child who has 
been chosen to be the Detective standing at the front of the room or any 
place where he can see all the others. 


ACTION: This quiet game starts when the Detective starts describing 
some other child in the room. When one of the players thinks he knows 
who is being described, he is given a chance to guess. Each player may 
have only one guess and the player who finally guesses the correct indi- 
vidual becomes the next Detective. 

Children may be described as being short or tall, as having a certain 
color hair, as wearing a certain kind of sweater, and so on. The Detec- 
tive should be careful not to look directly at the person whom he is de- 
scribing. 


Outdoor Games 


EQUIPMENT: None. 


DOG CATCHER 


GRADES K-3 


FORMATION: One fairly large Dog House is marked off at each end of 
the playing area, which may be about 35 feet long. About halfway be- 
tween these and at the side of the playing area is a Cage. In the center 
of the playing area are two Dog Catchers. 


ACTION: All of the Dogs in the Dog Houses are named after different 
kinds of real dogs. There are about four or five of each kind. The Dog 
Catchers call “Collies” or any other breed name represented in the game. 
Whereupon these Dogs must try to run from the one Dog House to the 
other without being caught or touched. If the Dogs are caught, they 
must go to the Cage and sit down until the next game. 

The play continues until several are in the Cage. When the game 
ends, the Dogs which are still not caught are the winners. 


EQUIPMENT: One softball. 


PUSH THEM BACK 


GRADES 3-6 


FORMATION: Players are in two equal groups with each group well spread 
out in its own playing area. This area should consist of a goal line, two 
side lines about 20 yards apart, and a center line separating the two 
teams about 25 yards from the ends or goal lines. The dimensions of the 
playing area may be changed to mect the needs of the children. 


ACTION: The teams draw lots. The winning team throws the ball first. 
At a signal, this team then starts the game from its own 15-yard line by 
throwing the ball in the air toward their opponents’ goal line. The 
opponents try to catch the ball in the air. If successful, they may take 
two steps toward their destination before throwing the ball back. If, how- 
ever, they fail to catch the ball in the air, it must be retrieved and 
thrown from the point where it first hit the ground. 

Teams take turns throwing the 
ball toward their opponents’ goal, 
and trying to drive the others back. 
The first team which is able to throw 
the ball across the opponents’ goal 
line in the air and without someone’s 
catching it is the winner. If the ball 
is caught in back of the goal line, it 
may be brought up to that line and 
then thrown. Players must stay be- 
hind the thrower each time, but may 
move up into opponents’ area as 
they push them back. 

Children should be encouraged to 
take turns throwing and catching. 

















We'll See You... 
in Chicago! 





ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


JULY 3 through 8 


CONRAD HILTON HOTEL 


* john C. Ouderkirk, our Vice Presi- 


dent and Field Supervisor, and Mrs. 
Ouderkirk will be there to greet their 
many friends in the teaching profession. 


jG garructot 


Make our Booth “Your Headquarters” 
at this big Convention. 


Stop in and pick up some convention 
souvenirs, See, and look over at your 
leisure, The INSTRUCTOR and all of 
our Teaching Aids on display at the 
booth. 


You'll like the many new items. 


LOOK 


FOR US AT 


BOOTH 
67 
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COMPTON’S - 1955 epition 


" 1955 revision of Compton’s Pictured 
. Encyclopedia is now on the market and 
all of Compton’s present fans, as well as others 
considering Compton’s purchases, will be in- 
terested in knowing what has happened 

This new Compton’s set is 194 pages larger 
than its 1954 counterpart, but the real test 
lies in the amount of revision that has taken 
place. Compton reports a total of 2,040 pages 
of new and revised material exclusive of the 
index pages, including 370 new or extensively 
revised articles, and 1,157 new pictures, maps, 
and graphs, which is a big year’s growth in any 
encye lope dia’s life 

Teachers who are taking refresher courses 
for advanced study find some excellent 
professional articles written by outstanding 
people. For example, Elizabeth Hurlock has 
two excellent articles on child development 
and adolescence. Conrad 
language arts, and Merrill Hartshorn on social 


will 


Seegers writes on 
tudies. 

A lot has been done to bring the set up to 
date on the postwar The Compton 
brochure describes new articles on Brazil and 
Japan, with major revisions on Africa, Asia 
Bulgaria. the Balkan Peninsula, Canada, 
France, Germany, Greece, Indo-China, Japan 
Korea, Latin North America, and 
Russia 


In keeping with the shift in em] 


world 


America 
hasis in the 
elementary social-studies program, Comptor 
scems to be unusually current with information 
on such recent events as the launching of the 
first atomic-powered submarine, United States 
participation in the St. Lawrence Seaway pro) 
ect, and the Supreme Court decision on segre- 
gation in public schools. 

With an eye towards increasing daily inti- 
usage of the books by children, instruc- 
tions are given for 28 games ranging from pri- 
mary grades to junior high school. Both indoor 


mate 


ind outdoor activities are im luded 

We particularly liked the treatment of paint- 
ings and sculptures. Sixty-seven paintings are 
reproduced in full color, and another 9 in 
black and white. A total of 41 photographs of 
fine pieces of sculpture are shown. This is a 
project that Compton has worked on for sev- 
eral years and one that we feel is very success- 
fully executed. 

One of the outstanding features of this sec- 
is that every painting is reproduced in 
its entirety. Included with each subject is the 
of the original, and where 


ion 
artist’s name, size 
it now hangs. 
Continuing a project on school arithmetic 
begun in 1954, six additional arithmetic articles 





SCHOLARSHIPS 
Jeatile Design and Printing 


EACH summer the School for American 
Craftsmen, a department of the Rochester In- 
titute of Technology, Rochester, N.Y., con- 
ducts a Workshop in Textile Design and Print- 
ing. The American Crayon Company offers 
four scholarships for the 1955 season, includ- 
ing both tuition and living expenses for the 
six-weeks period—jJuly 11 to August 19 
leachers and art educators who are interested 
should write to American Crayon Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio, for information and appli- 
cation forms. The jury awarding the scholar- 
ships consists of Mary Adeline McKibbin, di 
rector of art, Pittsburgh Public Schools; Kar! 
Laurell, instructor in weaving and textile de- 
School for American Craftsmen; and 
Professor Emmy Zweybruck, art director, 
American Crayon Company. 


sign, 
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were added this year—Graphs, Decimals, Meas- 
urement, Percentage and Interest, Powers and 
Roots, and Ratio. The articles were written 
by Dr. Robert L. Morton, well-known author 
of arithmetic texts. 

Che questions of how often an encyclopedia 
should be traded in, and how many sets a 
school should own, are not ones for us*to an- 
swer in this review. However, Compton’s circu- 
lar showing accumulative values of six years of 
revision, expansion, and improvement provides 
an interesting criterion for measuring how ade- 
quate your school research program is. 

The circular may help you decide that you 
are ready for that trade-in o1 If so. 
it will be worth examining the 1955 Compton’s 
in the light of your particular needs. It may 
prove to be the type of material that you have 


RS. 


new set. 


been looking for. 


Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 1955 Edition. 15 
Dura-Cloth Bind- 
schools 


vols. Fabrikoid Binding $119.50; 
ng $104.50. Liberal trade-in allowance to 
and libraries, 





YOUR COUNSELORS 


The following nine specialists will answer 
specific questions without charge. Ad- 
dress the proper counselor, in care of THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dans- 
ville, N.Y., and enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 


Arithmetic—rostTeR E. GROSSNICKLE 
Professor of Mathematics, State Teachers College, Jersey City, NJ. 


Art—-JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Audio-Visual Aids—r. pEAN MecLUSKY 
Professor of Education, University of California, Los Angeles 


Child Development—paut L. HULL 


Superintendent of Schools, in charge of Psychological and 
Special Services, Clifton, NJ. 


Assistant 


Language—LouIsE OAKLEY 
Professor of Education, Union University, Jackson, Tenn. 


Music—seEaTRice KRONE 
Teacher, Idyllwild School of Music, Idyllwild, Calif. 


Reading—tuciLe H. LATTING 
Consultant in Elementary Education, Colorado Department of Education 


Science—CLENN 0. BLOUGH 
Associate Professor of Education, University of Maryland, College Park 


HANNAH M. LINDAHL 
Education, Public Schools, Mishawaka, Ind. 


Social Studies 
Supervisor of Elementary 











Put down 


that eraser, teacher - 
Johnny’s right! 


Johnny’s arithmetic may look funny to you 

and me—but he knows what he’s talking 

about. Here’s how he figures it: $3 put into 
U. S. Savings Bonds today will bring 
back $4 when the Bonds mature; $75 will 


bring $100, and so on. Johnny’s arithmetic 


you 


is correct, because 3 plus 3 equals 8... when 
set aside to grow the automatic way... in 
U. S. Savings Bonds. Johnny is thinking 


about that as he turns his dimes and quarters 






into Savings Stamps, for U.S. Savings Bonds, 
at school. His parents and teachers are giv- 
ing Johnny the financial lessons every young 
citizen should have. Millions of youngsters 
are learning to save through the Treasury- 
sponsored School Savings Program. They 
are making a start on accumulating savings 
for important personal goals. Even more im- 
portant, School Savings teaches habits of 


thrift, wise spending, good citizenship. 


pur U.S. SAVINGS STAMPS sno BONDS 


THROUGH SCHOOL SAVINGS 


For information, write U. S$. SAVINGS BONDS DIVISION 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 
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I've arranged some exchanges of let- 
ters between classes here and in differ- 
ent parts of America. The children 
were of fourth- or fifth-grade age on 
both sides of the Atlantic. It was in- 
teresting to note the difference in em- 
phasis between the two educational 
systems. 

In Wales the emphasis is on passing 
the scholarship examination, so there is 
litle or no time for the student's ex- 
pressing his own ideas in writing. 
Hence the spelling and penmanship are 
superior, but the content is lacking 
when compared to an American student 
of the same age. 

You certainly can’t save money on an 
exchange to the United Kingdom, espe- 
cially if you have a family. We had a 
mistaken impression that living costs 
would be less here than in California. 
If you buy the same quality merchan- 
dise the costs are practically identical. 
Some items, such as rent, are higher. 

However, the friends you make and 
the places you see more than make up 
for any inconvenience. How else can 
the average European learn about the 
average American? I can now under- 
stand why American tourists do give a 
mistaken impression of America. 


William D. Collins, Wales 


New Zealand has national merit rat- 
ing of teachers (it is ending in a few 
years). I saw a good language tech- 
nique in one class. I asked the teacher 
why he didn’t put some others onto the 
idea. Response—“I'm not sharing my 
rating with anybody.” ... . 

Really, it’s fun here. Schools 
nice, simple, orderly, and reasonably 
sensible. You should see how I've 


learned how to bat on a cricket pitch. 


Alan Baldwin, New Zealand 


are 


Home and School, not Parent- 
Teacher Association, is the name used 
here. Activities are much more limited. 
Parent participation seems to be con- 
fined to holding office and conducting 
meetings. 

Meetings are held monthly, at night, 
with seeming to outnumber the 
women on the “Executive” and as 
“Conveners’—we would say on the 
board and as chairmen of committees. 

Programs at our school have consist- 
ed of debates or panels on such ques- 
tions as “Facet, Fancy, and Future of 
Polio.” “Sex Education in the Schools,” 
“The Child and the Curriculum,” and 
“Television as an Educational Medi- 
um.” Sound familiar, don’t they? 


Daphne Lance, Canada 


On each school day at Bellfields, as 
twelve o'clock draws near, the children 
are dismissed and quietly file on to the 
playground. 

The majority of the children live on 


a near-by County Council Estate, and 


go home for their dinner. Those who 
remain, usually about 130, have dinners 
prepared in the school cafeteria. 

Due to lack of space, the assembly 
hall is used for serving the meal. The 
janitor and chosen children set up the 
rectangular tables for eight, and the 
chairs and benches, in addition to plac- 
ing the cutlery in correct table settings. 
By 12:10 the lunchroom is ready. A 
whistle is blown by the teacher and the 
classes line up quietly and file into the 
hall. The teacher whd has lunch duty, 
on a set-up schedule, leads the children 


The two 


who are chosen to sit at the 


in a spoken or sung grace. 
enildren 
ends of each table are called table cap- 
tains and it is their duty to serve the 
others. Usually boys are on one side 
of the room and girls on the other. 
Two children are chosen each week to 
serve the staff. 

School meals here at Bellfields are, 
in my opinion, extremely good. Each 
day I look forward with curiosity to 
see what we'll have. 


Roberta E. Knowlton, England 


There is a large teacher-4raining in- 
stitution in Grahamstown, and not far 
from that, Rhodes University is locat- 
ed. I spent most of my time at the 
former. I did talk to three education 
classes at Rhodes, and accompanied one 
of them to the near-by town of Adelaide 
to visit the industrial schools. 

In Alice I visited the native univer- 
sity, Fort Hare, where I talked to the 
education department and saw the li- 
brary and museum. I then set out on 
foot for the native school of Lovedale. 
It is rare for a South African river to 
have water in it. I came to one which 
was ankle-deep and traversed it by step- 
pingstones. Along the back road I 
thought of all the venomous creatures 
I had seen at the Snake Park in Port 
Elizabeth, but I met nothing menacing 

only a native family in an oxcart, and 
two native men on horseback who bade 
me, “Good morning, Miss.” 

I spent an interesting hour in the pri- 
classes, but didn’t understand a 

It was all in Xhosa! 


mary 
word. 


Dorothy L. Morris, South Africa 


There has been a great effort on the 
part of American parents here to keep 
the International School of Brussels as 
American as possible, since more than 
80 per cent of the student bedy is 
American. 

In line with the trend, the P.T.A, is 
sponsoring an “Open House” project, 
similar te exhibitions in the states, in 
which the children are to accompany 
the parents to school early in the eve- 
ning to examine the room, books, and 
work, and to chat with the teacher, 

Also under the auspices of the P.T.A, 
a box social and a school picnic will be 
held before the end of June. 


Hazel Weeks Dendoncker, Belgium 








My Marsh"77" 
makes teaching 
easier, more 
interesting 


...more FUN! 








_wZ 
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i} INSTRUMENT ...DESIGNED FOR TEACHERS 


The magic Marsh “77” makes bold flash cards, posters, 

MA I H 77 signs and visual aids, quickly. Holds children’s attention. 
e 

Jott: Point” PEN 


NO special art ability necessary. It's wonderful for cor- 

recting papers. Makes dominant, free-flowing marks, in 

black, red or any color. Once you enjoy using a genuine 

Marsh “77”, we guarantee you'll never be without one. 
i 


ONLY MARSH “77” GIVES YOU ALL THESE FEATURES: 


* Fits your hand likea fine fountain pen. * Cap snaps on-off easily, 
: * Marks any surface, ink driesinstantly. * Smooth-Fiow ink control. $325 
* Guaranteed not to leak. * Ten colors available, 
at school, 
art supply & 


(mete enema damontetehaeae 

@ using the Marsh “77”. Colorful booklet suggests — stationery 
hundreds of uses. Explains faster lettering methods, basic strokes, stores. 
colors. Shows how to have funwith your"77’'Pen. It’s yours. Write Today! 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. © U.S.A. ¢ 


—-s 
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MARSH CO. «+ 96 MARSH BLDG, « 
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GET MANY DIFFERENT STROKES AND ART EFFECTS WITH THESE 5 POINTS 





CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


GOOD ELEMENTARY TEACHERS are NEEDED in CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON as well as other WESTERN STATES we serve and ALASKA. 
NOW is the TIME TO PREPARE for the BEST OPPORTUNITIES. 
WRITE to us for PARTICULARS 
505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Washington — C. J. Cooil, Mer. 


Member N.A.T.A. Other Offices: New York, Chicage 
73rd year of service Minneapolis, Kansas City 


CLINTO 


Member—N.A.T.A. 35th Year 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


7% Sovth Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 





Interested In A Change? 
Our South-wide placement service is 
unexcelled. Write us about yourself in 
confidence. No enrollment fee, no 
charge unless placed. Member N.A.T.A. 


AGENGY 


—TEACH IN CHICAGO... 


SALARY SCHEDULE 
$3500 to $6750 
IN 12 STEPS. 

CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS—ROOM 242 

228 N. LA SALLE STREET 








SOUTHERN TEACHERS 


A 











CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
For excellent salaries and positions, West 
is the Best. We cover all Western States 


SOUT CHERS’ AGENCY 
FREE ENROLLMENT. 


1303 Central N.E., ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. Member National Assn. Teachers’ Agencies 


HUF TEACHERS AGENCY ALASKA, HAWAII, ALL the WEST 


Elementary Opportunities Unlimited. 
Missoula, Mont. y UPI ‘ d 
40 years’ Placement Service 





Member N.A.T.A. Western Certification Booklet with 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 


TEACHERS COME WEST 
Where It Pays To Teach. Free Enrollm’t. 
Largest In West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. 











OO ae + ae 
ROAVITT TFACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U S.Nar Bann BLOG Dewver.COLo 














We place teachers everywhere, 
especially, in MICHIGAN, 
where salaries are among 


Efficient, reliab!e 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
Why Not Come West? || So fits Sisisarie autmene, fs igen ALBERS 


salaries whict 
years ag would have seemed " rl uae. deatectic. | Teachers Agency rations 
Excellent salaries and opportunities. || "«tter ‘rite us | | Original Albert—Since 1885 oe 
: . f Member NATA 
Good confidential service. 


—BE A READER OF THE LEADER—- 25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
ACE TEACHER BUREAU 


1237 E. Almeria, Phoenix, Arizona Order and subscription today. 
| THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


direct Albert man- 
agement for three 


the highest in the NATION. 


UNITED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Suite 5, City Bidg., East Jordan, Michigan 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 




















| 
Boulder, Colo. The greatest teacher placement bureau in th: 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, West. We work Alaska and the West fully. We wil!) make 5 


Send stamp for free enroi\ment Once a member always a momber 





plication pictures from original for $1.50 sent with your enrollment 
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MAKE YOUR NEW TEXTBOOKS 
MORE EFFECTIVE 
WITH THESE VALUABLE ACCESSORIES! 




















PICTO-WORD Flash Cards 


for your vocabulary building and reading-readiness program 


Learning will be fun with PICTO-WORD FLASH CARDS... . and you'll like their 
simplicity, their many uses in your vocabulary building program. On one side of these 
ecards you'll find large, clear, appealing line drawings of familiar animals and objects. 
These may be used for recognition games. On the reverse side of the picture is the 
name of the animal or object. These words can be used like any vocabulary flash 
cards, Poth the drawings and the identifying names are large enough to be easily 
seen from every part of the classroom. Your children—-individually or in pairs—can 
also use them, for the identifying picture is on the back 


Printed on sturdy white board, these cards wil] withstand constant handling. They 
are packed in a durable envelope that will provide easy storage for the flash cards 
when not in use, Suggestions for the teacher are included on the back of the envelope 
Set | 60 drawings with identifying words from the 
first five hundred of the Gates Reading List. 
Ser 1) 60 drawings with identifying words from the 
second five hundred of the Gates Reading List. 


Each Set of Flash Cards $1.50 








ARITHMETIC Flash Cards 


handy action cards - punched and ringed for easy classroom use 


Brand new the handiest Flash Cards you've ever used. All cards are punched 
and ringed for your convenience. You can use the entire set or as few as you may 
want at a time, For ease in reassembling, after using one family, the cards are 
numbered and the punch holes align only in the correct position. The Addition, 
Subtraction, and Multiplication Sets each present 100 single problems with the answer 
on the back. The Division Set includes 90 cards. You show the answer by merely 
lifting the card. 


The numbers are printed in large, legible type. Symbols are used to avoid confusion. 
The arithmetic facta are presented in order of the degree of difficulty as carefully 
determined by tests. The facts may be broken down into any family for practice. 


Each of the four flash-card sets is distinctive in color to facilitate reference. Sets are 
packaged in a clasp manila envelope. 


Set i Addition Set Ill Multiplication 
Set I! Subtraction Set IV Division 


Each Set of Flash Cards $1.50 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 


| lt a ey Gs OR aT = emai ee tel eeertlieetllieeetieetteeedlliemestimnetineneditnndtieatint 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. IN 655 } 


Please send me the following Teaching Aids at once: Total 
[] Picto-Word Flash Cards .. . (Select sets below) ... @ $1.50 ea. 
0) Set! C Set i 


() Arithmetic Flash Cards. . 
Set | Addition Cr) Set I! Subtraction 


. (Select sets below) ... @ $1.50 ea. 
C) Set Ill Multiplication C) Set IV Division 


[) Payment enclosed. [) Bill me, payable in 30 days. 
Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 


Neme . 

St. of R. OD 

P. O. & Zone PUGED 6bdcPeeccenes éve 
meee aaa ae ee eee eases cece cer cwrnrneanseraseee ae 
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REVIEWED BY Phyllis Fenner 


Librarian, Plandome Road School, 
Manhasset, Long Island, New York 





SPRINGTIME FOR JEANNE-MARIE 

By Francoise 

Spring has come to Jeanne-Marie. Each day she takes 
her sheep and duck to the pond. When the duck disap- 
pears, she starts out to look for it. When she finds it, 
Jeanne-Marie sings a song of joy. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons; $2.50 


For the youngest 





TWO LONELY DUCKS, A Counting Book 

Written and illustrated by Roger Duvoisin 

The white duck and drake were lonely until they began to raise a family of 
ten ducklings. The eggs are counted, then the days, and then the weeks. 
When the ducklings hatch, father drake counts them all. 


dges 2-5 Alfred Knopf & Co.; $2.00 


FROG WENT A-COURTIN 

By John Langstaff, pictures by Feodor Rojankovusky 

This old ballad has been made into a story in rhyme from the many ver- 
sions. At the end the author has included one of the earliest tunes associ- 
ated with the ballad. This large picture book with full-page illustrations 
and two lines of text on each page will delight children. 

Ages 4-8 Harcourt, Brace & Co.; $2.50 


IN PONDS AND STREAMS 
Written and illustrated by Margaret Waring Buck 

Descriptions and pictures of flowers, ferns, insects, snakes, turtles, and other 
forms of life along the edges of ponds and streams. The text is simple 
and clear and the pictures 
very appealing. It will make 
exploring more interesting 
and wil! be a very useful 
book in schools because of 
its information. 

All ages Abingdon; $3.00 


MISS JELLYTOT’S VISIT 

By Mabel L. Hunt, pictures by Velma Iisley 
Katie loved her mother’s cookies, jelly tots. 
She also loved it when her mother entertained 
a glamorous person who had breakfast in bed 
and smelled of French perfume. Nine-year-old 
Katie decided to “visit” as Miss Jellytot. 

Ages 6-10 J. B. Lippincott Co., $2.50 


THE POPPY SEEDS 

By Clyde Bulla, illustrated by Jean Charlot 
Pablo was weary of carrying water from the river. 
If only rain would sometime fall in this Mexican 
valley! What happened when Pablo planted some 
poppy seeds near a cross old man’s spring makes a 
very satisfying story of human relations. 

Ages 5-7 Thomas Y. Crowell Co.; $2.75 





CHICKENS AND HOW TO RAISE THEM 

Written and illustrated by Louis Darling 

This attractive book about poultry has been very much needed. Children 
will find all they need to know about the kinds easiest to raise, the kind of 
house to build, the growth of chickens, and feeding them. 

All ages Wm. Morrow & Co.; $2.00 


THE TRUE BOOKS 

TOOLS FOR BUILDING: By Jerome Leavitt, pictures by Bill Armstrong 

ANIMAL BABIES: By Illa Podendorf, illustrated by Pauline Adams 

WEEDS AND WILDFLOWERS: By Illa Podendorf, pictures by Mary Gehr 

DINOSAURS: By Mary Lou Clark, illustrations by Chauncey Maltman 

THE CIRCUS: By Mabel Harmer, illustrations by Loran Wilford 

OUR POST OFFICE AND ITS HELPERS: By Irene Sevrey Miner, pictures 
by Mary Salem 

These new, attractive, easy-to-read books in the “True” series will have strong 

appeal for both children and adults. The building-tools book is very unusual and 

much needed for this age level. Young children will adore the animal-babies 

book and they can understand the lovely simple description in the weeds-and- 

wildflowers one. The one on dinosaurs is the simplest of all the dinosaur books. 

The cireus book gives an account of circus organization, while the post-office one 

will be especially helpful in primary social-studies activities. 


Ages 5-10 The Childrens Press; $2.00 each 
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Principal, Elementary School, 
Honeoye Falls, New York 





School Cexts 


OUR HOME AND SCHOOL 
By R. W. Burkhardt and Ann McGuiness 
This is an excellent example of the integra- 
tion which can be attained in social studies, 
reading, and science in the first grade. It 
portrays Jack, a first-grader, dressing warmly 
for school, meeting experiences in eating 
at school, planting seeds, playground games, 
and a “clean-up” campaign. Home experi- 
ences include helping Mother, a picnic, and 
a circus. Beckley-Cardy Co.; $1.68 













THE NEW BASIC READING PROGRAM 

THE NEW TIMES AND PLACES 

MORE TIMES AND PLACES 

By William S. Gray and others 

In these new fourth-grade readers are seventy-six fine stories. No reading 
skill has been neglected, the vocabulary is controlled, and all teaching 
helps have been carefully 

worked out. In addition, 


* publishers claim that stories GOOD FOR YOU, Grade 4 





. have been selected with a By Charles E. Wilcox and others 
view to helping children to In this “Health Action Series” book, the major 
understand themselves and areas of health instruction—physical and social 
encouraging them to find health, safety and first aid, personal hygiene 
ideas which they can apply and health services—are all treated in an inter- 
personally. Scott, esting manner. Like the others in the series, 
Foresman & Co.; $1.88 each this book is educationally sound, easy to read, 


and well illustrated. Beckley-Cardy Co.; $2.20 


/ Professional Books 


GUIDING GROWTH IN READING 

By Margaret G. McKim 

This book is for classroom teachers—practical at every step. It dis- 
cusses such questions as “What makes for success in beginning reading?” 
“How can we develop independent readers in the primary grades?” “How 
can we expand reading skills in the intermediate grades?” The material 
is especially useful because it is actually taken from practical teach- 
ing situations. The Macmillan Co.; $5.25 


CHILDREN’S SOCIAL VALUES 

By Arthur W. Foshay, Kenneth D. Wann and associates 

This book analyzes not only what teachers have learned about social 
behavior of children but also what they have found out about the values, 
difficulties, and satisfactions of cooperative action research. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; $3.50 


CREATIVE HANDICRAFT 

By Ira C. Madden 

This is a course in elementary craftwork. It teach- 

es the fundamentals of using shop equipment and 

materials. Some specific topics discussed are planning 

a project, developing patterns, selecting tools, use 
of power tools, wood finishing, and metal work. Well- 

photographed shop projects include tie racks, book 

ends, sugar scoops, doorstops, sewing kits, corner 


shelves, and birdhouses. Goodheart- 
Willcox Co., 1321 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3; $3.75 








FUN WITH SKITS, STUNTS, AND STORIES 
By Helen and Larry Eisenberg 

Whatever the recreation need, for adults or youngsters, at home, church, or club, 
this volume will suggest many happy times, There are quiet and active fun, one- 
man “quickies,” and longer stunts. There are feats using a narrator, group skits, 
physical activities, skits with music, and funny stories from three to twenty-five 
minutes in length. Association Press; $2.95 
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Unique “Soundbook” 


—a vivid aid to study of songbirds 


New teaching aid from Cornell University Laboratory of Ornithoiogy 
has a recording of the melodies of 24 songsters most common in this country, 
true-life photos of each, description, memory phrases and stories. 


Here’s a new kind of bird book called 
SONGBIRDS OF AMERICA in Color, 
Sound and Story. It includes a high 
fidelity recording of 24 bird songs 
heard around your home and coun- 
tryside (by the eminent audio engi- 
neer, Dr. P. P. Kellogg). 


Also you have photos of each bird, 
in beautiful color, taken in its natural 
habitat (by the renowned bird au- 
thority, Dr. A. A. Allen). 


Class listens and identifies each bird 
by its faithful color picture; and 


reads about it, where it lives, what 
its size and habits. 

Memory phrases, amusing and phonetic, help 
fix the songs in the mind. For example, the 
Warbling Vireo sings “Iggley, pigelly wiggely 
pig”; the White-throated Sparrow sounds as 
if singing, ““Pure-sweet —Canada—Canada 
Canada” or “Poor Sam Peabody--Peabody 
—Peabody.” Fun to learn. 

Besides the recording, pictures and descrip- 
tions, are fascinating commentaries on birds; 
flyways; story of usefulness to man, color 
magic, ways of birds; how to attract with 
houses, food, etc.; how to make own record- 
ings and photos in the field. And for further 
study are listed 49 books, periodicals, 
bulletins, recordings. 


For soundbook described—SONGBIRDS OF AMERICA in Color, 
Sound and Story produced by corne.t university, published by BooK-recorps, inc, of N.Y, 
City, write CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, Chicago 5, State which recording you want 


—3314 or 45 R.P.M. Complete book, $4.95, postpaid. 


How chewing tasty Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helps 


It's just a simple fact that chewing helps you relax aa. 
relieve tension. So it is, when you chew healthful, _—_— \ 


delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum, it helps 
you ease down and relax. Just try it tonight. See 
for yourself. Enjoy daily. Millions do. 













MAG ic S$ LATE — 
LE 
e ope New! 3 in 1! A wonderful 
story ...a Magic Slate. . . 


and dozens of fascinat- 
ing activities. Boys and 
girls find new enthusi- 
asm. It’s fun to read, 
write, draw with these 
completely different Magic 
Slate Books 6% x 9. 


INSTRUCTIONS 
ACTIVITIES 






MAGIC SLATE 


end Drawing Tool 
WRITE PRR 


T 
ERASE ai teaser 








9 Titles at your dealer’s...or send *} 
MAGIC FOREST « Where JESUS Lived « First PLANE Ride — er 
Trip to MEXICO « Billy's FISHING Trip » SEE Our WORLD “.” 
Day at Circus « PINKY LEE in Barcelona » ABC’S Magic Way 








The STRATHMORE co. 22522: 





YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Almost 2000 authors—most of them new—have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed 
through our unique plan. No matter what type of 
book you've written—fiction, poetry, biography, 
religious — we can help you. Send for our free 
iMustrated brochure, ‘“‘We Can Publish Your Book”’. 


EXPOSITION PRESS | Dept. LM 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 








APPLICATION 4.25 
25 PHOTOS 1 


Genuine Moen-Tone, Nationally 
Known, Perfect Copies, size 244x3*, 
Send good head and shoulder 
photo. Original returned unharmed. 
Prompt service. Superior Quality 
since 1898. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 

Box 867.0 La Crosse, Wis. 
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NATURAL 
SCIENCE 
A 85 
Ar mats ; 
Astronomy (8 
Bird 32 
Cott [5 
Deve Life 41 
Earth Surface ’ 
Fishing (13 
Gra 56 
Inse 44 
Ligt 42 
Milk (48 
National Pars 47 
National Reso 16 
Potroleun 86 
Pets and Their Ca 70 
Plant Life 39 
Rocks and Mineral 5 
Sea Croatures (2 
Trees 9 
Water (82 
Weather 19 
Wild Filowe 36 
LIVING 
TOGETHER 
American Citizenship (57 
Character Educatio 31 
Chitdren in a Democracy (6¢ ) 
Chr nat Customs (34) 
cr as Musi 35 
City Life (16 
c nial Life (50 
Community Life 46) 
Exploring The World (11) 
Family Life (30 
Far Life (14 
History of Democracy (59 
Nation's Health, The (62) 
Old World Gifts (10 
Our Schools (37 
Post Office, The (27 
Sefoty Education (24) 
Thrift (21 


Come memes aficw 


RELATED - SUBJECT SETS 


Here is a complete fist of The Instructor Resource Units. 
When ordering individually, please order by number. 


a 





PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE 


Airplanes (1 
American Inventor 75) 
American Railroad 71) 


Boats (12 

Books (25 

Cloth for your Clothing (68) 
Clothing (26 

Communication (2) 

Son servation 79 

Electricity (54 

Fire and Fuel (49) 

Food (6 


tron and Steel (74 
Lumbering (62 


Modcrn Airplane 73) 

Mu 33 

Rubber (78 

Science and Commerce (60) 

Scienc and Industry 58 

Science in Agriculture 66 

Shelter 

Transportation 17 
WORLD 
PEOPLES 

Africa (72 

Alaska (84 

Australia 63 

Canada (67 

Early Indians (80) 

Eskimos (4 

Holland (23 

india (69 

Indians (40 

Japan (46 

Mexico (18 


Middie West (77 

New England (76 

Old Stone Age (53 

Pacific States (83 

Pioneer Life (20 

Rocky Mountain States (81) 
South America (22 


Win an ¢ Views +f Coorworsrrlaantiionss 











Each set is packaged in a new-type, cloth-bound portfolio which provides for easier handling — 














NOW....The Instructor 


Illustrated Resource Units 
ARE AVAILABLE IN 4 RELATED-SUBJECT SETS 


Here's the handy new way to use The Instructor Illustrated Units — in four Related-Subject Sets. 


for the most convenient storage of both units and additional materials you want to keep with your 


units. 


You'll find that these related-topic sets will enable you to plan easily for better curriculum cover- 
age. And through the increased use of unit experiences, you will better integrate Social Studies 
and Science with other subjects to attain desired classroom objectives. 


All 4 Unit Sets in Cloth-Bound Cases 
Suiteertans tags ers “5? Bach Set of Related-Subject Units in Case $6.75 


Please send me at once the following ILLUSTRATED UNITS: 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


To 
Complete Sets of 86 ILLUSTRATED UNITS in four cloth-bound cases @ $25.00 ea. 





Sets of ILLUSTRATED UNITS in cloth-bound case (Check boxes) @ $ 6.75 ea. ........ 


Natural Science 


Physical Science 


World Peoples 


[] Living Together 


21 UNITS of your choice in cloth-bound case (List numbers below) @ $6.75 ea. 


Individual Units (Order by number from complete list) 


Enclosed is $ 


Name 


St 


or R.D 


payment in tull 
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50c each, 3 for $1.00 


Bill me, payable in 30 days 


Grade 


State 


$25.00 21 Units of Your Choice in Cloth-Bound Case $6.75 
50c each, 3 for $1.00 


Individual Units 


Eighty-six Units in social studies and elementary science are 
now available. Let these modern Units, prepared by recognized 
authorities, bring new ideas and inspiration to your classroom. 
Their use will materially enhance the effectiveness of the 
teaching effort in social studies and elementary science. 


PICTURES TO USE FOR RAPID COMPREHENSION. 
MATERIAL ORGANIZED FOR EACH GRADE LEVEL. 
TIMESAVING PLAN OF TEACHING PROCEDURE. 

FOUR PAGES OF VISUAL MATERIAL WITH EACH UNIT. 
EACH UNIT COMPLETE—86 UNITS AVAILABLE. 


Each Unit, printed on heavy enamel-finish paper, includes an 
eight-page brochure (size of THE INSTRUCTOR page) with 
a full-page photograph . . . procedures useful in teaching the 
Unit . . . content material for primary-, middle-, and upper- 
grade levels . . . and activity suggestions based on the Unit. 
There is also a four-page spread of photographs, ready to 
display, cut out, or file, with no printing on the back. Use the 
coupon at the left to order your supply of Units NOW. 
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Teaching is better because.... 


IRENE F. CYPHER 


Audio-Visual Editor of The Instructor 


fy HAS been said that there is always room for improvement. We sub- 
scribe to this statement, particularly when we are considering the 
matter of classroom instructional periods and the instructional materials 
used in the course of a year within the walls of the average classroom. 

The most important fact for everyone concerned with education -today 
is to remember at-all times that we are dealing with human beings. They — 
may be young children in the classroom, they may be adults in community 
groups—but whatever the age level, all have very real human. needs. 
Among the, most important of these needs is adequate preparation: ade- 
quate preparation for living. in terms of all which that implies. 

The young child has a great need for skills and abilities that will help 
him know how to move about in the world, how to feed, clothe, and care 
for himself, and eventually how to maintain himself with a degree of 
éase and comfort and how to get along and work with other individuals. 
The school is faced with the task of teaching this individual so that he 
can go forth prepared to meet these needs. If the job is to (See next page) 
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EVERY CHILD in the primary grades will love these new Coronet films 

. . especially designed to stimulate the development of language abilities 
and skills so important to your pupils. Here is a wealth of background 
material for further learning activities—reading, storytelling, play-acting, 
drawing and other forms of written or oral expression—carefully 
correlated to the most widely used readers. 


In these 16mm sound motion pictures for kindergarten through 
grade three, youngsters see and hear pupils of their own ages in 
stimulating, realistic story situations on the screen. Here are exciting, 
new steps co learning at the child’s own level of understanding. 


We Explore the Beach The Monkey and the Organ Grinder 
Zoo Babies (Observing Things About Us) Fun with Speech Sounds 

Spring !s an Adventure The Peddler and the Monkeys 

A Boy of Mexico: Juan and His Donkey Birds of Our Storybooks 


These are just a few of the more than 250 Coronet films available for the 
primary and intermediate grades. All are inexpensive to Own or rent, 

and are fully described in the big, new 1955-56 Catalogue of 

Coronet Films. To obtain your free copy, just fill in and clip the handy 
coupon below . . . and mail it today! 


Coronet 
Films 
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be well done, we should have the 
best of materials with which to 
carry out the process, and as good 
an environmental setting to work 
in as we can possibly secure. 

Up to this point there is gen- 
erally very little disagreement 
with what has been said. When 
we go on to say, however, that 
this means using all types of in- 
structional materials, from chalk 
and crayons to motion pictures, 
filmstrips, and television, there is 
sometimes a bit of hesitancy even 
today. You hear it said that a lot 
of good teaching has been done 
over the years without recourse 
to all these newer gadgets. 


Why Use AV Materials? 


The modern child lives in a 
world of films, radio, photogra- 
phy, tape recorders, and televi- 
sion. When he comes to school 
to gain skills that will help to 
make him a healthy, mature 
member of society, what will he 
think if he is seated in a room 
whose walls shut out the world, a 
room in which life experiences 
are touched only through books? 

If the child is from a home in 
which he has seen and been ac- 
customed to using all the modern 
devices, his first reaction will be 
one of disappointment that school 
has so little to offer him when he 
expected it to give so much. As 
he continues, this feeling will 
grow into one of resentment. 

If the child is one from a less 
privileged home, he in his turn 
will never be given an opportu- 
nity to find out about the things 
that make for better living and 
working, and for a broader vision. 

As teachers we should all real- 
ize that the materials and equip- 
ment available today are price- 
less adjuncts, designed to help 
make good teaching. They supply 
something that will help to meet 
different needs, tastes, abilities, 
likes, and dislikes. They provide 
a teacher with the means for 
meeting all kinds of situations, 
for attracting and holding atten- 
tion, for answering questions and 
rousing the imagination. 


AV Does Help 


This matter of bringing the 
world into the classroom is one 
which presents many problems. 
Recently the New York Herald- 
Tribune published this item: “A 
city-bred seven-year-old, who had 
spent part of the winter term 
over schoolbooks with pictures of 
animals, recently was taken on 
his first country vacation. His 
teacher received the following 
communication from him: ‘Dear 
Teacher: I have seen a real cow. 
A cow is much too big to fit in a 
book. I think you should know.’” 

Can’t you just put yourself in 
the place of that seven-year-old 
and feel his bewilderment on first 





seeing a cow? How much better 
pees he might have been if 
is classroom experience had in- 
cluded motion pictures showing 
farm and barnyard animals. 

Another child of our acquaint- 
ance was in the beginning stages 
of learning about geographic 
facts. One book mentioned a cer- 
tain range of mountains as being 
perpetually “snow-capped.” Her 
word concept of a “cap” was that 
of something with strings to tie 
and hold it fast. It was not until 
she saw a series of slides showing 
mountain peaks topped with glis- 
tening snow caps that she began 
to understand how words can 
have many shades of meaning. 

Another child, reared in a rural 
area where the families were all 
of a certain mid-European origin, 
had heard nothing but disparag- 
ing remarks about the people of 
Greece and Turkey. One week 
three films were shown in his 
social-studies class. He saw some- 
thing of the ancient wonders of 
Greece; he saw something of farm 
and city life in modern Greece; 
and he saw the same for Turkey. 
On Friday he was overheard to 
say, “I could have sworn that the 
farmer was my grandfather!” 
—a beginning step toward group 
understanding. 


Serving Children’s Needs 


That is the important thing for 
us all to remember. These in- 
structional materials are better 
because they appeal to eye and 
ear; they help to make so many 
things concrete and meaningful 
to so many types of pupils in our 
classes. No one class is ever made 
up of completely similar pupils. 
The use of different types of ma- 
terials will help a teacher to do a 
better job of reaching a greater 
number of pupils. 

These instructional materials 
are a normal part of educational 
equipment. But, whatever ones 
we use, we need those that give 
us pictures of people, places, and 
things. We need those which 
bring beauty and true sound ef- 
fects into the class; we need those 
which show us clearly all facets 
of a subject; and there is certain- 
ly a need for humer and eye ap- 
peal. Never underestimate the 
children’s innate love of beauty 
and rich sense of humor. The ma- 
terials used in a classroom must 
be as fine and as beautiful as it is 
possible for us to obtain. There 
is no time for mere passive view- 
ing. All materials should be used. 
The only reason for the use oi 
materials in our classrooms is to 
serve the needs of the human be- 
ings growing up in our schools. 
The use of good materials will 
more than reward us, inasmuch 
as the end product—a healthy, 
thinking, capable individual— 
will be better because of them. 
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FILMS 
BRIDGE the GAP 


Sarah N. Alexander 


Director, Audio-Visual Aids Program, 
Monmouth County Audio-Visual Aids Comnussion, New Jersey 


BELIEVE in the United States of 

America as a government of 
the people, by the people, for the 
people. .... ” These words held 
an even greater meaning for Dora 
Mazurek this particular morning 
as her eighth-grade class said to- 
gether “The American’s Creed,” 
part of the daily program in the 
classroom of Mrs. Adelaide Wolfe 
at Perrineville School. Today the 
class was to witness the naturali- 
zation ceremony for seventy-six 
people from twenty-four nations. 

There were many in the class 
who had relatives among the 
group of naturalized citizens, in- 
cluding the teacher. Still others 
could trace their heritage to im- 
migrant parents or grandparents. 
The social-studies unit, “Immigra- 
tion to the United States: Its 
Causes and Effects,” was fast com- 
ing to a climax with a real and 
vital experience. 

First, the class had sought in- 
formation on the various coun- 
tries from which the immigrants 
came and noted the trend of pop- 
ulation growth in the United 
States necessitating restriction 
laws. This trend in immigration 
through the years was charted on 
a bar graph by two students and 
explained to the class. 

Next, discovering the contribu- 
tions of the immigrant to his new 
land gave the class an insight into 
the economic, social, and political 
growth of this nation. Research 





on the lives of famous U.S. immi- 
grants and naturalized citizens 
was developed into oral reports. 
Lastly, the procedures for an im- 
migrant to gain citizenship in the 
United States were studied. 


A Problem 
At this point, Mrs. Wolfe, the 


teacher, faced a problem. How 
should she bridge the gap be- 
tween the classroom experiences 
in the social-studies unit and the 
witnessing of the naturalization 
ceremony? The film, “Immigra- 
tion,” was the answer. 

During the viewing of the film, 
the concentrated expressions on 
the faces of the boys and girls 
were real evidence that here, be- 
fore their very eyes, unfolded a 
series of events and peoples 
which gave lifelike meaning to 
the learning experienced in the 
classroom. 

As the film ended with a group 
of “new” citizens taking their 
“Oath of Allegiance,” the eighth 
grade was able to leave the class- 
room for the naturalization cere- 
mony with a shared background 
of learning enriched by a film. 


Timing 


One can easily realize that 
learning was better here because 
an educational film was utilized 
at the moment it was needed. The 
right material at the right place 
at the right time (See next page) 





Easy 3-spot threading 

.. Over sound drum, 
through film gate, on 
to single drive 


sprocket. 












Easiest to operate 
(with finger-tip con- 
trol panel, softly il- 
luminated). Start 
motor, turn on lamp, 
adjust sound volume. 





THE NEW VICTOR 
has these features for TEACHERS 


aw LIGHTWEIGHT PORTABILITY 
So easy to carry from class-to-class, 


BETTER INSTRUCTION 
With Victor's superb sound 
longer. 


The newest in 16mm sound 


3 models — one for every au 


for medium 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER TODAY 


VICTOR uate 


Dept. $-65, Davenport, lowa, U.S. A. 
New York — Chicago 


Quality Motion Picture Equipment Si 


1S easy as I-2-3 to operate 


of emergency. 


films are understood more easily . . . 


ences sized audiences 
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Easiest on your films 
— 3-spot safety film 
trips protect films by 


stopping projector 


immediately in case 





and picture quality, 
remembered 


TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 


projector engineer- 


ing with Victor's Lubrimatic Oil System insure 
thousands of carefree film miles. 


dience and budget: 
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Learning Ji better Because - - - 


and used in the right way has long been the “golden 
rule” for utilizing audio-visual materials. 


Further Utilization 


The fifth grade at Perrineville School was progress- 
ing in a social-studies unit, “Westward Movement in 
the United States.” This class was on “double ses- 
sion,” and it was most important to promote the most 
learning in a minimum of time. Therefore, the 


(Continued from preceding page) 


teacher, Mrs. Harris, requested the film, “Lewis and 
Clark,” for a specific date. 

For about fifteen minutes before the viewing, the 
class discussed their study of Lewis and Clark and 
observed the territory of exploration on the map. As 
it was not necessary to totally darken the room dur- 
ing projection, the class was asked to jot down some 
notes. Eddie said, “I had thought the ‘Bird Woman’ 


would be a great big Indian woman, but she was a 
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VU-LYTE’s Built-In Pointer (a sharp clear 
white arrow) is a great aid to Public 
Speakers. 


Pointing with an Arrow makes learning 
easier. 


The VU-LYTE Built-In Arrow Pointer is the 
most advanced, most widely used pointer 
in Opaque Projectors today. It’s the most 
efficient pointer, yet the simplest to op- 
erate. That’s why it’s so helpful. 


Using the VU-LYTE’s Built-In Pointer is one 
of the best methods known to get ideas 
and facts across so they're remembered. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION of VU-LYTE with BUILT-IN POINTER! 


If you are interested in quicker, better learning, i 
mail the coupon for a FREE DEMONSTRATION. 
You'll be amazed at how the VU-LYTE with 
BUILT-IN POINTER gives expression to your 
full Executive potential. Of course, there’s no 


cost or obligation. 


No slides or other preparation is necessary. The 
VU-LYTE takes copy as large as 10 x 10 inches, 


can project it to 10 x 10 feet! 


FOR THE BRIGHTEST SHARPEST PICTURES, 
FOR THE EASIEST OPERATION, for the Opaque 
Projector that's PROVED most durable... it's 


VU-LYTE! 
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Charles Beseler Co., Dept. L-6 
60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 
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Mrs. Harris and her class follow the ex- 
plorations of Lewis and Clark on a map. 


very small person.” “This was 
just like a movie we see down- 
town,” exclaimed David. Michael 
remarked, “I liked this film—l 
didn’t feel like I was studying.” 
Perhaps some critics would as- 
sume from these remarks that lit- 
tle learning was achieved. Mrs. 
Harris, however, realized that the 
film had been successful. Inter- 
est had been renewed and stimu- 
lated: these fifth-graders were ea- 
ger to continue their reading and 
activities and they were better 
prepared mentally and emotion- 
ally for the culminating work on 
this portion of their unit on ex- 
ploration. 

Truly, the big gap had been 
bridged between the printed page 
and real-iife drama. 

It is difficult to imagine that 
one could believe a_ classroom 
film, when utilized in the manner 
of the A-V “golden rule,” does 
not motivate, stimulate, or give 
detailed facts and explanations to 
boys and girls which cannot be 
acquired through any of the oth- 
er media. 

Whether it be films for social 
studies as described here; for 
science—when laboratory tech- 
niques are unavailable and mo- 
tion is of great importance; for 
nature study—to enlarge upon 
areas where field trips and stu- 
dents’ individual contributions 
do not fill the need; for reading 
—to promote individual think- 
ing; for arithmetic—to give more 
understanding of its value and me- 
chanics; for guidance—to create 
discussion and build good habits; 
or for any other areas that make 
up the total learning experiences 
of the child, the impact of “bring- 
ing the world into the classroom” 
through the utilization of the 
educational film is yet to be fully 
realized. 

When the “citizens of tomor- 
row” are living in their “world of 
today,” then they will know that 
we have helped prepare them for 
better living through the use of 
educational films. 


Ep!toriaL Norte: Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois, is 
the producer of the two 16 mm. films 
mentioned in the article: 

Immigration, black and white, 11 min- 
utes, $50. 

Lewis and Clark, black and white, 17 
minutes, $100. 

Consult your nearest Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films preview and rental li- 
brary or your local film distributor if 
you wish to rent these films. 
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‘The Tape Recorder Iuswres 
BETTER TEACHING 


Ruth Graham 


Teacher, Third Grade, George Washington School, 


VERY teacher who has had an 
opportunity to use the tape 
recorder in the classroom realizes 
that this instrument presents 
learning opportunities that cannot 
be furnished by any other verbal 
means of instruction. To achieve a 
maximum of effectiveness, it is es- 
sential to do much pre-planning. 


In Guidance 


In the case of Billy, in my 
third-grade classroom, a tape re- 
cording proved to be an outstand- 
ing example of a good therapy 
measure. At the beginning of the 
year he was enrolled in our 
school, coming from a_ private 
school in another town. He was 
emotionally tense, small in stat- 
ure, and extremely insecure. His 
mother, in her eagerness to see 
her only child achieve perfection, 
unwittingly produced the ten- 
sions. 

This condition had existed for 
a long period of time, but it was 
aggravated by a new school situa- 
tion. Stuttering was becoming 
progressively worse, but the child 
seemed to be unaware of the prob- 
lem. The mother worked hard 
with Billy at home, accenting 
the sounds, losing her patience 
with him, and allowing her own 
feelings to obscure her goals for 
the child. 

Since I had been unable during 
conferences to convince the moth- 
er that Billy should not be pushed 
beyond his ability to maintain 
an interest in the school program, 
I turned to the tape recorder as 
a means of convincing her that 
stuttering was the end result of 
pressures, 





Winchester, Massachusetts 


Each child in his reading group 
was: given an opportunity to re- 
cord his oral work. A conference 
followed with the mother, who 
up to this time still refused to be- 
lieve that any attention should be 
given to the problem. After hear- 
ing the recording she was con- 
vinced, and began to take an en- 
tirely different approach, which 
prevented Billy’s forming a habit 
that would have made him very 
self-conscious in all oral language 
experiences. 


In Reading 


Every teacher who uses a tape 
recorder recognizes that it is in- 
valuable in the teaching of read- 
ing. Growth patterns are variable 
and recollections can be influ- 
enced by the success of the mo- 
ment, or the lack of it. I have 
found it a good plan to tape the 
oral reading of children at reg- 
ular intervals throughout the 
school year, playing it back with 
enough frequency to enable each 
pupil to analyze and evaluate his 
own problem. It spurs him to put 
forth greater effort when he knows 
that he is making real progress. 
The tape is an indisputable ree- 
ord, allowing no room for guess- 
work in evaluation. 


In Social Studies 


In social studies, recordings 
can be made of the first organized 
reports presented to the class au- 
dience at the beginning of the 
school year. Here is an excellent 
opportunity to demonstrate to 
children the qualities of a good 
report in terms of interest, organ- 
ization of ideas, new information, 


critical thinking, and the sundry 
requisites of a good pupil teach- 
ing situation. 

Frequently a radio or television 
breadecast cannot be heard by chil- 
dren at a time when class discus- 
sion will further knowledge. A 
recording makes it possible to put 
the material to use when it will 
be most effective. 

We do not begin to use the rich 
resources among our parents’ and 
teachers’ groups. Many of them 
have taken interesting trips but, 
due to conflicting working hours, 
they are not able to share these 
experiences with children. Here 
the tape recorder can step in and 
fill the need, so that the trip is 
brought to the classroom vicari- 
ously, 


In Program Planning 


Children who are planning an 
assembly program may use the 
tape recorder in several ways: 

l. To organize the program 
through teacher-pupil planning. 

2. To evaluate pupil perform- 
ances and revise where necessary. 

3. To review the finished pro- 
duction for the joy of listening 
to a pleasant experience. 

Many of us have tape recorders 
available, but are we putting them 
to the best possible use? The in- 
strument is a valuable teaching 
tool, well worth the effort in- 
volved in experimentation. We 
are constantly finding new ways 
to use it effectively and we can 
certainly get our money’s worth 
—and more—when we study the 
many possibilities that await the 
creative ingenuity of teachers in 
the classrooms of the nation. 
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ERVIN NEPHEW 


Consultant in Education 


IMAGINE: You don't need to 
know how to square dance yourself 
to teach with these records, called 
School Squeres. They were made ex- 
pressly for use by you teachers who 
don't know how and for beginning 
groups of children. 


EMAGINE: ii you have to do Is 
turn on the record player and help your 
children follow the step-by-step di-ec- 
tions on the records—not from a sheet 
or a book. 


EMAGINE: Wo written instruc- 
tions to try to decipher. The instruc- 
tions for every detail, the clear calls, 
and orchestra music are all on the 
records—the final result of an elemen- 
tary educator's long period of experi- 
mentation and working with children. 


IMAGINE: Using materials pre- 
pared for teachers by a person who 
works right in the classroom. (These are 
not done by a square dance authority 
who may not understand and may not 
be interested in how children learn). 
Their use in classrooms throughout the 
Country for 22 years now proves be- 
yond any doubt that any teacher can 
use them successfully. 


IMAGINES The fun and benefits 


you and your children can have so 
easily. (We recommend use from grades 
3 to 8.) 


There are 2 albums 
of 7 records each, 12 inch, 78 rpm. 
They are planned as a complete set 
for a full year's work—t0 complete 
square dances such as Take a Little 
Peek and Old Man from Arkansas. 


Seldom has any new set of rec- 
ords received so many previews | 
by leading educational maga- | 
zines, such as the examples listed 
below: (Dates and pages are 
given if you wish to read the 
entire review.) 


Catholic Education Journal, Sept. | 953, 
p. 70 A. 
ee . These records were planned by a 
teacher who knows froth experience the 
difficulties children encounter in follow- 
ing dance records. .. .« 
Teaching Tools, Number |, 
p. 40. 
. . « « This extensive collection of aquare 
dance records ia unique in that compiete 
instructions are given prior to each of 
the different aquare dances and the ree- 
ords are timed jor actual wae... . 
Technically the records are excellent! ... 
Instructor Magazine, Jan., 1954, p. 45. 
. . . « Here ta a collection of recorde in 
which the instructions are really complete! 
Each direction ia so clear that you won't 
need to waste precious time previewing 
the records... . 
Kansas Music Review, Sept., 1954, 
p. 28. (Ed. note following the review): 
This set of records is worth looking into 
if you want to learn about square danc- 
ing and introduce the activity in your 
ec 


You wiil like them tee! 
Why not ask your incipal to place an 
today nl Fe children started 
away? Full ice is only $12.50 per 
album (2 albums in the set, 14 large rec- 
ords in all, 78 rpm, can use on any rec 
player). 


You can save 10% by enclosing payment 
with the order ($22.50). We pay all shipping 
charges and guarantee safe livery any- 
where. 


Vol. fl, 


Palo Alto, California 















| FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


* Filmed in locales where early chapters 
of American History had their origin — in 
England, on the North Atlantic, and in the 
U.S E B Films has just completed two 
epochal classroom films (each 2 reels, b/w) 
notable for historical accuracy, skillful act- 
ing and carefully researched period cos- 
tunes and sets: "The Pilgrims” recreates 
the persecution in England, the impover- 
ished stay in Holland, the grim ocean cross- 
ine and the heroic battle against the first 
New England winter. The signing of the 


Compact (below) and the first Thanks- 


giving are memorable scenes 


ld 


Yd 





“Captain John Smith” follows the adven- 
tures of the men who planted the first per- 
manent English colony in the New World 
and vividly depicts.the character of their 
indomitable leader. Smith’s capture by In- 
dians and his release through Pocahontas’ 
intervention are authentically re-enacted 
Each vital film will enrich the learn- 
ing experience, not only in American His- 
tory but also in other areas of the elemen- 
tary curriculum 
SOCIAL STUDIES FILMS 
“Ocean Voyage,” filmed 
aboard one of the World's 
greatest new liners, the S.S 
~~ Olympia, mirrors all the 
exciting drama of a five-day Atlantic cross- 
ing, through the eyes of a young appren- 
tice seaman (1% reels, color and b/w — 
primary level). “Children of Germany” 
(elementary) filmed in the Rhineland, and 
“France and Its People (junior and senior 
high) are also new releases for Social 
Studies classes (each 1% reels, color and 
black and white). 


SCIENCE FILMS 


“Energy from the Sun” (/ reel, b/w), 
shows how the sun produces radiant en- 
ergy, how man uses this energy; and out- 
lines possible future uses “Mollusks” 
(1% reels, color) are described and dis- 
cussed with reference to their economic 
importance for pearls and shell and as food. 


JUNIOR BRITANNICA FILMS 

* Be sure to preview “Learning About 
Sound” and “How Our Bodies Fight Dis- 
ease,” prototype films in a significant new 
series of E B Films produced especially for 
the primary and middle grades. New 
“Tumor EB” titles will be announced as 
released in ensuing months 


EB FILMSTRIPS BASED ON DISNEY'S 
“LIVING DESERT” 

The superb color “stills” captured by Walt 
Disney cameramen while on location for 
the award-winning motion picture are now 
available for middle grades, junior and 
high school science and geography classes. 
This exciting new series of 6 EB Filmstrips 
— “The Living Desert,” was produced in 
collaboration with the Chicago Natural His- 
tory Museum and Walt Disney Productions 


Mail Coupon Today! 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 
1150 W 

Gentlemen DEPT. 1-65, EBF 

My school is interested in; 

New EB Films 

New EBF Filmstrips 

Please send information: 
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Understanding 
Yt Better with 


FELT BOARDS 


Margaret M. Jackson 


Director, Depariment of A-V Education, 
Public Schools, New Bedford, Massachusetts 


D iD you ever try to teach soil 

conservation to a group of 
city children who had very little 
knowledge of tree roots and soil? 
It is definitely not a textbook 
activity, and it takes all of the 
imagination of a good, ambitious 
teacher to picture for his class the 


destruction that has taken place 


| material. 


in this wonderful fertile land. 
Teachers are always searching 
in every corner of the community 
for ideas—for something different 
—for some way to do it better. 
We took our soil conservation 
problem to our local Junior Gar- 
den Club and asked for source 
It was a lucky choice 


| for we were given a leaflet from 
| the Audubon Society describing a 
felt-board project on conservation. 


A felt board! That magical 
background on which you can tell 
your story without the aid of 
chalk, paint, pins, or tacks! You 
place your picture against the felt 
background and there it remains. 

We now had the basic idea. 
Three teachers who were most in- 
terested in using this method of 


| telling the conservation story pro- 


ceeded to adapt the material to 
their needs. One fifth-grade teach- 
er made the props herself, cutting 
out pictures and putting sand- 


pee on the back of each, so that 





er class could build a story. In a 
sixth-grade class one pupil vied 
with another in creating colorful 
flowers, trees, dnd birds that 
would help to tell the story. One 
class had a group dramatize the 
story while the leader placed the 
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materials on the felt board. An- 
other had two operators building 
the felt story while a tape record- 
ing made by their classmates 
acted as narrator. 

The story told by each of these 
groups is a simple one of a land- 
owner who was blessed with a 
large area of good soil, a pond, 
and fine trees and flowers. Birds 
and animals abounded; only ro- 
dents were scarce. (See photo.) 

The lure of big profits entered 
the picture and the owner decided 
to cut down the trees and sell the 
lumber. (The removal of these 
luxurious trees had a deep effect 
on the viewers.) One by one the 
small animals and birds, having 
lost their homes, left the scene. 
The soil without the roots would 
not hold water to feed the pond, 
so this was also removed from the 
felt board. 

At this point the student au- 
dience faced a bleak-looking felt 
board with trees, pond, flowers, 
and birds gone. A strip of brown 
material to represent barren soil, 
dotted with rodents, was placed 
on the board. Generations passed 
before the first healthy weeds ac- 
tually took root. A modern scien- 
tific farmer then appeared on the 
scene and planted young trees. 
Again, as if by magic, the barren 
scene changed, and then came the 


happy ending of our felt-board | 


story—a picture of rich growth 
and luxuriant bird and animal 
life. 


Do you think these children 


really learned the (See next page) 
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Reprints of the Audio-Visual Supplement 
- available upon en. We —s 
you order promptly the supply 
limited. Orders must be received by June 

1, 1955, to insure delivery. 


Prices of reprints are: single copy, twenty 
cents; ten or more copies to one address, 
ten cents each; or more to one address, 

cents each. Payment must accompany 
all orders. Write to: 





Dept. A-V 655 Dansville, N.Y. 
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use emily [red 

* 34 inspirational films, 
ideally suited for summer 
church programs, youth 


camps, Bible conferences 
and conventions. 


* Also 26 Living Bible study 
films, faithfully portraying 
the life and teachings of 
Christ. 


* A wide choice of subjects 
designed to fill every 
need in your church pro- 
grams. 


* 16mm Sound. Black & 
white and color. Daily 
Rentals—$5.00 and up. 


* Complete illustrated de- 
scriptive catalogs with 
utilization suggestions 
FREE. 








| 
| 1364 N. Van Ness Ave. 
| Hollywood 28, Calif. | 
} 
| 
| 
! 


| Please send free illustrated catalog 
| | 0) 34 Modern Inspirational Films 


| (C0 26 Living Bible Films 
(0 Please send free calendar for 1955 cor- 
relating both film series with church em- 








phases throughout the year. | 

l (0 Please send nome of neorest franchised 
| film library. l 
| Name ee 
| Address ——" 
City Zone State | 
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Understanding Is Better - - - 


(Continued from preceding page) 


lesson of the crime of soil destruction? They will re- 
member it because they actually saw it! 

Felt-board magic doesn’t begin and end in our fifth- 
grade science classes—no, indeed! Versatile teachers, 
looking for another way, or a better way, turn to this 
novel tool from kindergarten through senior high. In 
many kindergartens, pupils participate in “building” 
the story of “The Three Bears” as the teacher reads it to 


















You’re Scheduled for Attention 
with RCA Aids to Edueation 





Radios 


A complete line of AM and AM- 
FM receivers... all sizes, priced 





so your school can equip as Television 

many rooms as you want. All VHE and UHF recei : 
ppm 9 eceivers with 

with “Golden Throst’ tone. screens up to 24” in size. Each 


has oversize aluminized “‘All- 
Clear” picture tube for better 
room-wide visibility. 


Phonographs 


Fine quality three-speed and 45 
rpm “Victrola” phonographs. 
High-fidelity models, too, for 
superb sound reproduction. 





Tape Recorders 
Models in several price ranges, 
all with RCA “Push Button” 
operation, all portable. It’s 
easy for teachers, evea students, 
to make recordings that sound 
professional. 


All these RCA aids to education help you capture 
students’ attention . . . in ways that students 

like best. They belong in your classrooms. Let RCA, 
world leader in electronics, schedule for you the 
student attention that must precede effective 
teaching. See your RCA Victor dealer very soon, 
or write for further information. 





16mm. Projectors 


Simple to operate, so easy to 
thread a third-grader can do the 
job. Many models to choose from 
... Single-case “400” Junior, two- 
case Senior, Porto-Arc, and 
professional-quality magnetic 
recorder-projector. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
» eAmBaN 2, NEW JERSEY 
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them. (See photo at left.) In one 
kindergarten, the children are 
learning the important process of 
following directions via felt-board 
route. Figures of many shapes 
and colors are put on the felt 
board for the class to duplicate 
on paper. Or, there may be line 
drawings to be done, noting fig- 
ures which are different. A pat- 
tern for stringing wooden beads 
and designs for peg boards are 
easily put on the felt board. 

In one first grade, five felt 
boards are in constant use by in- 
dividual, group, or class. One 
board represents toy-shop shelves, 
used for drill in reading “from 
left to right,” or to teach the terms 
“in the upper left-hand corner,” 
“to the right of,” and so on. Know- 
ing the beginning sound, word, or 
phrase that is written on a figure 
of an animal or a flower, entitles a 
child to add that figure to a felt- 
board picture. 

Have you tried ninety-nine ways 
to teach arithmetical terms to your 
first grade? One teacher knows 
she does a better job when she 
uses her felt board. What fun to 
learn “bottom and top” with a 
pair of seals climbing up and 
down stairs! Paper hands help 
out in “right and left,” and the 
houses of giants and fairies really 
teach the terms “larger” and 
“smaller.” 

Second-graders learn long and 
short vowels with the help of a 
felt board. They match figures 
and names of community helpers, 
and they study “parts of things” 
the felt way. When pupils reach 
the third grade, stick men in ac- 
tion help in verb recognition. 

And so, in the north and in the 
south and all around the town, 
felt boards have found permanent 
homes. Primary-grade felt boards 


‘have easels and are usually placed 


on the floor, while those in upper 
grades are made for use on tables. 
Our Curriculum Materials Center 
provided one board for each 
school. These were made in a 
workshop class. Teachers soon 
began to make their own boards, 
with wallboard, cardboard, or old 
window screens for backing. In- 
expensive flannel, felt, and many 
varieties of wool materials have 
been used for covering. 

In the last year commercial 
houses have offered for sale splen- 
did felt-board units, from the sim- 
plest methods of teaching number 
combinations to maps and charts 
for teaching athletic games. 

We had a flannel party last 
year where one teacher from each 
building, equipped with pencil 
and scissors, came to the Center 
to trace and cut sample material, 
taking back to schools the begin- 
nings of felt libraries. As soon 
as the imaginative teacher saw 
the worth of the felt board, she 
began to create her own units, 
using sensitized backing and sand- 
paper for adhesive purposes. 

How wonderful to have a teach- 
ing tool that’s fun, factual, and 
holds interest—as a magician 
could! We're thrilled with our 
felt boards and thoroughly be- 
lieve that better learning takes 
place because we use them. 








The Tape Recorder Library 
PROVIDES BETTER 


RESEARCH 


UDIO-VISUAL programs, for some reason, 
seem to place more emphasis on the visu- 
al than on the audio, Yet studies have shown 
the effectiveness of a good audio program. 
Listening programs are not really new to 
schools. We have taught with radio, phono- 
graph records, and disk recordings for many 
years. Yet it was not until the tape recorder 
was invented that the possibilities of the 
audio program began to be fully realized. 
Many teachers have utilized this new medium 
with success. They have seen the ease of 
making a good recording and have used the 
tape recorder as a diagnostic and remedial 
tool in speech, language, dramatics, music, 
poetry, and so on. Tape can be easily erased, 
so the teacher can use it time and time again 
for different activities. 
Pre-Recorded Tape 


Because of this, pre-recorded tape has not 
been utilized as much as its value warrants. 
Pre-recorded tape carries a message—music, 
discussion, radio program, or any sound—tre- 
corded from another or a master tape. A 
blank tape, provided by the school, can have 
a message recorded on it at the tape library, 
and then be returned to the school where it is 


MATERIAL 


Emest Siegel 


Director, Audio-Visual Materials 
Department, Publie Schools, 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


kept permanently for frequent use in the 
classroom. 

In common with disk recordings, pre- 
recorded tapes make readily available to the 
classroom, school, or school-system library a 
good selection of topics which provide the 
teacher with material for better long-range 
planning and preparation. Comparing tape 
and disks, I find pre-recorded tape more ad- 
vantageous. The quality of the tape record- 
ing is excellent, because it is all done with 
professional equipment from original tapes 
and recorded electronically, not by micro- 
phone, which is often the amateur method. 

Most tape libraries do only single-track re- 
cording so there is no mixup in the variety of 
machines used for playback. Frequent play- 
ing does not break or scratch the tape, and 
there is no scratchy needle noise. If the re- 





cording becomes outdated, it can be re-edited 
and brought up to the minute by adding or 
subtracting information. 

Pre-recorded tape is cheaper than long- 
playing disks of the same quality and per- 
formance, since only the cost of your tape 
and the small service charge for recording by 
the tape library are involved. It is easily han- 
dled, and playing requires only a tape player, 
not a recorder. Such equipment is now avail- 
able, and costs about the same as a good 
phonograph. 

What 

Realizing the potential value of this medi- 
um, I began to consider how it could make 
my own teaching better and the use of audio 
materials in our school system more effective. 
It appeared that pre-recorded (See next page) 


Does It Offer? 





Quatily 


IN FILMSTRIPS 
TAKES ALL THIS: 


Coreful planning by a staff speciaiized in visual educa- 
tion and working in cooperation with foremost educators 


Thoughtful selection of subject matter that coordinates 
with curriculums and fills needs in the total learning 
program 


An awareness of the child, the teacher, and the learn- 
ing situation to create filmstrips that stimulate interest 
and encourage participation 


Extensive research to insure authentic and up-to-date 
content 


Production techniques that utilize most effective methods 
of photography, art work, color and processing 


Coreful testing of filmstrips in classrooms for effectiveness 


The desire to serve education through moterials easy 
to use and at a cost within reach 


When you select filmstrips, the reputation of 
The Jam Handy Organization means quality. 


7c JAM HANDY J 


2821 EAST GRAND BOULEVARD 
DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
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tapes might be useful in many sub- 
ject areas, and so we tried them 
everywhere—testing their effective- 
ness and searching for the best 
methods of presentation. 

For instance, would kindergarten 
children sit still for fifteen minutes 
to listen to a pre-recorded story? 
Yes, they would and they loved it 


The Tape Recorder Library - - - 


too, but we found there should be 
some advance knowledge about the 
program. Children were more ready 
to listen when they had some intro- 
duction to the material beforehand. 

Choosing the right time of day 
was also very important to listen- 
ing readiness. With pre-recorded 


tapes the material is always ready 


Continued from preceeding page) 


whenever a teacher wants it and 
needs it. 


Tape Pregrams 


Many programs are much more 
useful on pre-recorded tape than in 
any other medium. For example, the 
story of our town was pre-recorded 
on tape at the time of a broadcast, 
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“Teaching with a Filmstrip” 


the complete “HOW TO” booklet* 





W TO PLAN THE LESSON 


Includes selecting the right filmstrip, defining purposes, ‘ 
choosing portions for emphasis, coordinating other teaching 
material, and setting up the classroom. 


* HOW TO PRESENT THE LESSON 


Covers introducing the filmstrip, making an interesting 
presentation, encouraging class participation, discussing and 
reviewing the lesson and emphasizing selected points. 


* HOW TO USE FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES 


Discusses group initiated activities and self-directed projects 
as well as teacher-planned activities, shows examples of each and 
explains what they can accomplish. 


*x HOW TO TEST THE CLASS 


Considers evaluation methods in the light of what has been 
learned from the lesson; covers demonstration and performance, 
discussion and dramatization as testing techniques. 














and made available to our school 
system by the radio station. It 
has been re-edited and added to 
from year to year to keep it up- 
to-date, and our teachers use it 
frequently. 

A series of historical dramas 
recorded from radio five years 
ago are used over and over again. 
Copies of these same recordings 
on disks have long since been dis- 
carded because of scratched sur- 
faces and breakage. 


Activities 


Many types of activities follow 
the use of pre-recorded tapes. 
One is the production of radio 
dramatic scripts. Many social- 
studies classes are doing the “You 
Are There” type of radio pro- 
gram. Other activities which may 
be the result of using pre- 
recorded tape are exhibits, scrap- 
books, stamp collections, experi- 
ments, book reports, and so on. 


Tape Libraries 


Since the advent of the tape re- 
corder, the number of commer- 
cial recording firms has grown 
from six major studios to several 
hundred. Commercial tape, rath- 
er than disks, is now used almost 
exclusively in the recording proc- 
ess and there are more commer- 
cial tape than disk libraries. 

Many of these libraries have ex- 
isted on a state level to provide 
educational recordings. Now, the 
Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction of the National Educa- 
tion Association has announced 
the National Tape Recording 
Project, containing contributions 
from libraries all over the coun- 
try. This will make many fine 
educational listening programs 
available to the classroom teacher. 

The National Tape Recording 
Catalog lists pre-recorded tapes 
in the following subject areas: air 
age education, art, child study, 
citizenship, conservation, family 


living, guidance, foreign lan- 
guage, juvenile delinquency, lit- 
erature, mathematics, mental 


health, music, science, and social 
studies—all ranging in grade lev- 
el from kindergarten to adult. 
The original 562 titles have al- 
ready been added to, and the list 
will grow rapidly. A catalog may 

























Teachers everywhere are using this authoritative booklet! 
This concise summary of Margaret Divizia’s broad experience, 
as supervisor of Audio-Visuals for Los Angeles City Schools, 
provides expert suggestions for every phase of teaching 

with filmstrips. Write for your free personal copy today! 


be obtained from the Department 
of Audio Visual Instruction, 1201 
16th St., Washington 6, D.C., for 
$.50 per copy, with discounts for 
quantity orders. 

Schools should make specific 
plans to use tape as a permanent 
or semipermanent recording me- 
dium, and money should be budg- 
eted each year for this purpose. 
Allowance should also be made, 
of course, for providing tape that 
can be used for temporary record- 
ings and then erased. The acqui- 
sition of more tape players is a 
worth-while expenditure so that 
many listening activities can be 
going on at one time. 

Tape should be stored in metal 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
(A Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, my copy of 


SOCIETY FOR 
“Teaching with a Filmstrip.” 
VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. } © tisccs,s Say Siage.ct ior chert tele ot 
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Filmstrips for educators, created by educators 1 all ves ecnteieen Ue Ete o 
A SUBSIDIARY OF ade humidity of 40 to 60 per cent. 
GENERAL PRECISION — vas 4) ty ae | tenn I conceive the tape recorder as 
EQUIPMENT CORPORATION City- SSS | the printing press of sound, and 





I believe that pre-recorded 
will improve research material. 
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Its better When 
/ PARENTS HELP 


ARENTS are being invited in- 
creasingly to participate in 
various phases of the school pro- 
gram, and audio-visual activities 
should be no exception. In fact, 
assisting in audio-visual projects 
often provides an effective way 
to interest talented fathers who 
have previously not participated 
in any phase of the school pro- 
gram. 

Such a program was inaugurat- 
ed recently at the Indian Landing 
School, at Brighton, which is a 
populous suburb of Rochester, 
New York. The PTA sponsored 
an audio-visual committee. This 
is a common procedure in parent- 
teacher groups, but the unique 
feature of this particular commit- 
tee was that its interest extended 
beyond the acquisition of ade- 
quate visual-aid equipment to the 
field of parental co-operation. 

After more than two years of 
studying and planning, the com- 
mittee held an all-school meeting 
which was attended by more than 
300 parents and educators. The 
purpose of this meeting was to 
point out to the parents that the 
school needed their specialized 
knowledges and skills and wanted 
to organize them into a central 
pool of experts. In turn, the par- 
ticular know-how of various par- 
ents could be adapted to classes 
of different grade levels. 

What special talents might the 
parents contribute? The parents 


were told that individuals having 
such specialized knowledges as 
drawing, carpentry, sewing, typ- 
ing, and photography would have 
valuable contributions to make. 
They could give the children the 
benefit of firsthand experiences, 
for which there are no substitutes, 
It was further suggested that par- 
ents weré needed for demonstra- 
tions, exhibits, and talks in the 
classroom. 

In carrying on their plan, the 
PTA enlisted a volunteer corps of 
audio-visual helpers. Their final 
goal is to have one father and one 
mother for each of the 27 class- 
rooms. These helpers will act as 
liaison people between the class- 
room and the school pool of ex- 
perts to plan slide programs from 
the available materials, to secure 
proper films for classroom show- 
ings, and to help maintain parent- 
accumulated files of pictorial ma- 
terials. 

An example of their activity 
can be shown in a request made 
at the general meeting. Parents 
were invited to donate 2” x 2” 
color slides of unusual people, 
places, and things. This is one of 
the easiest ways for a school to 
build a slide-film library. A fam- 
ily that is taking a trip to Mex- 
ico may take 300 pictures, some 
of which are near duplications. 
They may have 40 or 50 shots to 
contribute to the school. Further- 
more, now that parents are aware 
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OMORROW . 
v deletes 


* 


A Bell and Howell photo 


Eualuated and Recommended for 
ELEMENTARY and HIGH SCHOOL 


SOCIAL 


We lent this film for a period to the 
Bureau of Visual Eduction of a leading 
American university. There it was eval- 
vated by a panel selected by the 
Director composed of instructors in the 
relevant subject field, public school 
teachers and persons engaged in adult 
education. The following description is 
based on their evaluation and comments. 


“TOMORROW IS THEIRS” is a film 
made in Malaya to show how the young 
people of the many races which make up 
the population of Mayala have become 
Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, members of club 
organizations, etc., and engage in the 
same kind of leisure activities as western 
boys and girls. The evaluators have said 
that a film of this type has a very definite 
place in the social studies of US. ele- 
mentary and high schools to illustrate the 
growing similarities of interests and activ- 


BRITISH INFORMATION 


STUDIES 


ities of young people throughout the 
world. In their opinion, it is very adapt- 
able for a study of people of other lands 
and they point out that it emphasizes the 
fact that western ideas are being readily 
adopted in eastern lands. The film is also 
considered to be particularly suitable for 
adult groups interested in international 
relations. 

The film includes many scenes of train- 
ing schools and various types of clubs 
where are developed the attitudes that 
will make the young people of Malaya 
good citizens aware of their responsibili- 
ties. Carefully trained for life, it is they 
who will not only provide Malaya with 
her best defense against Communism 
but also make her great and 
prosperous. 


“TOMORROW IS THEIRS” 
2 Reels 18 Minutes 
Rent $2.50 Sale $55.00 


SERVICE 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N.Y 





of the school interests, they will take 
additional pictures with the definite 
purpose of showing their activities 
later on. 

Mr. Norman Salmons, the chair- 
man of the audio-visual committee, 
the parents how various 
audio-visual equipment 


showed 
types of 
could be coordinated when he pre- 
sented a color-slide story with an 
accompanying tape recording on 
“Old Tronsides.” A parent who is 
somewhat timid about going before 
a class will generally make a credit- 


able presentation by recording on 
tape the accompanying 
her color slides. 

You 


narration 


interested to know 


audio-visual 


may be 
what the budget 
equipment is at the Brighton school. 
Their 
$1.30 per pupil. 
a similar expenditure over a period 


for 


goal for 1955-56 is 


If they can sustain 


present 


of years, their audio-visual program 
should have real impetus for contin- 
ued success. 

Perhaps you could initiate a simi- 
lar program in your community. 
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Your Keystone / ¥ 
Overhead Pro. } 
jector instantly a 
’ “ae 
becomes a Tach- 
istoscope, when you 
snap ona Flashmeter.® 


4 


Put on your Mi 
cro-Attachment, 
and your Key 
stone Overhead 
Projector mag 
*nifies to 106 dia 
meters. 





Also projects 2-inch 
slides and strip film. 


ct construction— simple lines— 

‘ . many improvements. 

Brighter Mumination on screen— refined 
optical system— objective lenses and 
front condensing lens hard-coated. 

Improved Cooling— pulling up air on all 
sides of the lamp. 

Two-Way Switch turns on lamp and fan te- 
gether— or fan only, to cool lamphouse. 

Easy to carry without a case— or in the new 
smaller and lighter carrying case. 

All Old Attachments are Useable— and 
lenses for the old Keystone Overhead, as 
well as most other parts, are inter- 
changeabie, 

This Projector Keeps Busy! It projects 
standard slides, 2-inch slides, strip film, 
micro-slides— and of course it’s the 
perfect projector for Tachistoscopic 
Techniques. 





Write for Circular, or a Demonstration. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 


SINCE 1892--PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 





SQUARE 
DANCE 
RECORDS 





(without instructions) Calls by ED DURLACHER, Music by THE TOP HANDS 


One of the nation’s outstanding square dance authorities, Ed Durlacher, presents this latest 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER album. Album No. 8 contains eight of the country’s most popular 


square dances 


Uptown & Downtown 
Red River Valley 
Portland Fancy 
Bachelor Shack 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER 
TEACHING AIDS ARE 
NOW USED BY OVER 
10,000 SCHOOLS. 


Square Dance Associates 
: a free descriptive folder. 
NAME 

; ADDRESS 

; crv. 2 

' 







Standard Waltz Quadrille 
My Little Girl 

Nellie Bly 

Texas Star 


The calls are clear, easy-to-understand and jovial. The 
rhythmic music is bound to set your feet to topping. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


All records are pressed on pure vinylite 
and are guaranteed against breakage. 


Dept. IN-5, Freeport, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: | want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. Please send me 


ZONE a 





4 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
— SS ' 
' 
' 
' 
t 
' 
' 
- 


Canadian Distributors: Thomas Allen, Ltd., 266 King Street West, Toronto 28, Ontario 
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Opaque Materials 
MAKE OUR 


SOCIAL - LIVING 
PROGRAM BETTER 


HAT teacher hasn't been overcome with a feeling of inadequacy 

when told she was to have a change of grade and would be teach- 
ing one new to her the following year? Such was my reaction when I 
made the change from sixth to third grade. 

In our school system, primary children have their immediate en- 
vironment as their large area of study. In third grade they are intro- 
duced to the concept of a total city. They deal with such problems 
as streets and avenues in the immediate neighborhood, system of 
streets and house numbers, river and bridges and their importance to 
our city, city landmarks, and business and residential districts. 

All of this was outlined for us in our guides and handbooks, but 
when I searched for materials to make this learning possible 1 found 
little to help me. My searching led to a learning experience. Both 
the children and I learned how to gather and make our own materials 
and how to answer our own problems by going out and seeing things 
we had only looked at before. We discovered what tremendous help 
the opaque projector could give in sharing the things we saw and in 
helping to develop an understanding of what we saw. 

Finding our way about the community necessitated an understand- 
ing of maps. I knew that a map should always be drawn to scale if the 
learner was to get an accurate picture. I also knew that I couldn't 
draw such a map. The opaque projector was the answer. We cut out 
the section of a map that showed our community and enlarged it 
(with the aid of the opaque projector) upon a piece of heavy chip 
board. It was easy then to learn how to find north on a map, how to 
locate our homes, to tell how large a block was, and how many blocks 
we lived from school. We became skilled in reading this small map 
but felt the need for something larger as our area of interest expand- 
ed. Neighborhood gas stations were generous with gifts of city maps— 
one for each child. When an area was too small to be seen easily, the 
opaque projector enlarged it for us. We could see our way around 
and were no longer content to stay close at home. 


Community Events in Lecal Newspapers 


Children began to look for news about their city in the newspapers. 
Through the evaluation of a few items, it was decided that they would 
bring only the news that told of happenings that made our city a good 
city; news about citizens who were doing things all of us admired. 
Frequently these clippings and pictures were enlarged with the help 
of the opaque projector in order that the entire class could enter into 
the discussion of the topic and gain firsthand information. The class 
secretary filed these clippings as resource materials. 

We often wrote about the things we learned as we studied our city. 
We all enjoyed the evaluation periods when the writing was projected 
upon the screen. It was a challenge to do one’s best work, and make 
it easier to see mistakes and to get help in correcting them. 








) 














I'm sure that I haven’t been the only teacher who has helped with The alphabet became something we used rather than said, as we filed 


the construction of an “orange crate and broomstick” movie box for pictures under such topics as boats, city, flowers, houses. 

classroom movies. It was a good way to share information when one’s We did much evaluating and from it learned that we had to have an 

group was small, but we learned that the opaque projector was better. understanding of the content in the material we filed. 

The movie roll moved easily over the wire mesh, and the pictures and Our file was rather bulky by the time the school year was over. It 

— were large enough for all to see. was while I was considering putting it away that I realized the material 
aven’t you felt sorry for the children who always lose out when pic- had served its purpose and might as wall be destroyed. The learnings 

tures are being chosen for movie rolls, scrapbooks, and so on? We gained from it went on with the children. Another class should be giv- 

found help for that situation when we wanted puppets that would tell en the opportunity to meet their needs in their own way. 

our story about a trip down the river. Small pictures of children were I, the teacher, learned a most important lesson: never to fear a new 

cut from a magazine, projected, and drawn by those who had never had grade because of lack of materials. They may be limited but there are 

pictures accepted before. Costumes of paper and bits of cloth were always some available. The opaque projector needs only one of any- 

pasted on and before we knew it we had stick puppets ready to use. thing to make a picture for sharing with few or many. 


The best way to garner infor- 
mation was through field trips. 
Many could be taken in the im- 
mediate neighborhood but when 
they necessitated paying trans- 
portation, the number had to be 
limited and so pictures were a 


good substitute. 
Free Materials 


Newspapers, magazines, and 
free or inexpensive brochures 
published by a wide variety of in- 
dustrial firms proved to be good 
sources of material for class in- 
formation. 

A supply of 8” x 10” chip 
board was cut and kept on hand. 
When a picture that was especial- 
ly helpful and worth saving was 
found, it was mounted and filed. 
In one class we had a Secretary 
of Reports who took charge of 
this. The office was elective. | 
gave much help and guidance to 
the first secretary elected. When 
her period of service ended, she 
was pretty well qualified to teach 
her successor and so it went on 
throughout the school year. This 
system saved me time and gave pu- 
pils a chance to teach each other. 

Helpful as newspapers and 
magazines were in furnishing us 
with pictures and articles, we still 
felt the need for pictures of spe- 
cial places and things. 

We learned of a teacher who 
had some exceptionally good snap- 
shots of the bridges which cross 
the Willamette River. We asked 
our Audio-Visual Department for 
help. (Had we had no such de- 
partment, I might have asked a 
parent or teacher who was a pho- 
tography hobbyist.) The depart- 
ment used the teacher’s negatives 
to make sets of pictures for other 
third-grade teachers in the city. 
Used with the opaque projector, 
they are especially fine. Now we 
have a new source for pictures 
about our city. Teachers whose 
hobby is photography and who 
have good pictures of places of in- 
terest in our city, are volunteer- 
ing to loan their negatives to the 
Audio-Visual Department. 

Filing is an integral part of 
compiling a library of helpful 
— material. If it is to be 

elpful to both teacher and pu- 
pil, both must have access to it, 
both must participate in caring 
for and developing it. Standards 
for its use and care must be set 
up and taught. 


Dorothy Hawey 


Primary Consultant, Publie Schools, 
Portland, Oregon 


















# LIGHT 


s the right screen 


fom coast to coast have solved their light- 
ase great Radiant school screens. These 
Aces are ready to help your school, too! 


ADJUSTS 
ANYWHERE 
FROM 
110” HIGH 


4 TO 9%” 
LOW 








For lighted rooms 
New RADIANT “Classroom” with full 90° viewing angle 


Projecting in lighted rooms is no longer a problem. 
The advanced design of the Radiant “Classroom” 
Screen has proven its ability to show bright, clear 
pictures in daytime or under artificial lighting. Dou- 
bles the efficiency of visual aid programs .. . elimi- 
nates the need for costly room darkening equipment in 
most classrooms. The screen surface is unbreakable. 


Brilliant, clear pictures which can be seen UC ® 































throughout a full 90° viewing angle per- 
mits every student to see a sharp, clear 


picture from his own seat. in oe 


FREE! Send Coupon Today for detailed specificat on these two ovt- 
standing Radiant Projection Screens. Illustrated, descriptive circulars 
and price lists will be sent without obligation. 














RADIANT MFG. CORP. 
1232 $. Talman, Chicago &, Iii. 


Yes, I want to get full story of the two remarkable new de- 
velopments—the Radiant “Educator” and “Classroom” Screens. 


AB 
tire | 
af4/ 
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“@ Name______ hententmnemegiapameeceesie 
— 0 LS Ce ae ee ee 
City ow) S.ate 


My dealer's name is : ‘ ON See 
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Creative Whiting is setter ---\WHEN PICTURES TELL 
A STORY 


as an audience. Then, all may ask questions, and usu- 
ally there are quite a number for the camera fan to 
answer if he can. 

Later, each pupil chooses a picture which interests 
him particularly. Perhaps the picture is about a bear, 
so he writes a brief composition telling all he knows 
about bruin. The stories show where the child is weak 


N ouR fifth-grade classroom we hold picture-story 

sessions at least once a week. The children bring 
in snapshots which they have taken with their cam- 
eras. The pictures may show animals at the zoo, trains 
at the station, airplanes at the local airport, or scenery 
from an automobile trip with their parents. Each 
child exhibits and explains his pictures, with the class 
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_ No matter which you use... 
EVERY 





















Many projectors LOOK somewhat alike, 
im Gppecronce and price—but Viewilex 
hos something extra! Rigidly controlled 
standards of QUALITY carried through 
every step of manufacturing assure pro- 
jectors that are trouble free and a 
delig::* in operation. VIEWLEX QUALITY 
CONTROL is a precious property—it is 
the reol reason why Viewlex guoran- 
tees every Viewlex projector for a 
lifetime! 









VIEWLEX VIEWTALK 


Plays: standerd and long- 
playing records, up to 16” 
—two permanent needles 
on twist arm. 33'/5, 45, or 
78 rpm. Model WR— 
4" x 6" detachable speaker 
for 150 or 300-watt Viewlex 
projectors. Model WHD— 
6" x 9 detachable speaker 
for 500-watt projector. 






{ VIEWTAPE 


Hi-Fi sound and picture. 
Easy to record. Easy to edit. 
Fast wind and rewind. | full 
hour on every 5" reel. Per- 
fect for schools, churches 
and industry. Accommo- 
dates any Viewlex Projector. 














V-20 ~ V¥-22C ~ ¥-25C ; 
For 35mm filmstrip single 
and double frame, vertical 
and horizontal pictures, 2x2 
and Bantem slides, any 


V-4S — V-44$ b 
For single-frame filmstrip. 
The ideal budget-priced 
filmstrip projector. Clear, 
sharp projection; brilliant 












"“ Change- O- Matic 
changer accommodates paper, glass, 
«metal, or tape slides intermixed 


type mount. Change from 
filmstrip to slides in sec- 
onds, V2C—150-watt, V-22C 
—300-watt motor fan cool- 
ed. V-25C—500-watt motor 
fan cooled. 3-5-7-9-11 inch 


lenses. 


{ VIEWMATIC 





Remotely controlled and au- 
tomatic magazine fed slide 
projection of 2 x 2 slides. 
Holds 30 slides, changed by 
remote control push-button 
or automatic timer. Runs 
forward or backward at any 
speed. For teachers, lec- 
turers, sales and advertising 
promotions. 


illumination; simple to oper- 
ate. Cannot tear film. Mod- 
el V-4S 150-watt convec- 
tion cooled. Model V-44S 
300-watt motor fan cooled, 
2", 3°, 5° and 7" focal- 
length lenses available. 
























STRIP-0-MATIC 


Remote control 35mm film- 
strip advance mechanism. 
Hand-held push-button. Al- 
lows complete freedom of 
movement. Speaker can 
stand wherever he wishes, 
or even sit with the audi- 
ence. For use with all View- 
lex filmstrip projectors (il- 


lustrated here with V-25C). 


Write Dept. 1-5 for colorful illustrated literature. 
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Eugene A. Conklin 


or strong on information, and 
serve as a basis for later refer- 
ence work and study. 

Each child feels a special chal- 
lenge as he tries to gather more 
facts about the topic he has cho- 
sen and to correct any wrong im- 
pressions he may have had. 

Some days we change the pro- 
cedure a bit, and each child keeps 
the picture he took. His compo- 
sition describes some exciting ex- 
perience he may have had to take 
that particular shot. 

The purpose of these sessions 
is twofold. First of all, each pu- 
pil makes a serious attempt to 
take a good photograph of some- 
thing that will be interesting to 
write about; secondly, he learns 
something about photography. 

As the children tell what they 
know about picture taking, one 
may talk about the importance of 
the sun for light; another may 
discuss loading the camera with 
film and how to handle it after 
the pictures are taken; or a child 
may talk about where to stand in 
relation to the object to be pho- 
tographed. Many of the pupils 
know quite a number of the fun- 
damentals of photography, and 
they are quite willing to share 
their knowledge. Sometimes they 
bring cameras, and show their 
classmates how these can be op- 
erated. Such discussions easily 
initiate later science study. 

Each week the photographs are 
arranged on the bulletin board 
which the children had previous- 
ly made in art class. This gives 
everyone a chance to examine the 
pictures at close range. One group 
of photos was called “A Day at 
the Zoo.” The child who took 
these visited the community zoo 
and took pictures of Bobo, the 
blind polar bear; Sheta, the play- 
ful baboon; Marsha and Mary, 
the two gentle giraffes; Karo, the 
camel; and other animals equally 
interesting. Writing about the in- 
habitants of the zoo had a special 
appeal to the children. 

In addition to the many good 
pictures each week, the children 
had subjects of interest for story- 
writing. Through this activity 
they gained in vocabulary, facts. 
and creative expression because 
the pictures helped do it better. 








LEARNING by LISTENING ff NM, , 


AVR Hi-Fi Phono 


offers in 
ONE Lightweight Portable Unit... 


INDIVIDUAL LISTENING 
by Hi-Fi EARPHONES 


without costly, space-con- 
} suming sound booths 


>, GROUP LISTENING 


for classroom and 
sound booth. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE LEARNING 


- 
an by HI-FI EARPHONES 
\\\ } SS Student’s pronunciation 
vA} . 


= 
> 

“ y? into microphone gives him 

immediate comparison 

with recorded instruction. 


KS 
SS = Zen \ - ++ for all levels 
ELEMENTARY, HIGH 


ds Better 
the 


AV Way 


Dora Kersey 


Teacher, Maine Consolidated School, 
Parke, Arizona 





r YOU are an elementary school 
classroom teacher, as I am, the 


_ chances are good that your knowl- 


edge of music is limited and you 
are uncertain about your ability 
to teach music. In that case you 
will be interested in a happy ex- 


perience during this past school 


es pat ~— o~ 
~~ S BRYN SCHOOL and COLLEGE | 


al ~ 

Ideal for music, stories, drama, poetry, lan- 

guages, social studies and shorthand drill 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES INCLUDE: 

® treble and bass tons controls 

@ all controls grouped on inclined panel 

© three speeds, turnover cartridge pickup 

@ high fidelity earphones and power speaker 

® microphone receptacle and volume control 

© six earphone receptacles 

© printed instructions and jeweled pilot light 
on panel 

® convenient handle on pickup arm 

@ sturdy, durable metal cabinet with carry- 
case handle 


Basic Hi-Fi Phono $79.95 


Carry-case Unit 


Earphones, Power Speaker, Microphone 
Optional at Extra Cost 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
Audio Visval Research 


Designers and Manufacturers 


of Specialized Audio-Visual Equipment 
531! S. Plymouth Ct. Dept. D65 Chicago 5 


SHORTHAND 
TEACHERS! 


stopwatch away! (7 


NOW yow can dictate any 

reading material, at any aft 
word rate per minute, with positive, 
precise pacing, line by line with the 


MODEL B ELECTRIC 


AVR RATEOMETER 


" e+ Easy fo use 


© Convenient, compact 
¢ Sturdy and durable 


* Electric clock 
accuracy 


~ © Low cost 


+ Guaranteed 
The Mopet B Rareomerer has the same fea- 
tures as the regular Rateometer (higher 
speed range) used coast-to-coast for im- 
provement of silent reading. 

Complete with clear and opaque shutters, 
manual and carry-case carton $35.00 
$5 to 9 units, each $31.50 10 or more, each $29.75 
FREE CIRCULAR 
Write today for free circular describing 

RaTeometer and the Eye-Span Trainer. 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
531 S. Plymouth Ct. Dept. D65 Chicago 5 


year in which | discovered that I 
could teach music effectively and 
enjoyably with audio-visual ma- 


| terials. 


Last summer in a class in ele- 
mentary music education, I was 
introduced to an audio-visual pro- 
gram for elementary school music 
education, designed to build mu- 
sical literacy. The instructor used 
“Young America Sings” and as I 
saw and heard this series of film- 
strips and synchronized record- 
ings, I realized that I could teach 
my boys and girls music with this 


| new tool. 


I teach grades 4-6 in a two- 
room two-teacher rural school. 
The other teacher and I had been 
enjoying our music classes—learn- 
ing songs by the rote process— 
but somehow, we both felt it was 
our duty to do more than just 
this. We decided to try the audio- 
visual way, and bought the fourth- 
grade unit of Young America 
Sings to experiment with. We 
went over the filmstrips and their 
correlated recordings very care- 
fully, jotting down comments as 
we listened and watched. We de- 
cided that perhaps it wasn’t the 
entire answer to our problem of 
music education, but it would 
really help. And so my class and 
I started. 

On the first day we used a les- 
son unit built around the song 
“The Blacksmith.” We noted the 
musical phrases that were alike 
and those that were different, 
listening to the narrator’s voice 
point out these and other things 
for us that we had never thought 
of noticing. We learned about 
Mozart, one of whose melodies is 
the basis of the song. One child 
noticed the word “harpsichord” 
and told us that (See next page) 
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EXCITING! NEW! 
LOW COST 


AUDIO VISUAL 
METHOD 


ApuKane announces NINETY 
SheEAt 
EARHLERERETOS 
FLTMS 


WITH TEACHER CONTROLLED CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITIES BUILT RIGHT INTO THE SOUND 


These ninety new sound filmstrips (filmstrips Classroom validity is their secret. Every word 
with records) are dynamic teaching tools. It of lesson information has been classroom 
is heart warming to watch a teacher using _— tested. Every student participation activity 
one of them to bring new life and eager —_grew out of actual classroom use. They work'! 
interest to every student in the room. 

Subjects: Stories, History, Geography, Biolo- 
Grade Levels: Kindergarten to Junior High —_gy, Social Sciences, Mathematics and Gen 
School. eral Science. 


PRICED TO ALLOW YOU TO HAVE THEM ON HAND TO USE... . 


WHEN 
YOU NEED 
THEM 


Ask Your Audio Visual Supplier 
For a Demonstration or Write 








Dept. IM 65 DUKANE CORP., ST. CHARLES, ILL. 


| am interested in knowing about the DuKane Student Participation Films 
on the subject(s) of 
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Music Is Better the AV Way 


she had a recording at home entitled “Said the Pi- ent. 


ano to the Harpsichord.” 
Another child spoke up and told us that her aunt 
I as ske d 


had given her a book all about Mozart. 


her to bring it, 


Touch ‘ Push-Butten"’. . . ex- 
tension tube pops vo . . 

legs glide open. Reise case 
ond fabric with one opere-_4 
tien. 


Strongest tripod 
Thumb-pressure 





“Push-Button” HILO® 

Sizes Prices 
60” x60” $46.75 
70” x70" 54.00 








Settee diiilite ates it 


“Push-Button” CHALLENGER® 


Sizes Prices 
40” x40” $26.50 
37” x50” 31.25 
50” x50" 33.90 
45” x60" 38.50 
60” «60 44.50 
52” «70 47.25 


54.75 














PICTURE KING® 
Sizes Prices 
84" x84" $ 99.00 
72" x96" 104.50 














Could she bring it? 


so that we might all enjoy it. 
Teacher and students were learning toge ther, shar- 
ing new and wonderful e xpe riences 
it before in science and in social studies, 
now I had looked upon music as something differ- 


We had done 


but until 









Be fore 


accompaniment, 


(Continued from preceding page) 


we finished with 
we had listened to an artist sing it and then all of 
us sang the song again with her. 
we had learned about musical phrases, and we had 
enjoyed singing the song with the singer and her 


With our next song, “Cowboy,” 


conduct and beat time with the recording while we 
followed the 


notation on the 


“The Blacksmith,” 
We had listened, 


we learned to 


We chose 


screen. 








2, When buying a screen be sure its a 


Da-Lite 





because each of these models is designed to do a specific job 


Da-Lite screens are especially engineered for homes 
churches, 
There is a model for each specific 
by OVER 46 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING 
QUALITY PROJECTION SCREENS 


industry, clubs, hotels 
Government agencies 
purpose backec’ 
A SINGLE PRODUCT 


schools 


iliac Plas Lime lilo Mmalelilelilel 


All available with White Magic Glass-Beaded or Mat White 


surface. 


“Push-Button” VERSATOL® 


Sizes Prices 


x40 $21.20 
37” x50” 24.20 
50” x50” 27.50 
45” x60” 31.90 
60” x60” 37.40 
52” x70 38.50 
70” x70" 46.20 








ra 
= 

yeusee 
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Wall and ceiling screen for 
semi-permanent or permanent 
installation 
weighs only 7 Ibs 


Smallest size 


a 


Ss 





“Push-Button” SILVER KING* 


Size Price 
50” x50” ..$39.95 














ace for stereo color 
. « excellent for 2-D. 
““Push-Button’’ opening 

automatic leg lock. Silver 


Fabric only. 
*Trade Mark A 








MODEL C* 
8’x8’ $100.00 
7'x9 103.50 
9x9" 110.00 
8’x10’ 123.00 
10’x10 134.00 
9x12 176.00 
12x12” 192.50 











screen. Rope and pulley operation. 
*Trode Mark 
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DA-LITE “JR.’’* a 


16"«24". . . $3.50 
Ideal for editing. 


DA-LITE HANDY* 
30” x30". . . $7.25 
Seo handy os o spare. 


DA-LITE SCENIC ROLLER* 
12 sizes 8’x10° thre 20'x20' 
#x10". . . $135.00 


An economical large audience 
— *-* 


Da-Lite 





For 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO. 


THE 

























INSTRUCTOR, June 








Additional Information Write 


INC. 


1955 





2711-23 North Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, 











2 Lite EL tr l Seni 
Sizes Prices Sizes Prices 
8’x8’ $385 14'x14’ $465 
Tx? 390 12'x16’ 530 
ox? 390 16'x16’ 550 
e'x10’ 395 13'6"x18" . 570 
10’x10’ 405 18x18 .... 595 
x12’ 420 15'x20’ 615 
12’x12’ 435 20'x20’ 645 
10°6" x14’ .. 445 
A. J 








Developed for quality first 
with price secon . Pre-set 

limit controls . . . 
a child con ERE. A Uses 
standard 110 AC circuit. 






so simple 







Illinois 











other songs in the same % time 
from our music books and had 


fun conducting them. Then we 
looked for quarter notes, half 
notes, and quarter rests—all of 
which we had learned about in 
“Cowboy,” and drew them on the 
blackboard. We had finished on- 
ly one filmstrip, but we found 
ourselves carrying on many activ- 
ities that we had never thought 
of before. 

Next came the lesson unit built 
around the song “Holidays.” I 
had always been frightened with 
the mere mention of tone sylla- 
bles—do-re-mi’s, but the filmstrip 
put them on the screen, printed 
right there for us to sing them 
with the singer in the recording. 

When we came to the lesson 
unit using the song “Rain Dance,” 
one of the boys brought his re- 
cording of “Little Indian Drum,” 
and we learned more about eighth 
notes and quarter notes. We used 
our Indian drum to beat out mes- 
sages to each other, just as the 
Indians used to do so long ago. 

And so we went through our 
Young America Sings filmstrips 
and recordings. We enjoyed the 
tone and rhythm games, and 
made up many of our own from 


the songs we learned. We also 
were becoming aware that if mu- 
sic “looked alike,” it should 


“sound alike.” 

We liked to hear Mary and 
Bill, the recording artists, sing. 
We were glad, too, that the songs 
were chosen in such a way that it 
didn’t matter whether we were 
studying them in September or 
April. Later in the year, we met 
another great master of music— 
Mr. Brahms, we called him. We'll 
never forget his “Sandman” and 
the beautiful recording of his 
“Lullaby” that we listened to 
from another record. 

Sometimes the songs in our les- 
son units inspired us to draw and 
paint. You should have seen our 
bees, inspired by the song “Bees,” 
and our Indians dancing to the 
tom-tom rhythms of “Rain 
Dance.” 

And so our work went during 
the succeeding months of our 
school year. Audio-visual mate- 
rials made possible a much better 
music program than we had ever 
had before. The filmstrips let us 
see music while the synchronized 
recordings let us hear what we 
were seeing. We found that we 
were learning actually to read 
music for the first time. 

And while we were learning 
music by listening, watching, and 
singing, we were enjoying it. As 
one of my fifth-grade students re- 
marked, “It’s fun to learn music 


7? 


when you like it! 
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CHECK LIST of 
Free Films for * 
Next Fall! a, 


A, 


Cp MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 
“The Fun of Owning a Dog 
28 mins. Color 


* 
DATE DESIRED ... 


. 
<> AMERICA FGR ME! 
‘ Our America on Your Screen 
XN 35 mins. Technicolor 


DATE DESIRED 


Z 
s 


STOP AND GO ON A BIKE 
“Bike Safety and Courtesy 
“15 mins. Color 


DATE DESIRED .. 


FOF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
How Ice Cream is Made 
15 mins. Color. 


‘ 


DATE DESIRED . 


“1 HEADS UP FOR BEAUTY 
, Good Grooming for Girls 
25 mins.-. Color 


DATE DESIRED 


AA 
“ 


\a 


ba 


<5 PACEMAKERS AND CHAMPIONS 


\.— The World Rolls on Rubber 
\ 30 mins. Color 


DATE DESIRED ................ 


Send for FREE catalog of 
classroom and assembly films 


checked films for my use on date indi- 


r 
| Please reserve and confirm the above 
[ 
: cated. 


I accep sinters 

Organization 

Street 

SITY pocccetiecciaan’ : 0 ae BES 





ASSOCIATION FILMS 


Branches: 


Ridgefield, N. J.—Broad at Elm 
Chicago—79 E. Adams Street 

San Francisco—351 Turk Street 
Dallas—1108 Jackson Street 














Better 
Relationships 


Thomas Arthur Koshey 


Audio-Visual Instructor, 
San Jose State College, 
San Jose, California 


wt shall I do with all that 

empty space?” Every teacher 
has asked this question many 
times as he gazes at the display 
area which surrounds his class- 
room. In many classrooms, par- 
ticularly the modern ones, this 
space presents a problem. In the 
past, bulletin boards have been 
used for many things, notably 
outdated announcements, miscel- 
laneous pictures, old newspaper 
articles, and bric-a-brac. 

The modern teacher, however. 
now appreciates the value of the 
bulletin board as a teaching de- 
vice by which the learning situa- 
tion can be enlivened. 

This aid can be an important 
medium involving participation 
of pupils and teacher alike. Les- 
sons centering around bulletin- 
board displays are continually be- 
ing developed as a means by 
which to visualize difficult phases 
of the curriculum not easily pre- 
sented by any other method. 

In the process of sharing ideas 
and planning with others, chil- 
dren are made aware of their in- 
terdependence—a_ generalization 
often difficult to understand. Here 
the democratic process is in full 
sway, an idea every teacher at- 
tempts to further. The enthusi- 
asm which accompanies devising 
new and different ideas, the 
thought and preparation in- 
volved, and the intrinsic motiva- 
tion from this activity make it 
fruitful for all concerned. 

For illustrative purposes let us 
see how one teacher gets each 
pupil to take part. 


Forming Committees 


At the beginning of the year, a 
schedule is planned whereby sev- 
eral committees (See next page) 










FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items 


peudie-Viseual Materials 
me 
you want. (Copied coupons You 
are not acceptable.) Send 


All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





Audio-Visual coupons, pages 29, 32, 34; 
Travel, page 94, Generali coupons, 96. 








VU-LYTE at my convenience. Also please send a Free copy of your brochure "Opening 
the Door to the Mind."* 





Ins, 213 

PE AR OCtRSNd UAERED GueSGks éenatnr tandens Cuendeesseneed bedtCesercesceee O00Se cnciveeces: 
NG, nied tneihe a6 cbbahoudesdseb<tds kckubcebscddbeecd eile os poses No. Pupils 

Dl nbtecakndundte :dddahad Ulkeun sandedhlse kasckbesecdccetce Se susecns BOOED 6 gyda 6-55 

see eeece eoecce Svececcccccosesecos 


BELL & HOWELL. Please send your descriptive literature on [] Slide and Filmstrip 
Projector; () Tape Recorder; [) 16 mm Sound Movie Projectors, as advertised on page 30. 





Ins. 34 
SUNT Babs bh ehRier 66ccc Senne ch weeh de 00ccccnese 10696000 chsuasbepeeseeseeuse | ee eerers ee 
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hd cece e SOSHSSHSESEOEEFESESOS 
VIEWLEX, INC., Dept. 1-5. Please send me your colorful illustrated literature on Viewlex 
projectors. 
Ins. 472 
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DuKANE CORPORATION. Piease send complete information on your 90 New Sound Film- 
strips with Records on various subjects at different grade levels as described on page 27. 


Ins. 430 
i chienhtdhhnn hens ede GAMbn> 0mbseond el 6s 60s eeccescwebedescecedctevses Grade 
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SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSESSSESESSESSSSSSSSSSESHSESEHOEOEOHEEEHSSOSESSE 


RADIANT SCREEN. Please send me illustrated descriptive circulars and price lists on 
Radiant ‘'Educator’’ and "'Classroom"’ Screens for darkened or lighted room projection 


ins. 482 
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MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE. Please send information about your new témm, MIS 
Educational Film Series on Science, for upper elementary through college level, as 
described on page 19. 
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BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES. Please send me a copy of your free catalog(s 
() "Films from Britain’; () ‘Publications about Britain." 
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films for the classroom. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL RESEARCH. Piease send complete information on your A-V-R equipment 
as checked below: 

(3 Hi-Fi Phono and Accessories; () Rateometer Reading Accelerator and other reading 
earning aids. See page 27. 
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udletin Boards Encourage Better Relationships 


will each plan and prepare two or 
three displays. A sign-up sheet is 
posted in an accessible place, listing 
the approximate dates for the ex- 
hibits. Pupils desiring to work on 


the same committee are permitted 
to do so, although each committee is 
usually limited to four or five mem- 
hers. 





The teacher has a file of materi- 
als related to displays which have 
been saved from previous projects. 
The children are urged to use these 
materials from the inspirational 
standpoint, and to be inventive and 
creative in their arrangements. The 
following materials are also helpful 
to the committees. 


(Continued from preceding page) 


How to Keep Your Bulletin Board 
Alive (filmstrip), Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus; $3.00. 

Bulletin Boards at Work (filmstrip) . 
Wayne University, Detroit; $3.00. 

Baited Bulletin Boards, A Hand- 
book for Teachers, Baited Bulle- 
tin Boards, 30 Clareview Avenue, 


San Jose, Calif.; $1.00. 





TH FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST is “tailor-made” to be a teaching tool. Easy- 
to-use controls qualify the least experienced to operate. Jeweled film-handling parts 
last 400% longer. Metered lubrication keeps moving parts maintenance-free. 


Five ways to increase 


HONORARY ACADEMY AWARD 1954 
To Bell & Howell for 47 Years 
of Pioneering Contributions 
to the Motion Picture Industry 








your teaching power... 


Bell & Howell 











BELL & HOWELL JAN shines in audi- 
toriums, throws twice as many light units 
as a standard 1000-watt, 25-hour projector. 





TOC SCHOOLMATE projector shows BELL & HOWELL SPECIALIST tape TOC STEREOTONE tape recorder com- 


2” x 2” slides and single or double-frame recorder has “Miracle 2000” sound system. bines portability with quality performance 


filmstrips. Blower cooled 300-watt lamp. 


Ideal for music appreciation classes. 


features—10” speaker, three-motor drive. 


Write for the name of your nearest Bell & Howell Special Representative. Bell & Howell, 7133 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 
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To complete the bulletin-board 
display, certain equipment is 
needed: straight pins, rubber ce- 
ment, scissors, paintbrushes, rul- 
ers, stencil brushes, staplers, let- 
tering pens, poster paints, and 
ink. 

A supply of colorful and tex- 
tured materials will make the dis- 
plays more attractive. There are 
textured papers and cardboards 
(wallpaper, metallic papers, cor- 
rugated cardboard, and so on), 
textured cloth (burlap, Indian 
head) , yarns, ropes, strings, wires, 
and cables (assorted weights and 
textures), and many others. 


Committee Procedures 


In planning the displays, the 
pupil committee, with the help 
of the teacher, follows the pro- 
cedure outlined below. 

1. Decide upon a subject. Sev- 
eral alternatives are offered, the 
most applicable being accepted 
and executed. The criteria upon 
which the choice of subject is 
based are integration with the 
subject, visualization possibilities, 
interest-provoking qualities, and 
general adaptability for display. 

2. Work out a caption. Because 
of the importance of this item, 
some time is spent in devising a 
caption which will be both eye- 
catching and _interest-drawing. 
Simple, well-thought-out captions 
are tied in with the subject. 

3. Gather the materials. Mate- 
rials with which to illustrate the 
caption are studied from the 
standpoints of effectiveness and 
integration. Since simplicity is 
the keynote to successful display, 
the number of items is reduced 
to those which are absolutely 
necessary. 

4. Plan the arrangement. The 
teacher and the pupil committee 
work out a plan which will fuse 
the caption and display materials 
into an interesting arrangement. 
A number of plans are sketched 
out in rough form, and studied; 
then the one which seems to do 
the job best is chosen. 

5. Render the lettering. Utiliz- 
ing techniques such as brush let- 
tering, pen lettering, stencil, cut- 
outs, the committees proceed to 
form the caption and subcap- 
tions. Because simple types of let- 
ters are the most effective, and 
most easily done, the committee 
capitalizes on these advantages. 
At the elementary level, a combi- 
nation of capitals and small let- 
ters is usually most easily recog- 
nized by the pupils. 

6. Execute and evaluate. The 
display committee and teacher to- 
gether evaluate the display from 
the standpoint of neatness, ap- 
pearance, attractiveness. Then the 
entire class, using criteria de- 
veloped earlier, discuss the dis- 
play. The chief points to consider 
are its integration with the sub- 
ject, and the new learnings pre- 
sented. 

If learning by doing is the 
method most desired for the re- 
tention of information, then the 
bulletin board, if used to advan- 
tage, can take its place among the 
valuable tools available to educa- 
tion at all grade levels. 





3 AV Problems 


F. Dean McClusky 
Wants to Discuss 
With You 


How may audio-visual techniques aid 
in developing reading readiness and in 
teaching word meanings? 


O NE of the most effective means 

of preparing children to read 
is by audio-visual methods. Excur- 
sions and field trips will establish a 
background of experience which 
may be followed by building a rich 
environment in the classroom. With 
the children’s assistance it may in- 
clude pictures, plants, pets, stones, 
shells, scrapbooks, flowers, seeds, 
and bulletin-board materials. 

Films may be used to depict 
phases of life in the community and 
to portray the experiences of chil- 
dren in other places. Also stereo- 
graphs and lantern slides may be 
used to stimulate curiosity and the 
interest needed for the full enjoy- 
ment of reading. If opportunity is 
given for dramatization, for shar- 
ing experiences, for interpreting 
pictures and films, for telling sto- 
ries, for a library period, for expe- 
riencing word sounds in rhymes 
and jingles, for singing and choral 
speaking, and if the environment is 
so arranged that the children will 
feel the need to read (names, la- 
bels, room rules and duties) the 
steppingstones to reading will have 
been laid down. 

There are many ways in which 
pictures, field trips, and films may 
be used to stimulate reading readi- 
ness and develop word meanings. 
For example, with pictures of a 
farm: 

1. The children can discuss such 
questions as, “Who lives on a 
farm?” “Why does he like it?” 

2. The teacher may tell a story 
about the pictures. 

3. The children may tell some 
sentence stories about the farm. 

4. As the story of the pictures is 
told, it may be made into a series 
of reading charts. 

5. The children may describe 
what they see in the pictures, This 
will check comprehension. 

6. They can build vocabulary by 
describing the animals. 

7. Simple tests may be used such 
as finding the one in the list that is 
not in the picture or by matching 
columns of words. 

8. The children may gain need- 
ed practice in examining words and 
recognizing them when they are 
printed below a meaningful pic- 
ture. 

9. They may make up riddles 
about things they see in a picture. 


COUNSELOR OF THE MONTH 


Through the use of pictures 
many new words wil! be learned 
and understood by the children. 
Their interest will be stimulated 
because they have a purpose for 
learning new words. Enriched 
meanings will be acquired and sen- 
tence sense developed. 


What is the teacher's sibility in 
procuring audio-visual aids for the 
classroom? 


I’ A teacher is located in a school 
system which has an audio-visual 
department or “library” from 
which AV materials may be bor- 
rowed, the first step is to consult 
the catalogue issued by the depart- 
ment and select the materials best 
suited to the subject matter, age 
level, and teaching methods to be 
used. “Since the demand for ma- 
terials is great, it may be necessary 
for the teacher to place the order 
weeks or months in advance. 

In cities where the audio-visual 
program is organized thoroughly, 
the teacher will find a co-ordinator 
or committee in charge of ordering 
the materials requested by the 
teachers in each building. The co- 
ordinator also trains the student 
crew or teachers to operate the 
equipment and assigns the proper 
rooms and time for the use of 
equipment to the various teachers. 
In some schools one teacher serves 
as co-ordinator for each depart- 
ment. It is the responsibility of the 
individual teacher to make contact 
with the person in charge. Mate- 
rials not available in the local li- 
brary may be ordered from other 
sources, if the budget permits. 

It is necessary that each school 
building have its own equipment. 
In most schools the equipment is 
moved from room to room or 
housed in the especially equipped 
AV rooms. It is the duty of the co- 
ordinator to keep the equipment in 
good working condition. Under 
such conditions, therefore, the 
teacher’s chief responsibility is to 
keep informed of the materials 
which are available and to plan in 
advance for their use. 

If a teacher is in a school system 
which has no audio-visual depart- 
ment, orders may be sent to a near- 
by county, state, or university li- 
brary. Or it may be more practical 
to utilize the facilities of commer- 
cial distributors, museums, and 
audio-visual collections in public 
libraries. If there (See next page) 


OUR HOLIDAYS 
AND 


WHAT THEY MEAN 


full-color filmstrips with captions 
telling our history as reflected in the 
most popular American holidays. 


UNIQUE 
NEW RELEASE! 


@ COLUMBUS DAY 
® THANKSGIVING . 


‘$ BIRTHDA 
@ LINCOLN'S 8 S BIRTHDAY 


@ WASHINGTON'S 
% CHRISTMAS 


_— ON DAY 
* DECORATI 
7 INDEPENDENCE DAY 
Packed in attractive storage box. 


Send for these strips today 
on 10-day approval basis. 


Write for our FREE catalog 


lis ting other new releases. 


THE FILMSTRIP HOUSE 


IS W. 46TH-STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y 














3 New filmstrip releases on LATIN AMERICA 
Regions and Countries of South America 
Middle America 

Yesterday and Today 


These filmstrips, all in color, cover culture, geography and 
products of Latin American Countries for grades 5 and 6. 


Complete listing of all filmstrip 
materials for Elementary schools 
including the United Nations 
Series and Work Habits Series 


is yours for the asking. Write* 





Please send (listing, () filmstrips described above, to: 


*TEXT-FILM DEPT. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. posiTION: 
330 W. 42nd Street ADDRESS: 
New York 36, N. Y. 


NAME: 
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and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items 


* 
we | Foe 
you want. (Copied coupons ——— 
are not acceptable.) Send 


All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


MAIL 
TODAY 





Audio-Visual coupons, pages 29, 32, 34; 
Travel, page 94. General coupons, 96. 





THE FILMSTRIP HOUSE. Please send me your descriptive catalog of audio-visual aids 


for schools 


. School 


Street or R.D. 


SOO eeece caress SoeSeccesoresssococecesaceoes County . State 6-55 


City 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION. Please send me illustrated filmstrip catalog. 


Ins. 


NO@Me@ «occ ccnces 


Street or R.D School 


. Zone State 6-55 


City 


SHOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESSSSSESSSSSSSESSESSESSESESSESSSSSESSSSSSESSESSSSESESESSSSSESSSESESSEOOOS 


RCA EDUCATIONAL SERVICES. Please send me a copy of the RCA ‘Aids to Education” 
catalog showing the various equipment and products for use in schools 


Ins. 163 


Neme ... GeaGS ciccccseces 


School 


Street or R.D. . 


Zone State 6-55 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. Please send me a Free copy of your informa- 
tive and illustrated booklet ‘Teaching with a Filmstrip." 


Name 


Street or R.D. School 


City Zone State 6-55 


PITeT ICT 
KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY. Please send Circular describing the new Keystone Over- 
heed Projector, for the projection of standard slides, Tachistoslides® and Micro-slides, 

@ also 2-inch slides and strip film. 


Ins. 307 
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Street or R.D. ... Schoo 
City Zone State 6-55 


REEVES SOUNDCRAFT. Piease send literature on Soundcraft Magnetic Recording Tapes 


Ins. 458 
Name . Grade ...cccccces 
Street or R.D. . GENO eveves wadeesccvcscces 
City Zone State 6-55 


COCO SOSSOOSSE OOOO EEEEO TEESE OS SEEESSESEESEES OOS ESEOESSOSSES ESSE OSSSSSESESSEOESESS 
McGRAW HILL TEXT FILMS. Please send me 32-page Popular Science catalog, Teachers 
Guide on Latin America - The Land and its Gifts, and complete listing of McGraw Hill A-V 
materials 


Ins. 147 
OED acdc ccccoccce cdvss sebdcnueneerbntsoebecesnevcbocensveccoéhanebnees Grade ccceccocces 
Street or R.D. Saeee occ cccccscccecccoes 
GP acecseeebone . Zone State 6-55 


SOOO SOSESEOESEEEA LERSESSEEES TEESE SEEESEEES ESSER ESESESEESEEEESEESEESESEESEOOEOESOOOE 


SCHOOL SQUARES. Please send me information about your two albums of square 


dance records, "SCHOOL SQUARES," as described on page 17. 


Ins. 467 
GND evvcccccccctdbesueceedhnscsesadeeeens Geb cccewdesbdédecceuissvcotectedicoeadabaneentess 
POE CP BB. ceccsccvsdcececsccmemeusendedsedes cconessdeetshs bedeékibbacdsnueeebetsece 
GP nacbssactuccedndovececcoadbenaeeeneenbensbedtecest Zone Shale scectsece 6-55 








REPRINTS ws A-V SUPPLEMENT 


Reprints of the Audio-Visual Supplement Prices of reprints are: single copy, twenty 
ere available upon request. We suggest cents; ten or more copies to one address, 
that you order promptly for the supply is ten cents each; filty or more to one ad- 
limited. Orders must be received by June dress, eight cents each. Payment must 
1, 1955, to insure delivery. accompany all orders. Write to: 


tue Instructor 


Dept. A-¥ 655 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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Problems - - - 


(Continued from preceding page) 


is no co-ordinator, the order will 
have to be placed direct, with the 
consent of the principal. 

In general the teacher’s obliga- 
tions are: selecting aid best suited 
to the needs of the class; specifying 
the time and place of use; preview- 
ing the material before use ; prepar- 
ing the class for the presentation or 
lesson; following up the presenta- 
tion with discussion or tests; evalu- 
ating the materials in terms of fu- 
ture use; and attempting wherever 
possible to stimulate children to ac- 
tively participate in the utilization 
of audio-visual experiences. 


We are developing a picture file in our 
school. Can you suggest a simple, yet 
effective, means of arranging and cat- 
aloguing our pictures? 


F your collection is to be exten- 

sive, it is essential that provisions 
be made to care for pictures which 
vary in size and to arrange them so 
that the individual pictures are 
easy to locate in terms of subject 
matter. A simple method of hous- 
ing and cataloguing flat pictures is 
to place them in manila folders, 
boxes, or large envelopes, filed al- 
phabetically by grades and topics 
such as: Community Workers; The 
Airport; The Dairy; The Farm; 
Indian Life; and Foods. Pictures 
which are to be used many times 
should be mounted. As your file 
grows, you may want to develop a 
more detailed index. Pictures may 
be catalogued by using a simplified 
index similar to that used for 
books. 

A card catalogue should be made 
showing the titles and identifying 
numbers which correspond to the 
labels or tabs on the folders, boxes 
or envelopes containing the pic- 
tures. The card catalogue will save 
time in locating individual pictures 
to suit your needs, but be certain to 
keep it simple and functional. 

If the collection is housed in a 
standard letter-filing cabinet, the 
maximum size of the pictures will 
be limited to the size of the folder 
which can be accommodated in the 
drawers of the cabinet. Some 
schools prefer to use deep drawers 
or bins in which the folders are 
stacked vertically. Pictures, post- 
ers, and charts which are too large 
to be housed in this manner may 
be laid flat on shelves or in wide 
drawers. Each drawer should have 
a label on the outside. 

The storage space should be of 
easy access. A loan record should 
be kept so that teachers can easily 
locate materials out-of-file. De- 
scriptions of pictures should be on 
the back of the mounts. 


Your Counselor Service 


Because the June Counselor article 
concerns audio-visual education, it is 
included in the AV Supplement. 

The names and positions of the coun- 
selors are on page 8. You may send 
your questions to them as usual, ad- 
dressed in care of The Instructor, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y 

















WLING PicTuRES 
NEW AND 


UNUSUAL 


These 10-minute sound and color 
films, just released this year, are top 
in color photography and content. 


AQUARIUM WONDERLAND 
The unusual way that fish breathe, hear, 
feel, smell and swim; in close-up and 
microscopic photography. 


ANIMAL LIFE AT LOW TIDE 
The most interesting creatures of a tide- 
flat and their means of protection and 
getting food. 


OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 
A beautiful film of timber, water, min- 
erals and oil; and how these resources 
are conserved. 


OUR PRODUCTIVE LAND 
Early day and modern farming, and the 
ways in which the heritage of good 
soil can be protected. 


OUR PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY 
From the hand-made products of our 
pioneers to the way our modern system 
of mass production works. 






Get New Catalog 
of Films, Filmstrips 
and Flat Prints 


Pat Dowling Pictures 


1056 So. Robertson Bivd. 
Los Angeles 35, Califoraia 




















RECORDS 


CHILDREN’S RECORDS 
EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 


SQUARE DANCES—FOLK DANCES 
AND SONGS—MARCHES—STORIES 
AND POEMS—CLASSICAL—POPULAR 








Send us a card listing Records or other item» 
you would like sent to you by return mail. We 
hope to amaze you with the SERVICE that 
CUSTOMERS tell us is TOPS. We will enclose 
our bill showing cost of merchandise, plus only 
35¢ handling fee per order (one er bun- 
dreds, one mile or thousands). 


SEND NO MONEY UNTIL YOUR ORDER ARRIVES. 
Be sure to print your name and address clearly. 


Whe Kecord Center 


"Chicago's Friendliest Record Store" 
3921 W. North Ave. Chicago 47, Ill. 











FILMS | 


For Children 


ART FROM SCRAP—TI JEAN GOES LUMBER- 
ING—BIRD STRUCTURE, INDIANS AND 
ANIMAL SERIES 

These and many other Films in Science and 
Art have been specifically produced for chil- 
dren in elementary grades. 

Write for lists A & S giving your 
permanent address 
INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 
57 E. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Ill. 

















OWEN CATALOGS FREE 
Send today for your free copy of this brand-new 
catalog which fully describes the complete line 
of Instructor Teaching Aids for teachers and 
schools. A postcard will do. Address: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 














LIFETIME 


MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPE 
the only teaching 
aid that lasts 
virtually forever... 


Boos. musical instruments, 
lab equipment, film, tools . . 

all eventually surrender to time, 
constant use, careless handling. 
But Soundcraft LireTimme re- 
cording tape outlasts them all. 
Years of hard use won’t harm it. 
Student handling won't break it. 
It’s guaranteed for a lifetime! 


LiFeTIME tape, with its mira- 
cle DuPont “Mylar” plastic base 
High 


dimensional stability assures true 


won't curl, cup or shrink! 


musical pitch. Its perfected mag- 
netic oxide coating won't deteri- 
orate or flake off. Store it any- 


where. 


You save money too! In the 
long run, LiFeTIME tape cuts 
tape costs . . . releases funds for 
your other audio-visual aids. 
Your dealer has it now. Next 
time you order tape specify 


LIFETIME tape. 


For the whole amazing Lire- 
TIME story, write to: 


aseves SOUNDCRAF T cone. 


DEPT. T6 


10 E. 52nd St., New York 22, N, Y. 








BY THE time June arrives, much 
of September’s lively interest 
in music appreciation has waned, 
and it often takes a new twist to 
revive it. Try playing current rec- 
ords from the recent movies, stage 
plays, and television shows. 
How about Peter Pan for a fine 


| start? I doubt that many children or 


adults missed the TV version with 
Mary Martin and her daughter, 
and Cyril Ritchard. The trouble 
with hearing it that night was that 
much of the excellent music was 
forgotten almost immediately. It 
will take a second hearing to realize 
all the possibilities in these tunes. 
Because you will insist on hearing 
that superb original cast, purchase 
Peter Pan (RCA Victor LOC 1019, 
33% rpm, $4.98). Both sides will 
be too big a dose at once, so save 
Part Two for another day. Your 
pupils will adore “Captain Hook’s 
Waltz” and may be able to learn “I 
Won’t Grow Up.” The recording is 
excellent, and if you invest your 
money to get it, don’t be surprised 
if the récord finds its way into your 
personal collection. 

Your class has probably seen and 
enjoyed Disney’s 20,000 Leagues 
Under the Sea. Renew their enjoy- 
ment by playing the official album 
(RCA Victor Y-4004, 78 rpm, 
$2.95). This is a storybook album, 
and the illustrations are excellent 
sketches of many scenes from Cap- 
tain Nemo’s luxurious room to the 
fight with the cannibals. The dia- 
logue is included in the storybook, 
and the songs are sung as they fit 
into the story. 

Perhaps you feel that a record of 
this type may soon be out of style 
and isn’t worth the money. Buy two 
songs from the movie—“Whale of 
a Tale” and “Snoopy the Seal”—for 
only $.25 (Little Golden Record, 
D174:25, 78 rpm). Both are pre- 
sented with punch, pep, and spirit, 
and you’ll get more than a quarter’s 
worth of pleasure. 

No doubt each child will enjoy 
several rides on the merry-go-round 
before school reopens. Have you 
noticed that today’s carrousels of- 
ten use popular records? If you 
would like your class to know what 
all merry-go-rounds used to play, 
get Bozo’s Merry-Go-Round Music, 
Ride 2 (Capitol, CAS 3174, 78 
rpm, $.99; or CASF 3174, 45 rpm, 
$.99). Bozo introduces each ride, 
but after <::i it’s straight Band 
Organ music with “The Thunder- 
er” by Sousa, and “Artist’s Life” by 


Strauss. Here is an invitation for 
rhythmic activity with some 
“horses” going up and some going 
down. It’s a nice June preview of 
summer fun. 

Wednesday evenings the younger 
set can be found watching Disney- 
land on TV. One of the cleverest 
programs was “The Lady and the 
Tramp.” If you would like to hear 
two of the fresh sparkling songs for 
just $.25, buy Songs from The Lady 
and the Tramp (Little Golden 
Record, D195, 78 rpm). You will 


hear “The Siamese Cat Song” with | 


its super-slick lyrics, and “La La 
Lu” the charming lullaby song. 

If you are interested in an orig- 
inal cast recording, with pictures, 
buy the RCA Victor album, EAXF 
3056, 45 rpm, extended play, $2.36. 
There is a signal for turning each 
page and your wee ones will enjoy 
the large illustrations. 

Here’s a funny tale that will pro- 
voke chuckles and can be an incen- 
tive for learning to play the har- 
monica. The Little Hero (Young 
Peoples Record, YPR 9010, 78 rpm, 
$1.25) is taken from the book 
Lentil, by Robert McCloskey, and 
tells of a boy who just can’t sing. 
Perhaps he has some kindred souls 
in your class. Lentil buys a har- 
monica and learns to play quite 
well. The Colonel returns to town 
one fine day for a huge celebra- 
tion. Old Sneep chooses to ruin 
the homecoming. When the band 
is set to play, Old Sneep sits close 
by noisily sucking a juicy lemon! 
Of course, you know what happens 
and who saves the day. Perhaps the 
recording will inspire someone to 
buy a harmonica and learn to play 
Oh, Susannah! this summer. You 
never can tell. 

Even if you are dreadfully busy 
with report cards, achievement 
tests, and cleaning the book closet, 
don’t forget to give a thought to 
new records for next year. If you 
can’t find time to order new ones, 
how about weeding out those old, 
worn, scratchy records, and throw- 
ing them away? Then next year you 
won't be tempted to use them again 
because they’re so handy. Make a 
note of the ones you discarded, and 
in September when your hopes and 
plans are fresh and clear, you can 
find good up-to-date replacements. 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
following sources: The Record Center, 
3921 W. North Ave. Chicago, IIL; 
Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. 
John’s Place, Brooklyn 13 (request on 
school letterhead brings free  cata- 
logue) ; Educational Services, 1730 Eye 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (also 
has a free catalogue available). 
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Order new 
for early Fall showings 


How to Catch 


COPYRIGHT 1951. WALT DISHEY PRODUCTIONS 


—the Walt Disney 
Productions film 


sponsored by the distributors of 
Kleenex* tissues 


Entertaining and instructive 
for all grades 


Here is the Walt Disney brand of 
fun that youngsters love —illus- 
trating in a memorable way the 
scientific do’s and don’ts of cold 
prevention. This 10-minute, 16 
mm., sound and color film will be 
sent to you free on short term loan. 
Fill in the order form below — mail 
it today to insure an early Fall 
showing. 


FREE LOAN 


(all you pay is return postage) 


Supplementary material 
sent to you free 





New! Special Teaching Aid for 
grades 2, 3 and 4 


“I Promise Common Sense’”’ is a 
review of the film in the form of a 
health pledge to be signed by the 
youngsters themselves. 


Highlights of the tilm on posters 


A series of 6 fuli color posters 
(measuring 14 x 20) suitable for 
bulletin boards and classrooms. 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 


Association Films, Inc. Dept. 1-65-F 
347 Madison Avenu. 
New York 17, New York 


Please send free (except for return postage) 
film “How to Catch a Cold.” 


Date Wanted — 
Also send 


.. copies “I Promise Common Sense” 


set of posters (larger schools may 
require more than one set) 





(PLEASE PRINI | 


—State 


. 
T. @. REG. U.S. PA Ff 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items 


ptudio-Visual Materials 
~-_ 
oe .@ @ 
you want. (Copied coupons You 
are mot acceptable.) Send 


All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 


Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





Audio-Visual coupons, pages 29, 32, 34; 
Travel, page 94. General coupons, 96. 
SOSSE CESSES SSSSSESSEESESES ESSE SSSSSESSESSESSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSESSSESSSESSESSSSSSSESESESEOSE 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION. Piease send me catalog describing the com- 
plete new line of Victor 146mm sound motion picture projectors 





Ins. 480 


Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 6-55 


SOSOSSSEE SESS ESSESESESE SESE SE SSESESSESESSESSESSSSESESESEESSSESOSSESSSESEESSESESSEEESEOOS 


Please send me your new 1955-1956 Catalogue of Coronet Instruc- 


CORONET FILMS 


tiona! Films 


Ins. 97 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D. School 
City s00e , . Zone State 6-55 


@ PENTRON CORPORATION 


Send complete information and specifications on Pentron Tape 
Recorde: Mode! PC-! 


Ins. 519 
Neme . Grade 
Street or R.D Schoo! 
City .. Zone State pan 6-55 


PTrrTtrititiiitiiiittit 
DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. Please send me your new audio-visual teaching material 
Better Audio-Visual Planning with DA-LITE Projection Screens 


Ins. 440 
Name Grade : 
Street or &.D School 
City : Zone State 6-55 


Please send your catalog of school and classroom 


CALIFONE SCHOOL PHONUOGRAPHS 
phonographs together with price list 


Ins. 504 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D Schoo! 
City Zone State 6-55 


SOSSSSSSSS ESSE SESS SSESSESESSSESSESESSESSESESSSESSESEESESSESSEESESESESSSESESESSESSESOEOE 


|-45-F 
ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC., Dept. 1-65-F 
film ‘‘How to Catch a Cold Date wanted 
Also send 


Please send free lexcept for return postage 
| Promise Common Sense 


cot of posters (larger schools may require more than one set) ins. A468 
Name - School 
Street or R.D 
City Zone State 6-55 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS. Please send New EBF Catalog Supplement listing 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films for Current Release 


Ins. 68 
Name Grade geene 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City .... se o« gees bO0b600006 be0enocenes Zone State «+++ 665 








USE POSTERS 


Capitalize on every minute of that 
“eye-wandering” time of your pupils 
by using INSTRUCTOR poster and 
bulletin-board materials—a perma- 
nent easy-to-use visual aid that all 
children enjoy. They'll grasp the 
meaning and lessons in each concise 
poster used before the class or placed 
where it will get attention. From 
THE INSTRUCTOR group of poster 
materials you'll find ideas to enliven 
many a classroom subject. Write for 
free Catalog of Teaching Aids. 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


AN EVE FOR 
BETTER 
TEACHING ? 
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ANIMAL HOMES—10 min.; sound; 
color, and black and white; rent or 
purchase; produced in 1954 by Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Ine., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL. 

The film uses cut-away and sec- 
tional views to show the inside of 
a woodchuck’s and trap-door spi- 
der’s home, and how the muskrat 
builds a mound home and entrance 
in the water. There are excellent 
pictures of homes made by mound- 
building ants, and the dens of the 
fox and the skunk. Children can 
see how the branches of a tree are 
used for the home of the wood 
mouse, and that the hornet’s nest 
hangs from tree branches. They 
learn that minks prefer to live close 
to water while raccoons, squirrels, 
and badgers make their homes in 
the trunks of trees. For middle and 
upper grades. 


BLIND AS A BAT—7 min.; sound; 
color, and black and white; rent or 
purchase; produced in 1954 by 
Moody Institute of Science, 11428 
Santa Monica Blvd... West Los An- 
geles 25. 


Bats are not blind, and the film 
is developed in a manner to prove 
this statement. An unpleasant look- 
ing little animal, the bat is the only 
mammal capable of flying, and its 


wings are covered with a thin 
leatherlike skin. By using a phys- 
ical apparatus not unlike man’s 


radar, bats avoid objects in flight 
by steadily sending high-frequency 
sounds and receiving the echo. The 
film shows how the bat controls this 
system through its mouth. Bats live 
in dark caves and are nocturnal in 
habit. For upper grades. 


THE ELECTRIC EEL—12 min.; 
sound; color, and black and white; 
rent or purchase; produced in 1954 
by Moody Institute of Science, 
11428 Santa Monica Blvd., West Los 
Angeles 25. 

A lecture demonstration of the 
unique powers and abilities of the 
electric eel. A rather ugly appear- 
ing member of the catfish family, 
the electric eel makes its natural 
home in the Amazon River basin. 
Placing electrodes in the tank with 
this eel nveals that it produc- 
es two types of electronic signals. 
One, a sort of steady radar signal. 
is used to locate food, the second 
is used when the eel is disturbed 
Experiments demonstrate various 
powers of the electric eel, and the 
film explains how it generates 
about 500 volts of electricity. The 
film presents data that are not gen- 
erally known, and will prove highly 
motivating. For upper grades. 


FARM BABIES AND THEIR MOTH. 
ERS—10 min.; sound; color, and 


_ black and white; purchase; produced 


in 1954 by Film Associates, 10521 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25. 


Recommended by 


ARTHUR F. BYRNES 


Director, Audio-Visual 
Center, Eastern Illinois 
State College, Charleston 


This film provides an excellent 
experience for all children, but 
especially for those in urban areas. 
The sounds made by the various 
animals are authentic and impres- 
sive, and the introduction to the 
animals is skillfully handled. The 
children see mother and baby cow, 
sheep, pig, horse, chicken, cat, and 
dog. They learn that the babies are 
called calves, lambs, piglets, colts, 
chicks, kittens, and puppies. The 
children also see how the animals 
serve the farmer and other people 
by supplying food, clothing, and 


protection. For primary grades. 


THE GRASSHOPPER—5% _ min.; 
sound; color, and black and white; 
purchase; produced in 1955 by Cor- 
onet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Bidg., Chicago 1. 

A demonstration of the common 
and general characteristics of in- 
sects. The grasshopper is a typical 
insect with a head, thorax, abdo- 
men, and three pairs of legs. Ex- 
‘ellent close-up photography reveals 
the details of the compound cyes 
which enable the grasshopper to sce 
in all directions. The facets of this 
eye resemble the honeycomb made 
by a bee. The grasshopper has al- 
ternate eyes with which it can dis- 
tinguish light from dark, also an- 
tennae and spiracles for breathing. 
It is an example of incomplete 
metamorphosis because the young 
resemble the parents. By close-up 
time-lapse photography a young 
grasshopper is seen emerging from 
its exoskeleton. For upper grades. 


ZOO BABIES—10 min.; sound; col- 
or, and black and white; purchase; 
produced in 1955 by Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 

As the film opens, a primary class 
is observing hamsters ina cage. The 
children wonder if all baby animals 
look like their parents, how they get 
their food, and who takes care of 
them. The teacher asks them to 
recall their trip to the zoo, and 
flashbacks show what the class saw 
there. Mother monkey is feeding 
her baby, the little gnu looks more 
like his mother than his father with 
large horns, a baby kudu with very 
large ears is a miniature of its 
mother, but not the father. At the 
zoo the children also see lions, pea- 
cocks, alligators, and their babies. 
The film returns to the classroom 
and the pupils are eager to learn 
more about animals. For primary 
grades. 


Film Reference Sheets 


If you would like to receive Refer- 
ence Sheet No. 1 or No. 2, or both, 
send a stamped addressed envelope with 
your request to Dr. Arthar F. Byrnes, 
Editorial Department, The Instructor, 
Dansville, N.Y. 

















CIAL OFFER—_—_, 


KIT OF THE MONTH POSTERS 
—for an attractive classroom 
BULLETIN BOARD.—Seasona! illustrations 
in black and white on 20 Ib. Bond Paper, 
size 16” x 21”. May be colored. 
PRIMARY GRADES 50 Posters $5.00 
INTERMEDIATE GR. 50 Posters 5.00 
UPPER GRADES 50 Posters 5.00 
vase with each set if ordered before July 1 
6 Book Week Posters for each grade level. 
Every teacher will want a set for the first 
day of school in September 
CASH TERMS —Postpaid 


TEACHING AIDS 


2025 E. Fulton 8t., Grand Rapids, Michigan 






Recommended by New 


IRENE F. CYPHER Ta \ba-vel\ 
Department ol Communicctions, | MMW) 9 ECO RDER 


New York University 
ad 
















Gewarenrscstess 











World's leadi d of Authentic } 
Folk Music on ya Write for Free 


CMPOLKWAYS RECORDS "2 good to report that there SPRING IS HERE; SUMMER IS 


S07 West ih Se. Now York City, 0.¥. were many filmstrips to review HERE—2 strips in color; produced 


TEACHER'S PET | eS, Sree aimee 



































this time. This is an indication 4345 w' Diversey Fawr, Chicas 
that they are wanted in our class- 14; $5.00 single strip. 

| rooms and that instructional mate- 
| rials are being used to an increas- 






Children will like the pictures | 


and color work of this series which 






















ng — hye goal +4 wy good show the familiar objects and scenes 
oranda — 5; sil 2 a associated with nature’s changing 

MODEL right way, to meet pupil needs. aspects in the two seasons. A rhyme exclusive 

10P ART IN OUR CLASSROOM—6 strips 4escribing each object will help ‘ 

2-5 in color; produced by Encyclopaedia children identify specimens and 
Transcription eee os rang ay Fe will provide an opportunity for de- MONOMATIC 

mette Ave., ilmette, 3 a : ait Le > x ' 

Player wer set; 96.00 single Pr ig veloping reading skill. For primary 





grades. 


CONTROL 






Children are shown using needle, 
thread, scissors, papier-mAché, clay, STORY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN— 
stick puppets, and printing designs. fe 'vetional  Edueational’ Material 
Beside motivating children to work (orp.. 625 Mad : 
. a P+ adison Ave., New York 
with these media, it will help them 22; $6.00 single strip. «+50 simple +++ 50 foolproof 







$99.50 
School Net 























understand how to go about using Lives of great men always pro- even first graders can use it 
the materials. There is ample pro- vide material of interest, and this ; 
vision for study and discussion of filmstrip gives an over-all picture A flick of the finger provides 







instant selection of Record or 
Play, in either 744" or 3%" tape 


the materials and the techniques 
for using them. For primary grades. 






of important events and episodes 
in the Emancipator’s career. The . 
LIVING AND WORKING TOGETH- events are shown in relation to his speeds, as well as Fast Forward 
ER—6 strips in color; produced by political career, and his place in and Fast Rewind. Pentron with 
The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 history as a leader of international | | Monomatic Control captures every 







' Date: 7955 
Name: Califone Model 10P2-5 



























































































Address: Classrooms, U.S.A. E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11; $29.00 fame. Good for social studies, sto- word ... every whisper, every 
———— per set; $4.95 single strip. rytelling, and language arts. For sound throughout the entire audi- 
SUBJECT Here is material to help children 4} grades. Tee ble range with lifelike realism. Its 
—TITFT aT understand the value of everyday versatility and low cost make it 
PAUSIC APPRECIAT activities at home and in school. UNDER A NEW GOVERNMENT; an indispensable teaching too! for 
CH The children and scenes have a nice INDUSTRY CHANGES AMERICA— every school. 
LISH LITERATURE A+ al ality. Events tncheds 2 strips; produced by Museum Ex- 
HISTORY acme qua ity. Events include a tension Service, 10 E. 43rd St., New @ 2-hour, 2-speed high fidelity 
yee school birthday party, getting ready York 17; $6.00 single strip. recerding and playback 
for school, helping Mothe ith i lili . — @ Straight line slot loading of tape 
em mar. Pmmicye These strips present the story of @ Radeietienes tadhteneren ben 
EMARKS: household dutie : Children will find America’s growth and__ progress. sane 








many things to discuss and talk The first strip relates the story of | @ Constructed for classroom use 
about. For primary grades. the young nation and its early days, 
ee ee and the many problems handled by 
duced by Herbert M. Elkins Co., Washington and Hamilton and 
10031 Commerce Ave., Tujunga, Jefferson in establishing order and 
Calif.; $34.00 per set; $4.90 single creating a national unity of pur- 
— pose. The second strip focuses at- 

To help us understand our neigh- tention on the role of industry in 
bors to the south, these filmstrips the country’s development. Both 
give us the similarities and con- strips rely on authentic pictorial 
trasts in school life, transporta- resources to show the change from 









xcellent CONDUCT * 
Superior PERFORMANCE * 
Outstanding QUALITIES * 


W Easiest Portability... 


Weighs only 20 Ibs. 


NW Proven Dependability... 


Engineered to rigid requirements 

































































































of a professional instrument. : =e : : ; 
tion, home activities, fiesta days, rural agricultural predominance 
i Jeuce High Fidelity... arts and crafts, farming, and indus- to urban manufacturing strength. 
Equipped with : try. From family rug-weaving shops For middle and upper grades. model CT. 1 
@ Variable reluctance cartridge to middle class home life in Guad- ‘ 50 
@ 12” Custom Concert oe. alajara, the emphasis is on how THE WORLD OF INSECTS—% strips 129 
@ Separate tone control for nt te ‘ . ~~ in color; produced by Eye Gate 
treble and bass people live, work, and play. Good Youse, Inc., 2716 41st Ave., Long | 
4 story interest as well as factual Island City 1, N.Y.3 $25.00 per set; | 
Maximum Versatility... accuracy. For middle and upper $4.00 single strip. 
@ 3-speed turntable to play grades. Butterflies, moths, and honeybees SR er Se oa ae 
7"-16" recordings ants, and mosquitoes-—useful insects Pentron Corporation 
@ Mixer control for microphone \ OUR NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM— *.°* pee en theo : Dept. 1-6 
and phonograph 6 strips in color; produced by Haesler and pests ase pven attention ma 777 S. Tripp Ave. 
@ Ample volume for 1000 students Pictures, Amity Road, Woodbridge, Way that will be helpful for nature Chicago 24, Ill. 
New Haven, Conn.; $33.00 per set; study and general science, and for Please send detaiied 
SIGNATURE: | $6.00 single strip. social studies when consideration literature. 
: 1 < | Any group interested in a study is given the economic importance a ee 
saka in 2 seman Real | of our national parks and natural of insects. These filmstrips will be | 
| Holl 38, Calif. 5 | resources will do well to use this good introduction material for field School ———_________ ao 
| comprehensive series. The photogra- trips and review after such trips. | | Address. 4 ay 
phy and color are excellent and the For middle and upper grades. A city mia Shite 
scenes, animals, and natural objects <i ' 
have been selected in terms of hu- Filmstrip Reference Sheets Canada: Atlas Radio, Lid., Toronto 
Please send FREE illustrated 8-page catalog. man interest and value for all pu- Filmstrip Reference Sheets Nos. 2 1 EXCLUSIV, i 
| NAME pils. The pictures of Yosemite, and 3 are still available. If you wish > sia s 
ADDRESS. | Yellowstone, Bryce Canyon, and © oF both, send a stamped, self- < 7 
Mean. Verde oct 6 ee ae addressed envelope to Dr. Irene F. 
city_______ZONE___STATE Mesa Verde are a good substitute Cypher, Editorial Department, The Op @° 
for a field trip. For all grades. Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. TAPE REC ORO 
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Vilmes. Filmstrips, Flat. Pictures, Slides 


DIRECTORY of 
MATERIALS and 
EQUIPMENT 


, and Records 





i6mm MOTION PICTURES 


Academy Films, °.O. Box 3088, Hollywood, Calif 

A. FB. Films, Inc., 1860 Broadway, New York 

Almonac Films, inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York 36 

American Film Forum, inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York 36 

Artists Films, inc., §6 W. 45th St., New York 

Association Films, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17 

Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, College of Educa- 
tion, Weyne University, Detroit 1, Mich. 

Avalon Dagget? Productions, 441 N. Orange Drive, Los 
Angeles 36, Calif 

Bailey Films, inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif 

Brandon Films, Inc., 200 W. 57th St., New York 19 

Bray Studios, tnc., 729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 

British informotion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 

Cathedral Films, 140 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif 

Contemporary Films, Inc., 13 E. 37th St., New York 16 

Cornell Films, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York 36 

Coronet Films, Coronet Bidg., Chicago 1 

Wolt Disney Productions, Dept. 16, Burbank, Calif 

Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 35 

Educational Film Library Assoc., 345 E. 46th St., New York 17 

Eacyclopoedia Britannica Films, inc.,1150 Wilmette Ave., Wi! 
mette, | 

Films, Inc., P.O. Box 358, Wilmette, Iii. 

Films of the Notions, Inc., 55 W. 45th St., New York 

Frith Films, 1816 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Hawley Lord, inc., 61 W. Séth St., New York 19 

Heidenkamp Noture Pictures, 538 Glen Arden, Pittsburgh 8, Pa 

Poul Hoefier Productions, 7934 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood 

instructional Cinema Service, Inc., 1560 Broadway, New York 

instructionc! Films, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 

Internctional Fiim ‘Bureou, inc., 57 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 

Internutional Film Foundation, 1600 Broadway, New York 19 

Jam Hondy Orgonization, 2821 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11 

Johnson Hunt Productions, 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 

Library Films, inc., 25 W. 45th St., New York 36 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 346 

Corl F. Mohnke Productions, 215 E. Ird St., Des Moines 9, lowa 

March of Time Forum Films, 349 Lexington Ave., New York 17 

Moody institute of Science, Educational Film Division, 11428 
Santa Monica Bivd., West Los Angeles 25, Calif 

Notional Assoc. of Audubon Societies, 1000 Fifth Ave., New 
York 28 

Notional Film Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20 

Notional Safety: Council, Film Service Bureau, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6 

Mu-Art Films, inc., 112 W. 48th St., New York 19 

Official Films, 25 W. 45th St., New York 

Princeton Film Center, Carter Road, Princeton, N.J. 

RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 20 

Simmel-Meservey, tnc., 321 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif 

Sterling Television Co., Inc., 316 W. 57th St., New York 19 

Swank Motion Pictures, Inc., 614 N. Skinker Bivd., St. Louis 5, 


Mo 
Teaching Film Custoctions, Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., New York 18 
United Nations, Films & Visual Information Div., New York 
U.S. Burecu of Mines, Washington, D.C. 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, Washington, D.C. 
U.S. Dept. of the Air Force, of Agriculture, of State, of the 
interior, and Treasury Dept., Washington, D.C. 
United World Films, inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29 
Wild Life Films, 5149-51 Strohm Ave., North Hollywood, Calif 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 4ist St., New York 17 


SLIDES 


Eule Co., P.O. Box 178, Denver 1, Colo 

French-American Cultural Services, 934 Fifth Ave., New York 29 

&. Taylor Judd, Box 711, Delavan, Wis. 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa 

Nu-Art Piles, tnc., 112 W. 48th St.. New York 19 

Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc., 222 Oakridge Bivd., Daytona Beach 

Sawyer's, Inc., Prog:ess, Oregon 

oon for Visual Education, be » 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 
hicagy 14 

Southern Colorslides, 2326 Beecher Rd., S. W., Atlanta, Ga 

Stori-Views, 3312 Lindel! Bivd., St. Lovis 3, Mo 

Teaching Aids Exchange, 71! Sycamore Ave., Modesto, Calif 

Visual Sciences, Suffern, N.Y 


FILMSTRIPS 


Americon Council on Educotion, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, 0.C 

Anti-Delemation Leogue of B'nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Ave., New 
ork 

Audio-Visual Materials Bureau, Wayne University, Detroit 1 

Audio-Visual Schoo! Service, 20 East 35th St., New York 16 

peter Films, inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif 

British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 

Classroom Films, Inc., 321 E. 44th St., New York 

Coronet Films, Coronet Bidg., Chicago 1 

Current Afairs, Film Division, 18 E. 41st St., New York 17 


Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 35 

"4 ja Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Iii 

Eye Gate House, Inc., 2716 41st Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

Filmfox Productions, 10 E. 43rd St., New York 17 

Films, Inc., P.O. Box 358, Wilmette, mW. 

Filmstrip House, 15 W. 46th St., New York 36 

Heritage Filmstrips, 89-11 63 Drive, Rego Park 74, N.Y. 

a Classroom Picture Publishers, 31 Ottawa Ave., 
N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Instructional Films, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 

International Film Bureau, inc., 57 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 

Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11 

Key Productions, 18 E. 41st St., New York 17 

Knowledge Builders, 625 Madison Ave., New York 22 

Life Magazine Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 

“oon Filmslide Service, 7505 Fairmount Ave., El Cerrito 8, 

alif 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36 

Moody Institute of Science, Educational Film Division, 11428 
Santa Monica Bivd., West Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

a > Assoc. of Audubon Societ es, 1000 Fifth Ave., New 
ork 28 

National Film Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20 

National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 

New York Times, School Service Dept., 229 West 43rd St., 
New York 18 

Pictorial Events, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17 

Popular Science Pub. Co., A-V Div., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 

Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17th St., New York 3 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14 

United Nations, Films & Visual Information Div., New York 

United World Films, inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29 

University of Michigan, Audio-Visual Education Center, Ann 
Arbor, Mich 

Visual Sciences, Suffern, N.Y. 

Yole University Press, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 

Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17 


FLAT PICTURES 


British information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 

Marguerite Brown, Study Prints, Compton, Calif. 

Creative Educational Society, Mankato, Minn. 

Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10 

a Classroom Picture Publishers, 31 Ottawa Ave., 

N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michi 

Lotie American Village Studio, $530 State St., Santa Barbara, 
ali 

National Fogurevete Society, 16th and M Sts., N.W., Wash- 
ington, 

Picte-Chrome Publishing Co., 1428 You St., N.W., Washington, 


Recilstie Visual Aids, Highland, Calif. 


RECORDS 


Audio Books, Benton Harbor, Michigan 

Audio Education, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave. , New York 

Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, College of Educa- 
tion, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich. 

Bonner Records, Inc., 33 Union Square W., New York 3 

Burns Record agg —_ Chicadee Lane Pag Conn. 

Capito! Records, , Sunset & Vine , Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Charm Records _ "Park Central Motel” New York 19 

Children's Reading Service, 1078 St. John's Place, Brooklyn 

Children's Record Guild, 27 Thompson St., New York 13 

Columbia Records, Inc., 799 Seventh Ave., New York 

Continental Record Co., Inc., 263 W. 54th St., New York 19 

Decca Records, Inc., 50 W. 57th St., New York 1 

Eastern Record Mig. Corp., 55-01 43rd St., Laurel Hill, N.Y. 

Educational Recording Services, 5922 Abernathy Dr., Los 

— 45, Calif. 

Encyc mcoees ia Britannica Films, inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Iii. 

Enrichment Records, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1 

Folkways Records & Serv. Corp., 117 W. 46th St., New York 19 

Greystone Corp., 600 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13 

Lincoln Records, inc., 1420 Wainut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa 

Little Golden Records, 1230 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 20 

Mercury Record Corp., 1733 Broadway, New York 18 

Nephew School Squares, P.O. Box 165, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Rainbow Rhythms, P.O. Box 608, Emory University, Ga. 

Record Guild of America, 1407 broadway, New York 18 

RCA Victor Records, Educational Services, Radio Corporation 
of America Camden, N.J. 

Records of Knowledge, Rexford Record Corp., 1440 Broadway, 
New York 18 

School Squares, Box 165, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Squore Dance Associates, Freeport, N.Y. 

Vox Productions, Inc., 236 W. 55th St., New York 19 

World Wide Records, 315 W. 47th St., New York 

veua + esas Records, 100 Avenue of the Americas, New 

or 


A HANDY REFERENCE SHEET FOR 


YOUR A-V FILE 
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Audio-Visual Kquipment 


16mm Sound Projectors 


Ampro Eastman Kodase cA 
Bell & Howell Forway id Reve 
De Vrylite Movie-Mite Victor” Animatograph 


Slide and Filmstrip Projectors 


American Optical DuKane Society for Visual Education 
Ampro GoidE Spindier & Sauppe 

Argus Keystone View Strong 

Bausch & Lomb La Belle wry Dimensional! Corp. 





Bell & Howell Standard Viewlex 

Sound Slide Film Projectors 
Audio-Master Ilustravox Movie-Mite 
Automatic McClure Viewlex 
DuKane 


Opaque and Overhead Projectors 


American Optical Beseler Squibb Taylor 
Bausch & Lomb Keystone View Victorlite 


Radios and Phonographs 


Ansley Gates RCA Victor 
Audio-Master Hamilton Rek-O-Kut 

AVR Hi-Fi Magnavox Stromberg-Carison 
Califone Masco : 

Emerson Newcomb Webster-Chicago 


Tape, Wire, and Disk Recorders 


Ampex Califone Magnecord Revere 

Ampro Crestwood Masco Sound Scriber 
Audio-Master DuKane Pentron v-M 

Bell Eicor RCA Yictor Webster-Chicago 
Brush General Electric Rek-O-Kut Webster Electric 


Tape Manufacturers 


Audio Devices Minnesota Mining Orradio Reeves Soundcraft 


Magnetic Sound Recorder-Projectors 


Ampro Bell & Howell RCA Victor 
Victor Animatograph 

Screens Flannel Boards Reading Devices 

Da-Lite C-Vue AVR Rateometer 

Knox Flannaroll Keystone View 

Radiant Jacronda sve 

Vita-Lite Judy Timex 


Visual Specialties 


Cabinets and Equipment Containers 


Jack C. Coffey Merrill Lee Neumade Products 


ADDRESSES OF MANUFACTURERS 


American Optical Co., Chelsea 50, Massachusetts 
Ampex Corporation, 934 Charter St., Redwood an. Caiif. 
Ampro -, 2835 N. Western Ave. «, Chicago 1 
Arthur ey. ay tage og 
Argus, Inc., Ann Arbor, 
Audio Devices, inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22 
Audio-Visual Research, 531 . "nee Court, Chicago 5 
Automatic Projection Corp. 29 35th St, New York 1 
poem S 5 & —— 1 ~~ 626 Se. Paul st., Rochester 2 = Y. 
Bell Inc., 565 Marion Rd., Columbus 7, Ohi 
Bell & Hy aie a 7100 "McCormick Rd., Chicago 45 
Charles Beseler Co., 60 Badger Ave., Newark , NJ. 
Brush Electronics Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Califone Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 38, if. 
a C. Coffey Co., 1147 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Iii. 

Co., 1500 S. Delaware Ave., “Philadelphia 47 
Specter Recorder Corp., Pou a-"4 New York 
Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., 2711 Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39 
DuKane Gore. St. ‘Charlies, Wi. 
Eastman Kodascope, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 

velopment Laboratories, 15 Washington Place, 


Bicor, Inc., 1501 W. Congress St., Chicago 7 
Emerson Pon A” Co., 111 es Ave., New York 
245 W. 55th a New Yor 
Sate Quincy, Ill. 
GoldE Mig Co. 4888 N. Clark St., Chicago 
Hamilton Electronics, 2726 Pratt Ave., Chicago 45 
illustravex Division, Electro En ineering & Mfg. Co., 627 W. 
ongenaee St., Detroit 1, Mich. 
soergnee ee. 26 S. 42nd St., Philadelphia 
The Judy Ce. 310 Second St., |“ eemee Minn. 
Keystone View Co., Meadville 
Knox Manufocturing Co., Frankie’ Park, Ill. 
LaBelle Industries, Inc., Oconomowoc, ‘Wis. 
Merrill Lee Co., 3049 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 2 
©. J. McClure Talking Pictures, 1115 W. Washington Bivd., 
Chicago 7 
ae: Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Magnecord Inc., nes S. Kilbourn Ave. , Chicago 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 6 
Movie-Mite i 1105 E. Truman Rd., Kansas city 6, 
Products . 328 W. 42nd St ew Vork 10 
tronics - 6824 Lexington Hollywood 38 
Orrodio industries, Inc., T-120 Marvyn Road, Opelika, Ala. 
Peerless Film Proc Corp., 164 W. 46th St., New York 36 
Pentron Corp., 777 S. ve. Ave., Chicago 
Radiant Mig. Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 
RCA Victor Division, Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N.J. 
Reeves Soundcraft ¢ + 10 €. 52nd St., New York 22 
Rek-O-Kut Co., 38-01 ueens Bivd., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
Revere Camera Co., 320 E. 21st St, Chicago 16 
Mark Simpson Mig. Co., 32-28 49th , > Long Island City, N.Y. 
Self tection Aids, 9819 S. Normandy ‘Ave. ., Los Angeles 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14 
Sounse Corp., 146 Munson St., New Haven, Conn. 
Spindler & Souppe, 2201 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
Squibb Taylor =, 1213 S. Akard St., Dallas, Texas 
s & Equipment Co... 7106 ‘w. Touhy Ave., 





Chicago 31 
Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Electric Corp., 87 City Park Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio 
Service, inc. (De VYrylite), ‘30865 Five Mile Rd., 


Livonia, Mich. 

Corp., 4555 W. Addison St., Chicago 41 
V-M Corporation, Benton Harbor, Michigan 
Victor Corp., Davenport, lowa 
Victorlite Industries, Inc., 5350 Second Ave., Los Anges 43 
Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Bivd., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
Visual jcities Co., 5701 W. Vernor St., Detroit 9, " Mich. 
Vite-Lite Screen Co., 229 A vy San Diego 1 Calif. 
w ~ 5619 Bloomingdale, Chicago 39 
Co., 1900 Ciark St., Racine, Wis. 
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Rabbit Vendor in Formosa 


This is one of the picturesque vendors 
who peddle their wares on the streets 
of Taipei, the capital of Formosa. On 

this island are located the headquarters 
of the Chinese Nationalist Government. 
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The American 


Legion is behind 
the ‘Teacher 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the 
Normal Instructor 





HENRY H. DUDLEY 





NATIONAL ADJUTANT, Noble Bretzman Photograph 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 


June 5, 1905, marked the 100th anni- 
versary of the U.S. treaty with Tripoli, 
made famous by the “Marines” Hymn.” On 
June 7, the world was somewhat alarmed 
when Norway and Sweden disso!ved their 
union by mutual consent, although history 
EALIZING that the children of today are the citizens of tomorrow, the 


American Legion ever has championed the cause of the teacher, to whom 
falls the primary responsibility of developing the juvenile mind and molding 
youthful character. The manner in which the teachers in our elementary schools 
have met this responsibility is a source of deep gratification. 

Our schools, developed by the initiative, sacrifice, energy, vision, and constant 
vigilance of local and state school officials, parent-teacher associations, and other 
interested groups and individuals, have succeeded in attaining a level of educa- 
tion unequaled by any other nation. 

Today the American Legion is leading the fight to build more schools and to 
prepare more teachers, to educate the record crop of children. 


has proved that the concern was unfound- 
ed. Popular summer vacation for 1905 
a trip to the Lewis and Clark Centennial 
Exposition in Pertland, Oregon. 


Vemory gem for third grade “Every 
day is a little life: and our whole life is 


but a day repeated.” 


‘If you are visiting California, expect 
things to be on a grand seale. Their com- 
bined harvester and thresher is so me- 
chanical that the only task left for man is 
to drive the horses, sew the sacks, and 


earry them away.” ‘ae - ‘ : Z 
. By National Convention action, we have condemned the authors of subversive 


attacks upon our schools, whatever their source. We have called upon all 
members of the American Legion to be on the alert in their communities to 
recognize these attacks when they occur, and to stand ready to support and de- 
fend ou schools, the bulwark of American citizenship, against all enemies. 

To promote a better understanding and appreciation of our schools, the 
American Legion back in 1921 originated American Education Week, in sponsor- 
ship of which we have been joined by the National Education Association and 
more recently by the U.S. Office of Education and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. For the past thirty-four years the American Legion has 
urged participation in this important activity by all of its 17,200 posts through- 
out the nation, in a continuing endeavor to acquaint the citizens of every 
community with the achievements, aims, and needs of their schools. 

The theme of American Education Week this year, to be observed November 
6 to 11, is “Schools—Your Investment in America,” and during this period par- 
ents are invited to visit their children’s schools and become acquainted with 
their teachers. We particularly stress such visitations this year so parents can 
see for themselves how badly school facilities and teaching staffs are swamped 
by the present tide of youngsters. 


“Much attention has been given to the 
remarkable feat of Miss Annabelle Miller, 
an elementary principal in Philadelphia 
Two years ago, she was forced out of her 
job. Poor and unable to get legal advice, 
she studied law, and was recognized as her 
own counsel, She made a brilliant address 
to the jury, charging conspiracy and libel, 
and was awarded $14,960.00.” 


“After reading Hiawatha to my third- 
graders, seid one child, ‘Il wish there was 


more,” 


“Coing on a surmmer camping trip? This 
buggy will carry you and your parapher 
nalia, and will have a high resale value 
when your trip is over. As popular for 
women as for men.” 


The teacher is responsible for guiding our children through truth. This 
requires not only scholarship, but a mental and spiritual integrity which ab- 
hors the perversion of truth to serve the interests of Communism or any other 
form of totalitarianism. 

So it is perfectly natural that the American Legion is behind the teacher. 

An investment in our schools is an investment in our children. An invest- 
ment in our children is an investment in the future of our country. Thus, in- 
vestment in our schools is our soundest investment in America, 
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A busy, happy first day of school can set 
the stage for a successful school year. In 
order to have a really good first day, 
some thinking and planning must be done 
ahead of time. The lists given below were 
drawn up by members of an elementary 
workshop group under the direction of 
the writer. Since no two teachers will 
begin the school year in the same way, 
these lists should be used simply to start 
you thinking. 


MARK M. EVANS 


Principal, Demonstration School, 
State Teachers College, W est Chester, Penna. 
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Things to do 
Before the first day of school 


Secure a pleasant place to live. 

Learn all you can about the community. 

Examine the course of study. 

Familiarize yourself with the textbooks 
you are going to use. 

Take a look at your new classroom, 

Look over play space and equipment. 

Find out what special equipment, such 
as projectors, is available. 

Learn the location of toilets, lunch 
room, and exits which your children 
will use. 

Get papers, pencils, crayons, and chalk 
ready for the first day. 

Plan a variety of easy schoolwork. 

Look over the class roll. Find out how 
to pronounce all the names. 

If possible, meet the parents. 

Decide how you will seat the children. 

Learn as many of the school routine 
policies as possible. 

Make the room attractive. Arrange a 
picture display; bring in something 
growing and something alive. 

Decide on the care of lunches and the 
lunch period if that is your job. 

Arrange a tentative daily schedule. 

Inquire about your extra duties. 

Arrange for relaxation periods, espe- 
cially indoor games. 

Find out what units your children had 
last year. 

Examine the children's records; note 
physical defects. 

Find out what testing and counseling 
services are available. 

Find out which children are retarded 
and which are accelerated. 

Get plenty of rest the night before! 


YOUR PROFESSION NEEDS YOU 


Preview 


for 


September 
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Things to do 
During the first week of school 


Arrive early each morning. 

Greet the children pleasantly. 

Be sure the children know your name. 
Put it on the chalk board. Pronounce 
it for them and repeat occasionally. 

Have the children write their names on 
cards to wear for a few days. 

Make a point of welcoming new pupils. 

Be sure you have each child's correct 
address, 

Arrange a seating plan to be followed 
the first week and changed later as 
seems advisable. Adjust-the seats. 

Explain, or review with the children, 
the school facilities. 

Suggest necessary pupil committees and 
draw names so each child is on one. 

Let the children help decide on good 
procedures in regard to classroom 
routine—sharpening pencils, etc. 

Handle parents courteously but do not 
leave the children at loose ends, 

Encourage children to play with the 
games and toys in free moments. 

Have the children help you list things 
they remember studying last year. 
Ask what they would like to study this 

year. 

Read a good story aloud. 

Invite volunteers to tell about hobbies, 
pets, summer vacation. Some may 
draw pictures instead. 

To use paper and pencil, try some easy 
review questions. 

If possible, give each child a book he 
has not seen before. (Keep a record 
of all books given out.) 

A quiz show is a good device for com- 
bining facts and fun the first day. 
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ARNE W. RANDALL 


Chairman, Applied Arts Department, 
Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, Texas 


- 


eaching.. . 


About 5000 elementary teachers 
will “retire” this year. This means 
a new way of life for you...... 


Aw is a process which con- 
tinues throughout one’s life. 
It is to be accepted, not feared. 
Opportunities for older persons ex- 
ist in almost every field of human 
endeavor and social relationships. 
Your first task is to set aside tra- 
ditional ideas and re-evaluate the 
new opportunities ahead of you 
in all areas of society. A pattern 
of living must be established with 
fresh and more varied techniques 
to meet the changing needs of the 


new ways of life that come with 
retirement. Adult education pro- 
grams can help if planned for in- 
dividual needs. 

Leisure time is only one aspect 
of retirement. Educational pro- 
grams should, and in many sec- 
tions do, assist older people to 
meet adequately their vocational 
and occupational needs, as well 
as their spare-time needs, and en- 
courage active and creative par- 
ticipation. 
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Like everyone else, the elderly 
person needs to feel that he is 
contributing something to life. 
Meaningful activities will give 
you the feeling of accomplishment 
and satisfy the feeling of a pur- 
pose in life. With opportunity for 
creative and recreational activi- 
ties, in accordance with a sound 
health program, the will to ac- 
complish can be kept alive, al- 
most impossible disabilities can be 
overcome, and the individual can 
feel himself of use and have joy 
in living. 

Everyone has some type of tal- 
ent, though it may lie dormant 
throughout life. In our over- 
mechanized society, people are 
often deprived of the satisfaction 
of discovering latent creative tal- 
ents. Even though you may have 
an urge toward a particular art or 
craft, sometimes you have diffi- 
culty in starting or you resist be- 
cause the idea seems foreign. 

The possibilities of the arts and 
crafts for creativeness are limit- 
less. When you discover latent 
talents, realize hidden ambitions, 
or continue to develop skills and 
talents, you derive great and deep 
satisfactions from your accom- 
plishments. This has been rec- 
ognized by many elderly groups 
and individuals throughout the 
United States. 


Sample Programs for Older 
Persons 

Continuous learning through- 
out adulthood is now being em- 
phasized by the public schools of 
New York State. Local specialists 
or consultants in adult education, 
working in public school pro- 


grams of adult education, are 
checking their programs to see 
how they can more adequately 
serve the needs of older persons. 
In many cases the result has led 
to the addition of classes which 
have as their objectives: (1) new 
leisure-time interests for retired 
persons; (2) counsel for middle- 
aged men and women in prepar- 
ing for retirement and later ma- 
turity; (3) vocational training as 
needed by adults in changing jobs 
or finding self-employment. 

The Los Angeles Senior Citi- 
zens League of Arts and Crafts 
has been organized to establish 
an outlet in the Los Angeles area. 
Through the shop, retired persons 
may display and offer for sale 
handcraft products which they 
have made in their homes or 
elsewhere. 

Youngstown, Ohio, is active 
with recommendations for house- 
keeping and homemaker services, 
friendly visiting, activity centers, 
camping, arts and crafts in public 
recreation centers, and a hobby 
show. The program is developed 
by the Committee on Older Per- 
sons of the Community Corpora- 
tion. 

The formation of Golden Age 
Clubs, hobby shows, and devel- 
opment of general community 
awareness of adult educational 
needs is being activated by the 
Council of Social Agencies in 
Duluth, Minnesota. 

Hyde Park Seniors, in Chicago, 
continue to maintain alertness 
and membership with round-table 
discussions; talent performances; 
music, art, and craft groups; 
dancing, dinners; and _ institutes 
on special topics. 

Wisconsin Homecrafters was 
originally organized for work with 
homebound and severely handi- 
capped clients. [It has gradually 
extended its program to include 
workers in the older age groups. 
Under this program set up by the 
State Office of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, in co-crdination with 
the City Vocational Schools of 
the State, qualified craft instruc- 
tors are provided to serve rural as 
well as city areas. Training rang- 
es from needlecraft, reweaving, 
leather craft, ceramics, and metal 
work to the operation of small 
business enterprises in the home. 
The handicraft instructor helps 
the client select a suitable type of 
work and determine the appro- 
priate type of occupational equip- 
ment required. 

Little House, a Senior Service 
and Recreation Center in Menlo 
Park, California, is a friendly cen- 
ter where people over fifty meet, 
relax, and grow in knowledge and 
in spirit. It was established by 
the Peninsula Volunteers, Inc., a 
group of women organized with 
the express (Continued on page 80) 














ASPER was a little circus don- 

key. He had the longest ears 
you ever saw. He had the pretti- 
est little red and gold saddle you 
can imagine. And he wore the 
brightest red and yellow ribbons 
around his neck that could be 
found. 

But, Jasper also had the sad- 
dest eyes in all the world. 

“What is the matter, Jasper?” 
Bubbo the Clown asked the don- 
key as he offered Jasper a big 
lump of brown sugar. “Why do 
you look so sad?” 

The trouble was that Jasper 
wanted to be important. 

“I’m just a stupid donkey,” he 
told himself. “All I do is go out 
into the ring and wiggle my ears. 
Then Bubbo turns flip-flops over 
my back. When I lie down in the 
sawdust and play dead, every- 
body just laughs at me. I want to 
be fierce like the lions.” 

One day Jasper tried to act 
fierce. He hoped the animal 
trainers would put him in a big 
cage and crack a whip. The chil- 
dren would say “Ohkh” and 
“Ahhh,” and maybe some of 
them would even scream a little. 

The trouble was when Jasper 
acted wild and fierce and kicked 
up his heels, everyone thought he 
was sick. The sword-swallower 
called the doctor. Jasper had to 
take some awful-tasting medicine, 
and swallow some huge purple 
pills. 

“I will be in the horse act,” 
Jasper decided. “Won't I be 
grand with beautiful ladies in 
sparkling dresses riding on my 
back?” 

The horses were very impatient 
with Jasper when he tried out for 
the act at rehearsal. Every time 
the trainer blew his whistle, the 
horses turned quickly but Jasper 
didn’t know which way to turn 
and was always knocked down. 
Poor Jasper! 

Next he tried the elephant pa- 
rade. When the big elephants all 
held onto one another’s tails with 
their trunks, Jasper had to hold 
on with his teeth. 

“Ouch!” yelled the elephant in 
front of him. All the big beasts 
turned and glared at Jasper with 
their tiny black eyes. Their big 
ears flopped angrily. Jasper ran 
and hid. 


Clap Hands for Jasper 


BLANCHE BOSHINSKI 


Finally Jasper decided if he 
couldn’t be important he would 
run away. Just as he was trotting 
from the circus grounds the band 
started to play. He couldn’t help 
but do his little dancing step that 
Bubbo had taught him. 

“Tll hide under the seats and 
watch the lions and the horses 
and the elephants one more. time 
before I leave,” Jasper said sadly 
to a merry-go-round horse. 

The crowd cheered and clapped 
for the lions and the horses. The 
children stood up and shouted 
when the elephants went by. 
Suddenly everyone became quiet. 
They waited. Nothing happened. 

Someone started to clap. Soon 
everyone was clapping and shout- 
ing, “We want Jasper! We want 
Bubbo! We want Jasper!” 

The lion trainer wrung his 
hands. “They cheer for me but 
they need a clown to laugh.” 

“What good is a circus unless 
the children can laugh?” wept a 
beautiful lady in a frilly sparkling 
dress. 

Jasper was so surprised he 
couldn’t move for a moment. 
“They want me! They want 
me!” he cried out happily. The 
little donkey kicked up his heels 
and danced out into the sawdust 
ring. 

Bubbo came racing out to him, 
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ed face smiling joyfully. “Come 
on, Jasper. They want us. They 
need us, Jasper,’ he whispered 
into the donkey’s long ear as he 
threw his arms around Jasper’s 
neck. 

Jasper wiggled his huge ears 


turned a flip-flop over his back. 


All the children 
laughed harder. 
Jasper lay down and played 
dead. He shut his eyes and 
heaved a big sigh. “I think,” he 
said to no one in particular, 


clapped and 






his big shoes flapping, his paint- 


and everyone laughed. 


Bubbo “that I am very important.” 


The New Swimming Pool 


RUTH ETTINGER 


IMMY had an old washtub which he called his 
J “swimming pool.” All day long when the 
weather was hot, he and the three Thomas children 
next door played in the tub. They splashed, they 
ducked, they threw water on each other. They 
chased each other, dripping, around the yard. 
They had a wonderful time. 

One morning when Jimmy got up he had the 
biggest surprise! Out on the lawn where the old 
tub had been was a new, bright yellow canvas pool 
with red trimmings. Jimmy gasped. 

“Oh, boy!” he cried. “Isn’t it big? Now I can 
have lots of fun!” He turned and looked at the 
old tub. “What will we do with that old thing?” 

“Maybe the Thomas children could use it,” 
suggested Mother. “They don’t have a pool.” 

“Yes, let’s give it away. I'll use my 
new pool now,” Jimmy agreed. 
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So Mother gave the old tub away, 
and Jimmy started using his new pool. 
He splashed, he dived, he flopped, he 
jumped. It was fun! 
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“What a pool!” exclaimed a voice behind him. 

Jimmy turned over in the water, “Isn't it?” he 
said proudly. “It’s brand-new.” 

Eddy Thomas called to his brothers. 
over and see the new pool, quick!” 

A few seconds later the three Thomas children 
were standing watching. Jimmy started showing 
off a little. “See how I can dive?” he shouted. 
“This is much better than the old tub.” 

“Can we come in, too, Jimmy?” asked Eddy. 

Jimmy paused. This was his pool. His mother 
had said so. “No,” he said, “you have the old tub. 
You can use that. This is just for me,” and he 
went back to splashing and rolling and flopping 
around. 

Jimmy wanted to talk about the wonderful day 
he had had at the dinner table that night but he 
was so tired he couldn’t say much. He went to bed 
thinking about all the fun he would have again 
tomorrow. 

Next morning he couldn’t wait to get in the pool. 
He splashed, he dived, he (Continued on page 80 
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We're Hiking « 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARTHA V. BINDE 


Introduction 











We're hik-ing, we're hik - ing, And, as we swing a - long, We're 


sing - ing, we're sing - ing, A hap - py hik - ing song! The wild birds are call - ing, 


low usa- way!” So, hike a - long to - geth - er, Far down the wind - ing road to - day. 


Come Out and Play se 


When I woke ut this , - ing bright. The world out - side my win - dow Was 


dew last night. And ey -’ry - thing was bright and gay And called to me to come and , Come out and play, Come 
--~, * 


out and play, To - day’s a love - ly, love - ly day. Come out and play, Come out and play, To-day :‘alove- ly A 


~- 
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Buster Finds 





POLLY REIFSTECK 


a Playmate 


USTER was a shaggy brown, no special 

kind of dog. He belonged to Mr. Morgan, 
who lived on a farm. Buster had lots of work 
to do around the farm. In the morning he 
drove the cows from the barn to the pasture. 
He ran behind them, barked, and snapped 
at their legs, being very careful never to bite 
them, of course. He made them go through 
the pasture gate. Then Mr. Morgan would 
shut the gate and say, “Good dog, Buster.” 
At night Buster drove the cows back to the 
barn so Mr. Morgan could milk them. 

Buster had other things to do too. It was 
his job to chase the rabbits and woodchucks 
out of the garden so they wouldn’t eat Mr. 
Morgan’s vegetables. He chased the 
rats out of the barn too. And some- 
times at night he had to chase a skunk 
away from the chicken house. 

Now driving the cows and chasing 
the rabbits and the weasels was really 
work that Mr. Morgan wanted Buster 
to do. But Buster thought it was all 
a game, and Buster loved to play 
games. He often wished that he had 
someone to play with besides animals. 
Mr. Morgan was always busy and 
didn’t have time to play. When he 
thought of it, he threw a stick for 
Buster to chase, but he didn’t think 
of it very often. 

When Buster couldn't find any- 
thing else to do he chased Mrs. 
Morgan’s cat. She always ran, but 
she didn’t seem to like the game very 
much. And it wasn’t much fun any- 
way, because then Mrs. Morgan 
chased Buster with a broom. 

One morning, after he had driven 
the cows to the pasture, Buster didn’t 
have anything to do. He couldn't find 
any rabbits or woodchucks to chase 
out of the garden. He followed Mr. 
Morgan around, and wished that he 
would throw a stick for him to chase. 
But Mr. Morgan didn’t think of it. 

While Mr. Morgan was cleaning 
the chicken house, Buster thought 
maybe the chickens would like to play 
with him. He barked and ran toward 
them. They flapped their wings and 
made a lot of noise. Some of them 
tried to fly. “This is lots of fun,” 
thought Buster, and he barked again. 
Just then Mr. Morgan came running. 
He seemed to be angry about some- 
thing. He called Buster a bad dog. 
Buster wasn't sure what Mr. Morgan 
was so angry about, so he went to the 
front yard to think it over. As he lay 
in the shade thinking he saw a boy 
coming along on his bicycle. 
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“Tl bet he'd like to play with me,” thought 
Buster. So Buster jumped up, and ran after 
the boy on the bicycle. The boy made his 
bicycle go as fast as he could, but he didn’t 
look as if he was having fun, and Buster be- 
gan to get tired, so he went back to the front 
lawn and slept in the shade until it was time 
to drive the cows into the barn. 

A few days later Buster couldn’t find any- 
thing to do again. He looked in the garden 
and in the barn. He looked for Mr. Morgan, 
but he was too busy to throw sticks. Buster 
was just going to chase Mrs. Morgan’s cat, 
when a car stopped in the driveway, and a 
tall man got out. 
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Part of Buster’s job was to bark when any- 
one came in the yard, so Mr. Morgan would 
know that someone was there. Buster barked 
at the man, and then he thought, “Maybe he 
would like to play with me.” Buster barked 
louder, and ran toward the man. The man 
didn’t know how to play the game though; he 
just kept walking up the driveway. Buster 
wanted to say, “No! No! Not that way. 
You're supposed to run so I can chase you.” 
Of course he couldn't say that, so he growled, 
and tried to look cross. Mr. Morgan came out 
then, called him a bad dog again and told 
him to go up on the porch. Buster couldn’t 
understand what made Mr. Morgan angry. 
“He doesn’t play enough,” thought Buster. 
And as he sat down on the porch with a 
plunk, he thought, “Oh, why won’t somebody 
play with me?” 

Buster watched Mr. Morgan and the man 


walk down the driveway to the car. A little 
girl jumped out. Mr. Morgan called her 
Peggy, and she called him Grandpa. When 


Mrs. Morgan came out of the house Peggy 


called her Grandma. Continued on page 77) 


MABEL C. OLSON 


im and his father wanted to see Rosy, the 
J elephant. She was new to the zoo, and 
Jim wanted to help make her feel at home. 

They first stopped at the stand that sold 
candy, nuts, fruit, and popcorn. “Some pea- 
nuts, please,” Jim said to the stand keeper. 
He paid for the big bagful. Then they crossed 
the road to a large fenced area. 

There was Rosy. She stopped munching 
timothy hay long enough to trumpet a wel- 
come to Jim. 

“Hello, Rosy,” he answered. “I thought 
you were a baby elephant. But you're big!” 

“She is four years old,’ Father said. 
“That’s just a baby as elephants go. She 
weighs 1200 pounds. But she is only five feet 
high. See, her keeper is about a foot taller.” 

Jim watched her tear off part of the loose 
bundle of hay. She used her trunk like a hand 
to push the ends a bit here, a bit there: Soon 
it was just the right size. Then she curled the 
tip of her trunk around it, and tucked it into 
her mouth. In no time the hay was gone. 

“She’s such a neat eater,” Jim said. “I 
wonder how she got that hay on her back.” 

Rosy was probably wondering too. It must 
have scratched her hide. But she knew what 
to do about that. She walked to the trough 
where fresh water was coming in all the time. 
Then she sucked up a trunkful. Several times 
she squirted the water where it would do the 
most good. Now every straw was washed 
away. 

Rosy was a friendly elephant, and ready for 
a treat. She came right away to see what 
Jim had for her. (Continued on page 77) 
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IF I COULD! 


I'd go on a picnic, if I could— 
Ail by myself in the deep, dark wood. 


I'd carry a sandwich, and three to spare, 


HATS OFF 


Hear them coming down the street 
A blare of drums and marching feet. 
A flag swings out beneath the sky— 
Hats off—Old Glory’s passing by. 


SNAIL TRAIL 


A BLADE OF 
GRASS 


I did not see the snail 


But I saw his zigzag trail 


All along the walk, 


Outlined in silver chalk! 


In case I met up with a big brown bear! 


And a candy bar and a lemonade jug, 
And a cracker crumb for a ladybug. 


I’d look for a rabbit to run me a race, 
And I'd take along lettuce, just in case. 


I'd go on a picnic if I could— 
All by myself in the deep, dark wood. 
7 —MABEL WATTS 


IT’S FLAG DAY 


It’s Flag Day! 
It's Flag Day! 
How bright the banners fly! 
On every house 
I see the flags 
As I go walking by. 


It’s Flag Day! 
It’s Flag Day! 
The red and white and blue 
Wave and dance 
In the rollicking breeze 
Along the avenue. 


It’s Flag Day! 
It’s Flag Day! 
And proudly we recall 
Our colors stand 
For liberty 
And justice for us all! 
ILO ORLEANS 


PICNICS 


A picnic’s best when it’s first brand-new, 

When nothing much yet has happened to you, 

When you haven’t fallen and skinned your knee 

Or been bumped by a swing or stung by a bee. 

There’s music to come and a ball game or two, 

Then toss-the-ring and races to do, 

A salad to eat and a whopping big cake, 

And the ham that you helped your mother to bake. 

Then someone gets lost but always gets found, 

And you spill your ice cream right out on the 
ground, 

And oh, but you’re sleepy—and dirty too! 

A pienic’s best when it’s first brand-new— 

Or else it’s best when it’s almost done, 

When you've seen all the things and had lots of 
fun, 

And you’re ready for home and a bath and bed, 

And to live it all over again in your head. 


—REVAH SUMMERSGILL 


SAID CECILE 


“See,” said Cecile. “See Sidney the seal. 

He slides through the waves like an elegant eel. 
He climbs up the ladder. He plays a fine tune. 

He swallows fish whole without using a spoon. 

He bounces a ball. He does plenty of tricks. 

He jumps through a hoop and then picks up sticks. 
He barks like a dog, waddles up for his meal. 

So, see,” said Cecile. “See Sidney the seal.” 


—ANNE ALEXANDER 
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——ALICE W. NORTON 


MONKEYS 


The monkeys act like boys and girls, 

But can’t play jacks and don’t have curls. 
They chitter chatter all the day, 

But I don’t know what monkeys say. 


They wind their tails about a swing, 
And through the air without a wing 
They fly, head down within their cage 
As though it were a circus stage. 


—LUCILE COLEMAN 


WIDE-AWAKE WILL and 
SLEEPY-HEAD SAM 


Wide-Awake Will gets plenty of rest, 

So he’s ready and willing to take a test. 
But look at the case of Sleepy-Head Sam— 
He’s never prepared to face an exam! 


Sleepy-Head Sam likes to watch TV 

And read his comics when he should be 

Doing his lessons like Wide-Awake Will, 

Who studies his lessons and number-work drill. 


“Early to bed is a very good rule,” 

Says Wide-Awake Will, “when you’re going to 
school.” 

Perhaps that is why he is head of his class 

While Sleepy-Head Sam has to struggle to pass. 


Yet Wide-Awake Will takes time out for fun 

When school has recessed and his homework is 
done. 

But poor Sleepy Sam is too tired to play; 

And he’s grouchy and cross "most every day. 


I hope you remember to get lots of sleep, 

To study your lessons, and never to keep 
Such unhealthy hours as poor Sleepy-Head. 
It’s better to be like young William instead! 


JEAN CONDER SOULE 


—MILDRED D, SHACKLETT 


rae 


VERSE 


A blade of grass— 
That’s all I am— 
Green and thin and small. 


But if there were 
No blades like me, 
There’d be no lawn at all! 


—ILO ORLEANS 





CIRCUS PARADE 


A circus parade is prancing 
Around the schoolroom wali 

A clever seal is balancing 

A bouncing rubber ball; 

A kangaroo hops gaily 

While bright-eyed babies hide 
Within her warm and cozy pouch 
As round and round they ride. 
There’s a clown on every window 
In pointed shoes and hat; 

And upon a circus pony 

Rides an acrobatic cat. 

We made it all of paper, 

With crayons, paint, and glue— 
This jolly circus caravan 

That passes in review. 


—BERTHA WILCOX SMITH 


IN THE HARBOR 


How crowded is the harbor 
With ships both big and small, 
With tugs and little ferries 
That never leave at all. 


People working busily, 

And those on holiday, 
Steaming through the harbor 
To places far away. 


Will they go to England, 
See the flowers and rain? 
To olive groves of Italy? 
Or maybe France or Spain? 


And cargo is unloaded, 
Lined up, row on row: 
Coffee from Brazil, 

Tin from Mexico. 


Pictured silk from China, 
Pearls and sapphires too; 
Tea and Indian spices, 
And lions for the zoo. 


I haven’t been to Mexico; 
I’m not going to Spain; 
Only on a shopping trip, 
And now back home again. 


But, oh, what places I can see— 
What lands so far away— 

As I kneel beside the ferry rail, 
And sail across the bay! 


—-EDITH TOAN 
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ig HAPPENED ‘way back in Ver- 
mont’s early days. All the 
Thomson family were finishing 
breakfast at the heavy plank table 
in the kitchen of the tavern. 

“*This,”’ declared Welcome, the 
middle daughter, “is some differ- 
ent from our old log cabin.” 

“All new. Nine rooms. It’s 
the biggest and best house for 
miles around.” Victor, Welcome’s 
twin, scooped up a spoonful of 
mush from the maplew .od bowl 
with his wooden spoon. 

“Pride goeth before destruc- 
tion,’ Mother Thomson remind- 
ed him. “And I really like the 
old fireplace better to cook in 
than this newfangled one.” 

“You'll get used to this one.” 
Father Thomson’s tone was busi- 
nesslike. “Now I want to line 
things up for the day. Zebidee?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You are now sixteen. You will 
go with me to the big meeting.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Yvonne, you are spoken for?” 

“Yes, sir. I am to take care 
of Mistress Damon’s baby while 
she goes to the big meeting.” 

“*Tis no place for a woman,” 
Father Thomson declared. “And 
you, Xcella?” 


“I’m to go on a berrying trip 
with the Waldo family,” Xcella, 
aged thirteen, told him. “I must 
be starting.” 

“Why can’t we all go to the 
big meeting?” Welcome demand- 
ed. She spoke to her father but 
her eyes were meeting Victor's. 
There was anxiety in them. She 
and Victor had a special reason 
for wanting to go to that meeting. 
“Lots of whole families go.” 

“Because,” her father told her 
sharply, “you can’t.” 

“You mustn't tease,” her moth- 
er admonished her. “Teasing is a 
sin. And some of us must stay 
and see to the tavern.” 

Welcome said no more. She 
knew that it worried their mother 
because she and Victor were sort 
of wild and different. Adventure 
seemed to follow them wherever 
they went. 

Father Thomson and Zebidee 
rode away on two of the sturdy 
horses kept for the post riders’ ex- 
change. Xcella hurried off with 
a wooden bucket for her berries. 

Fifteen-year-old-Yvonne spent 
some time fixing her hair with the 
bright ribbon that was her chief 
treasure; then started out. The 
twins giggled as they went to the 





The Stranger at 
Thomson’s Tavern 


HELEN WAITE MUNRO 


brook for pails of water. The 
Damons’ son, Daniel, might be at 
home. Everybody knew he liked 
Yvonne and the twins suspected 
she wanted to look her best for 
him. 

“It’s a shame we couldn't go to 
the meeting,” Welcome exploded 
as they started back with their 
brimming buckets. “We've sim- 
piy got to find some way to let 
folks know Father isn’t a Tory.” 

“I don’t know what started 
them talking,” Victor considered. 
“But if we could get over there 
we could tell the other boys and 
girls about the loyal things he’s 
done. They would tell their folks 
and that would help.” 

“Our plans never seem to work 
out.” Welcome kicked a leaf and 
the water splashed over her bare 
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ACK DAVIS stood in the driveway, watching his mother leave. 
wagon was preity full of things for the church fair. 


home all day, but she'd left a picnic lunch for Bonnie and himself. 


Bonnie was swinging under the apple tree. 


cakes and cookies and stuff, and makes lots of money.” 


“Tt won't be hers,” answered Jack. 


roof and a new coat of paint. 


under the swing. 


“Tt’s for the church. 


“We could have a lemonade stand,” he suggested. 


She sniffed. 


“There'll be gallons of refreshments at the church fair. 


they'll have coffee and milk at the supper there this evening.” 


Jack glanced at their black cocker spaniel. 


he was listless and droopy. 


the cake of disinfectant soap. 
filled the tub. 


While he soaped Skipper, he talked to his little pet. “You're not afraid of 


water in a tub, are you, boy?” 


Abruptly he stopped and shouted to Bonnie, “I know how I can make 

Wash people’s dogs.” 
“Everybody has dogs around here,” she said, “and it’s 
I can round them up on 


money for the church. 
Bonnie brightened. 


such a roasting day, the dogs'll love it. 


my bike.” 


Together they discussed the plan while Jack rinsed Skipper with fresh water. 
Skipper shook himself and raced round and round the yard, barking with joy. 

Bonnie found some cardboard and lettered on it: 
Church. $1 Each.” Jack nailed one on a tree in front. 


I'll help. 


White Prince 


HESTER HAWKES 


YOUR PROFESSION NEEDS YOU 


“I hope Mom sells all those 


To repair the 
I wish we could make some money for the 
church too,” Jack said thoughtfully. 

“How?” asked Bonnie, digging the toe of her sneaker in the yellow dust 


And 


His pink tongue hung out and 
“Guess I'll give Skipper a bath to cool him off.” 

From the back porch he brought a metal washtub, a scrubbing brush, and 
He knew Skipper hated the hose, so he partly 


“Dogs Washed, for the 
(Continued on page 74) 
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feet. “I wonder, Vic, if Father 
suspects how people are talking 
about him behind his back—ac- 
cusing him of aiding the tyrants.” 

“Unless he needed to take a 
stand for the good of the cause,” 
declared Victor, “he wouldn’t say 
a word. He’s—he’s big! He 
wouldn’t stoop to bickering.” 

“I wish,” Welcome declared, 
“that we never had heard those 
men talking last Sunday.” 

An ox-drawn cart was nearing 
the house as they went around 
the corner. 

“It’s Neighbor Carew!” ex- 
claimed Welcome. “What ever—” 

“Must be on his way to the big 
meeting,” Victor told her. 

“We could hide in the hay in 
the back of the cart and go there 
ourselves.”” (Continued on page 76) 
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Vacation Song 


Grieg might well be called a musical patriot 
of Norway, since he was intensely interested 
in promoting a national type of music. His 
efforts were rewarded by the Norwegian govern- 
ment by a lifetime pension so that he could 
compose at leisure. 

“Norwegian Dance No. 2" was originally writ- 
ten to be played on the piano, in a four-hand ar- 
rangement requiring two players, but it is now 
heard most often as an orchestral composition. 





The music in its entirety describes a “Halling,” 
a typical Norwegian folk dance named for the 
town of Hallingdal. It starts quietly with little 
movement and proceeds to a stormy and vigorous 
mood. Then, quite suddenly, it returns to the 
original comparatively quiet mood with which 
it began. This arrangement includes only the 
first section, and it might be nice to listen to 
a recording in order to hear the contrasting 
section. 





Tune: Norwegian Dance No. 2, by Edvard Grieg 
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in an au-to, a bus, or a train, Have a nice va - ca - tion, See you 
cross the lake where the wa- ter is blue. 
be the big- gest one, there’s not a doubt! 


o-cean li- merand see sun-ny Spain. 
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in the fall a-gain, So have a _ nice va-ca-tion, Sum-mer_ - time is here. 




















































UPPER-GRADE STORIES 





T HE old fence was thickly matted with creeper and poison ivy. To 
anyone concealed back of it, the lush summer growth was a per- 
fect screen. 

Flat on his stomach, Lem Appleby peered through an opening in 
the foliage, not noticing that a yellow-nosed hornet kept zooming back 
and forth, an inch from his freckled nose. At his side, Gil Edmonds 
rolled his chocolate eyes, hardly daring to breathe. 

On the far side of the fence were some men on horseback gathered 
in a mysterious meeting. Lem counted six huddled in a group, deep 
in a leafy cove. They were rough-looking, unshaven, unkempt. 

“Wonder what they’re waiting for?” Lem asked. 

“They look like soldiers,” Gil whispered. 

“But the war’s been over for weeks,” Lem protested. 

“IT know—” 

“These men aren’t real soldiers, Gil.”’ Lem kept peering through the 
foliage. The hornet zoomed close to his face, and he slapped at it. 

“You're right!’ Gil said at last. “Their uniforms are torn, dirty. 
Look, that fellow’s coat is blue, his trousers gray—” 

“He’s half North, half South,” Lem said mirthlessly. 
they here?” 

“For no good reason, you can bet!” Gil ejaculated, rolling his eyes. 

Suddenly Lem tugged at Gil’s arm. “Remember when we were in 
the attic last night, after that owl?” 

“What’s that got to do with this?” 

“You're not thinking very hard. Remember, Uncle Ashton said he 
was going to Independence today—” 


“But why are 





“Maybe they’re just a group of men riding through, Gil. Lots of 
men have been discharged from the army and are returning to their 
homes.” 

“They don’t look like that kind!”’ Gil persisted. 

Lem glued his eyes to the fence porthole again. Gil was right! 
These men were rough-looking characters. He could hear the low 
mumble of their voices. He saw one of the men reach into a vest 
pocket, then look at a watch. 

Far off in the distance came a sound that sent an apprehensive chill 
through his body—the whistle of a train! (Continued on page 91) 


BUZZ BOMB 


Grover Brinkman 
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Gil whirled, his brown face suddenly sober. 


“Lem, I clean forgot ! 


Sure! Your Uncle Ashton, Mr. Forrest the banker, Slim Weatherbee, 


Ned Sparks—” 


“They were all going to Independence by train. 
Ashton tell Aunt May that they would leave early. 


secretive, it seemed. Why?” 


I heard Uncle 


They were very 


“Maybe they're sort of a posse, to bring in some money for Mr. 


Forrest’s bank,” Gil suggested. 


Lem still peered through the fence, lost in thought. 


be it, Gil—” 


“These men are waiting for the train,” 


“They’re going to hold it up—” 


“That might 


Gil whispered excitedly. 


Lem wasn’t totally convinced. “Maybe we're just imagining things.” 


But Gil’s excitement was growing, moment by moment. 
“why would they be waiting in the cove, next to the 


he ejaculated, 


“Look!” 


track, if they didn’t intend holding up the train?” 


Just Across 
the Street 


Mary Burleigh 


T us father’s signal, Ray 
hurried to turn off the wa- 
ter. From the driveway of Grand- 
mother Dutton’s new house, he 
had watched the wide expanse of 
brown peat moss darken as it 
soaked up the fine spray. 
“May I do the back lawn, 
Dad? I know how,” he said. 
Mr. Dutton nodded, then stood 
frowning at the row of still empty 
houses across the street. 
The bright California sun felt 
hot on Ray’s shoulders as he gath- 
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ered the hose into a neat coil. The 
construction men didn’t work on 
Saturdays, so the only sounds 
were Gran and Mother laughing 
somewhere inside the house. Gran 
seemed happy as she checked to 
be sure the movers had put things 
exactly where her letter had said. 
But Ray was worried, and he 
knew his father was, too. 

For Gran was apparently the 
first person to move into the big 
new subdivision! There wasn’t a 
neighbor nearer than the village 





where they'd stopped that morn- 
ing to buy groceries. 

His father stopped at the back 
door. “The lawns across the street 
look dry, too,” he said. “That 
contractor ought to watch things 
better.” 

With the spray adjusted so the 
water wouldn’t disturb the grass 
seeds, Ray had time to look 
around. Like the spokes of a gi- 
ant wheel, rows of old prune and 
apricot trees fanned in all direc- 
tions. Far at the end of one row 
he could see some big tractors, 
probably there to clear another 
roadway through the old orchard. 

Those big scrapers and _ bull- 
dozers would be fun to watch. 
But not half as much fun as all 
that Ray would see this coming 
week of spring vacation! 

Tomorrow at this time he’d be 
out on Bay Island. He was going 
to stay all week, helping his fa- 
ther’s friend, Mr. Latimer, paint 
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his fishing boat. He'd see the fish- 
ing fleet every day. He'd smell 
the enticing mixture of salt air 
and tar and drying fish nets 
He’d hear the men talking as the 
unloaded their catches, telling 
about the day’s run. 

And that wasn’t all. He had 
entered the Daily Journal’s essay 
contest, open to all the upper 
grades in the city schools. “What 
I Learned on My Vacation” was 
the subject assigned. ‘There were 
to be dozens of really keen prizes. 
And who could have a better 
week than his to write about? 

“Lunch is ready,” Mother 
called, interrupting his thoughts. 
“We'll have to start soon, if we're 
to drop you off at the Latimers’.” 

The long drive down from the 
city had given Ray an appetite. 
It seemed to him that Gran’s new 
kitchen already smelled as good 
as her big old one on the farm up 
in Montana. (Continued on page 91) 
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Ki irmstrong Roberts 


UNE, June, beautiful June—the 
J longest month in the year 
for teachers and pupils! Everyone 
is looking forward to one thing 
VACATION. ‘Teacher may be 
“almost packed’’—for the tour by 
land, sea, or air, for a credit-filled 
summer session, or for the return 
home as a fuil-time parent for 
two months. 

But what about the primary- 
grade Johnnies and Susies? They 
may need some expert help with 
their summer activities, and that 
is where this unit comes in. Be- 
talking about vacations 
“out loud,” as a classroom activi- 
ty, will reduce restlessness, and 
relieve boredom when the days 


sides, 


get warmer and the outdoors be- 
comes more inviting. 


Objectives 


1. To help boys and girls real- 
ize how many leisure-time activi- 
ties are suitable for summer va- 
cation. 

2. To make the children more 
aware of the many interesting 
things around them. 

3. To encourage willing ac- 
ceptance of small duties at home. 


Approach 


Begin with the children tell- 
ing what they did the previous 
summer, and inviting them to ex- 
press an opinion as to their pleas- 
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ure or disappointment with an 
activity. Did they spend all the 
time at home? Did they go to 
camp? Did they visit friends or 
relatives, near or far away? Did 
they take a trip with their parents 
to mountains, seashore, or park? 


Activities 


Now, having viewed the past, 
give the boys and girls a chance to 
tell what they would like to do 
most of all this summer. Have 
them mention second choices, too. 
While this is going on, the teach- 
er might be quietly listing the 
ideas for presentation later on the 
chalk board. (Somewhere during 
this unit, be sure to point out that 
a good vacation need not depend 
on trips or excitement every day 
or all day.) 

1. Have the children bring pic- 
tures from magazines or newspa- 
pers showing things they would 
like to do this summer. When a 
sufficient number have been col- 
lected, these can be arranged on 
the bulletin board under a variety 
of headings: For Boys, For Girls, 
For Sports, For Hobbies, With 
Other Children, With My Par- 
ents, In the City, In the Country, 
On My Street. (Your class may 
develop several other groups that 
have special meaning for them. ) 

Regrouping the pictures from 
time to time, and not necessarily 
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Let's, Make Plans 
for Vacation “lime 


LAVINA JASNOCH 


Teacher, Grades 1-2, Public School, 
Brule, Nebraska 


using all classifications at once, 
will arouse constructive thinking. 

2. While the pictures are being 
accumulated, the children would 
enjoy viewing and discussing sev- 
eral films and filmstrips (see page 
92). 

3. Using the facilities of the 
classroom and school library, ar- 
range a reading corner where the 
children will have an opportunity 
to find there is more to summer 
than playing ball or with dolls. 
(See page 92 for a list of reading 
materials. ) 

4. From your notes on summer 
activities desired by the children, 
make a list on the chalk board. 
Now ask them to classify these 
under descriptive headings such 
as Quiet, Noisy, Busy. Under the 
first they might put reading, fish- 
ing, drawing, or clay modeling; 
under busy they might list cook- 
ing, playing with dolls, ball 
games, skipping rope. Ball games 
might also classify as “noisy.” 


New Ideas fer This Year 


1. Some children may feel the 
urge to learn to swim, especially 
if there is a pool, lake, or seashore 
handy. Talk about the reasons for 
learning to swim, where to learn, 
how to learn. Bring safety into 
the conversation, and some do’s 
and don’t’s around the water. 

What facilities does your com- 
munity provide for swimming les- 
sons? At what ages can they be- 
gin? Does the local chapter of 
the American Red Cross give free 
lessons? How do children get to 
the swimming place? Perhaps if 
interest is sufficient, and no trans- 
portation is available, parents or 
scout leaders will help solve the 
problem. Finding answers to these 
questions will be good experience 
for the children. 

2. Gardening may appeal to 
some children. It need not be 
more than a row of flowers or a 
vegetable or two. This would give 
a child a valuable experience 


without too much work, and a 
special thrill to grow something 
from seed. 

3. Learning to make gelatin, 
bake simple cookies or hot bread, 
or prepare a soup for luncheon 
would have boy or girl appeal. 
Or, they could learn some out- 
door cooking with hamburgers or 
“hot dogs.” 

4. Are there any children in 
the class with cameras of their 
own? They could take pictures 
to tell a story: a day at the park, 
Mother cuts Marie’s bangs, my 
brother learns to swim. This gives 
picture-taking a purpose, and 
teaches them to look for a picture 
rather than just “shooting any- 
thing.” 

5. Learning to play some sim- 
ple musical instrument, if for 
nothing more than rhythm. This 
opportunity may be available 
through play school, the park sys- 
tem, church, or parent. Those 
who would rather not learn an 
instrument might listen to record- 
ings exchanged with friends in 
the neighborhood. 

6. Of course, there are “shows” 
and “circuses” (using live pets 
and papier-maché creations) for 
children with the talent and de- 
sires. 

7. Some children may want to 
find out how to become Cub 
Scouts or Brownies. What age is 
required? What activities do these 
groups have? 

8. Maybe this is the summer 
some boy or girl will be getting a 
promised pet. What kinds of pets 
are most desired by the class? 
What care should pets have? 
What can be learned from hav- 


ing a pet? 
Helping at Home 


Here’s a topic on which to base 
a lively discussion. How many 
children help their parents in 
any way? Wash or wipe a dish? 
Make a bed? Polish their shoes? 
Pick up (Continued on page 92) 
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THE 
FOURTH 
OF JULY 


Centers of Interest 


NDERSTANDING patriotic holidays is dif- 
U ficult for primary children. Yet the 
school cannot take the position of ignoring 
these events in the lower grades, because the 
children see evidences of their celebrations 
all around them. 

There is no holiday more nationally ob- 
served than the Fourth of July. It is wise, 
therefore, to spend some time before school 
closes in preparing children for the holiday. 

Refer first to the popular names by which 
the holiday is known—“the Fourth of July” 
or merely “the Fourth,” a term given to no 
other holiday. Explain that this day has an- 
other name, and then develop the word inde- 
pendence from a phonetic spelling standpoint 
as well as from the viewpoint of what it 
means. With third-graders, teach independ- 
ent and dependent at the same time. Use 
these words often. For example, “John is 
working well independently” or “I am de- 
pending on you to make this game a success.” 

Use the story of Independence Day to de- 
velop some concepts of size. “Once our coun- 
try was much smaller. How small is small? 
As big as our town, or state? Of course, it 
was much bigger. Well, then, how big? How 
big is it now?” To help you, use distances 
that children have traveled. Talk about how 
people traveled when our country was new. 

Develop time concepts the same way. “Did 
George Washington live before the oldest 
man in town? Yes, long before. How long?” 

Discuss with your children good ways to 
celebrate this holiday. Talk about the fact 
that not working at their regular jobs gives 
people a holiday feeling. Show how trips to 
other parts of the country, family picnics, and 
community celebrations may all be in keeping 
with the spirit of the Fourth of July. 

If you are in an area where fireworks are a 
problem, you will certainly want to take up 
this important matter. Explain how the idea 
of fireworks developed. Let the children name 
other examples of how people show approval 
or exultation—applauding, blowing whistles, 
cheering at sports, even blowing horns. Then 
point out the hazards of uncontrolled fire- 
works and explain why it is better to have 
controlled community displays. 

Patriotic songs and poems will fit nicely in- 
to your study. Marching or drilling with flags 
is a popular activity for little children. A de- 
sign lesson based on stars and stripes makes a 
good art project. 

As a language arts activity have the chil- 
dren tell individual or group stories about the 
meaning of the Fourth of July and the things 
they might do to celebrate the day. Have 
them also list safety rules. Then make these 
into individual booklets with a letter to 
Mother, asking her to keep it and give it to 
the child to reread on the Fourth. 
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INSTRUCTOR PRIMARY SCCLAL LIVING UNIT 
Mo. 10 in a Series 





“I can say all of ‘I pledge allegiance,’ 
Grandfather,” Johnny said proudly. 

“That's fine!” Grandfather said. 
hear it.” 

So Johnny stood straight and put his hand 
over his heart. Then he began to look 
around. “Where's your flag, Grandfather? 
I have to have a flag.” 

“Indeed you do,” Grandfather agreed. He 
opened a closet and brought out a fine flag 
attached to a pole. He held the flag while 
Johnny began all over again to say, “I 
pledge allegiance.” 

“It seems funny to talk to a flag,” Johnny 
said as he climbed up in Grandfather’s big 
chair and watched him put the flag back in 
the closet. 

Grandfather sat down by his writing desk. 
“In a way,” he said, “the flag is like a pic- 
ture. A picture makes us think of a person 
or a place and the flag makes us think of 
our country.” 

“Our country is awfully big, isn’t it?” 
Johnny said. 

“Yes, indeed! 
states there are?” Grandfather asked. 

“Oh, yes! We counted them at school. 
Forty-eight is a lot, isn’t it? And our teach- 
er says there will be fifty some day.” 

“It will be quite a thing to see two more 
stars on the blue field of our flag. There 
haven’t been any new stars since I was a 
boy.” 

“Tell me about when you were a boy, 
Grandfather,” Johnny said. 

His grandfather was a good storyteller 
and Johnny liked best the ones that began 
“when I was a boy.” 

“Let’s see,” said Grandfather. “I remem- 
ber how we celebrated the Fourth of July 
when I was a boy. Do you know much about 
the Fourth of July, Johnny?” 


“Let's 


Do you know how many 


Our Country's Birthday 


“No. We were looking at the calendar at 
school and we saw that the Fourth of July is 
a holiday, It had a red number. It is the 
only holiday that comes while we are having 
summer vacation. But I don’t know much 
about it. Why is July Fourth a holiday?” 

“It is a birthday,” said Grandfather. 
Johnny looked very surprised. “Yes, the 
Fourth of July is the birthday of our coun- 
try, the United States of America.” 

“What did you do on the Fourth of July 
when you were a boy, Grandfather?” 

Johnny’s grandfather settled back in his 
chair, “When I was a boy I watched a big 
parade on the Fourth of July,” he said. 
“The soldiers marched and the sailors and 
the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts. We 
even had floats.” 

“What are floats?” 

“They are cars or trucks covered with pa- 
per or cloth or evergreens or flowers. Some- 
times floats are just pretty and sometimes 
they tell a story. One float I saw as a boy 
had a liberty bell all made of flowers.” 

“My, that must have been pretty!” Johnny 
exclaimed. “What happened next?” 

“After the parade a man would make a 
speech. Someone would read the Declara- 
tion of Independence and we all sang “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.’ We had a big pic- 
nic dinner, and at night we saw fireworks.” 

“Fireworks!” said Johnny. “I remember 
fireworks last year at the lake. Was that for 
our country’s birthday?” 

“Yes, it was, Johnny. We don’t know any 
more exciting way to celebrate than to shoot 
off fireworks and so we do it on our coun- 
try’s most exciting holiday.” 

“If I see fireworks this Fourth of July I’m 
going to remember that they are for my 
country’s birthday just as the candles on 
my cake are for my birthday,” Johnny said. 
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is seen from Wengen—itself 4,000 feet high in 
the Swiss Alps—the Jungfrau (“Maiden”) rises in 
snow-clad majesty, central feature of the great 
Bernese Oberland range. An electric railroad has 
heen built te an elevation of 11,000 feet, tunneling 
for more than four miles under near-by mountains. 
ft Jungfraujoch, the highest railway station in 
Europe, one surveys a vast glacier-covered area, 


out of which soar glistening peaks. 


One of the world’s most famous vistas is 
the Bay of Naples, its gracefully curving 
shore line defined by the blue waters of the 
Vediterranean, the cone of Mount Vesuvius 
in the distance and the city in the fore- 
ground. It is a scene enshrined in the mem- 


ory book of every visitor to southern Italy. 


Although there are many churches in France 
named “Notre Dame.” the one everybody 
knows ia the cathedral in Paris. It stands on 
an island in the Seine, the ancient center of 
the city, trom whi h a world metropolis has 
grown in the eight centuries since the foun- 
dations of Notre Dame were laid. The bridge 
in the picture, crossing the narrower part of 
the divided river, is known as the Petit 
Pont (“Little Bridge” 


All pictures courtesy Trans World 
Airlines and Britannica Junior. 
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Wearing smart riding habits, Spanish senoritas par- 
ticipate in the Spring Fair in the city of Seville. 





In the Tirol, Austrien Alpine 

region famed for its scenery, 

the people have charming tra- 
The bobby shows the way—looking . ditional costumes....This tur- 
across the Thames in London to . reted German castle, Neuschwan- 
the Houses of Parliament.... stein, is one of several buili 
Bruges, Belgium, has many canals hy King Ludwig II of Bavaria 
and 57 bridges (Bruges means 
“bridges.” ) 


A Highland piper in full re- 
galia entertains visitors to 
Kerrara, a small eo island Photes from: Spanish State Tourist 
lying off the Scottish coast in Dept.; British Travel Assn. (2); Bel- 


Fi » gian National Tourist Office and Sabena 
the Firth of Lorne mr far Belgian Air Lines; Austrian State Tour- 


from te popular seaside re- ist Dept.; German Tourist Information 
sort of Oban. Office. 
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UPLAND BREEZES 


painted by MURIEL DAWSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 


HAT fun this littl girl is having with 

her pets! The combination of summer 
weather, frolicking dogs, and a girl in a gay 
red-orange dress is irresistible. 

Many artists, past and present, have paint- 
ed pictures of this universally appealing sub- 
ject. Popular with both children and teach- 
ers is Miss Dawson's version of the subject 
which never fails to please. 

The artist is an expert at placing a few 
large well drawn shapes in exactly the right 
place and choosing exactly the right colors. 
The result is charming and casual but far 
from accidental. 

The picture is easily understood: because it 
is drawn with strong simple lines and no shad- 
ing. We recognize the artist’s fine drafts- 
manship, her ability to draw a lifelike child 
and animals. 

How frisky the spaniels are! Like their 
young mistress, they are enjoying the summer 
breezes in the upland. 

They are just the type of dog to show up 
effectively on a windy day, for their long 
floppy ears are tossed about by gentle breezes. 
So is their soft long hair. How well a few 
crayon lines are used to show their shaggy 
coats and the girl’s wind-blown hair! 

The dogs stay close to their mistress as she 
gathers gay blossoms in the grass at her feet. 
Are these English flowers the same as ours? 

The group is shaped like an irregular pyra- 
mid with the dogs forming a broad base. 
Above them the billowing skirt floats like a gi- 
ant poppy topped by the child’s slender body 
and delicate face framed in a mass of dark 
hair. 

Her hair, blown about like tassels in the 
breeze, creates a dark shape of uneven con- 
tour which is important in the composition. 
Against the large fluffy masses of white clouds 
such a dark spot is pleasing. 

Notice that the child’s head is a little to the 
right of the center. To balance the design, 
Miss Dawson placed a white bird soaring 
high at the left, and a tiny bird lower at 
the right. 
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When the two sides are of unequal weight, 
we say a picture has asymmetric balance, in- 
stead of bisymmetric. Perhaps this artist did 
not work out the organization of elements 
consciously or formally, yet all the masses, 
lines, and colors are satisfying to the eye. 

Everyone will agree that the vivid color of 
the dress is just right to set the mood of care- 
free childhood. Also it is a perfect focal point 
in the midst of the black and white dogs and 
birds, the dark hair, and the light airy back- 
ground. 

Its brilliance draws attention to the child 
standing on a hilltop in the heart of the pic- 
ture. Lacking it, the picture would be weak. 

Without the tender green grass on the hill- 
side, the red dress would not seem so bright 
for red and green are complementary colors. 
Each makes the other seem more intense. 

Because the figures are perched high on the 
very top of a hill, the friendly group fills a 
good part of the sky. Few details are needed. 

Perhaps some of the girls and boys who 
draw tiny people surrounded by many details 
might find it helpful to try placing their fig- 
ures on hilltops too, sometime. 





THE ARTIST 


URIEL DAWSON has been making pictures 
M since she was a tiny tot in New Zealand, 
where she lived with her Scottish parents un- 
til she was nine years old. At that age she 
went to live in England. Little Muriel did 
not attend school, but had a governess. 

She did attend several art schools in Eng- 
land and has spent most of her life there. She 
won a traveling scholarship which took her to 
Italy and France. 

Her heart is in the Highlands of Scotland, 
where she has recently gone to live. Sharing 
her home, about four miles from a loch in 
beautiful Inverness-shire, are at least a doz- 
en pets. Her most recent acquisitions last 
summer, as she was preparing to move, were 
two kids, baby goats, which she said were 
“entrancing creatures only three weeks old 
and bottle-fed every three hours!’ Perhaps 
we shall see them in a picture sometime. 

Miss Dawson’s lifelong hobby has been 
drawing wild creatures, both birds and beasts, 
for she is a nature lover as well as an artist. 
She also draws and paints many pictures of 
children and their pets. When she was at her 
busiest last summer, she made pictures of two 
neighbor boys who helped her pack. 

In 1935 the Medici Society began publish- 
ing color reproductions of these gay appealing 
children and animals. 

Miss Dawson likes working on large pic- 
tures and would draw everything life size if 
possible. She generally uses paper 27” x 33”. 
The shapes she draws are big and simple. 

Among Miss Dawson’s most popular pic- 
tures are “Good Friends,” “The Squirrels’ 
Breakfast,” “The White Pony,” “Stoking the 
Bonfire,” “The Blue Butterfly,” and “The 
Mallard Family.” Several of these have ap- 
peared on INSTRUCTOR covers in recent years. 


DRAWING from a LIMITED BACKGROUND 


LAVERNE KLOTZ 


N AN attempt to solve the “what to draw” 
I problem, I decided to help my _ third- 
graders create a little world of their own. 
They were from underprivileged homes and 
their backgrounds were barren. In free draw- 
ing lessons, I always got a dozen or more ster- 
eotyped house, tree, and child pictures. Us- 
ing pictures to stimulate their imaginations 
produced only facsimiles, so I decided on a 
new plan of attack. 

Just before our next art lesson, I drew a 
large rectangle which almost covered the front 
board. A box of colored chalk was placed on 
the ledge. Curiosity, which is limited to no 
economic level, was high in the room. 

Then I read Dr. Seuss’s imaginative 
McElligott’s Pool to them. I did not show 
them the excellent illustrations of the peculi- 
arly named fish. When I finished, I reread 
some of the descriptions of the zany fish. As 
I finished each description, I asked for a vol- 
unteer to draw the fish as he thought it 
looked. Those whose hands went up far out- 
numbered the group who had formerly asked, 
“What shail I draw?” Effortlessly and clever- 
ly, our blackboard aquarium was filled with 


fish, spawned by the mind of Dr. Seuss, and 
hatched in the imaginations of my culturally 
handicapped children. 

The next time they drew a picture of their 
own. For subject matter we used the song: 
“I Went to the Animal Fair.” They made up 
their own animals and each “produced and 
directed” his own type of fair. Again they 
drew from their own world of imaginings. 

As the weeks went by, the children began 
to suggest their own unique situations and 
subjects. They drew what they thought ani- 
mals from outer space would look like, how 
the world would be if it were made of candy, 
cake, and ice cream, and what would happen 
if flowers lived as people do. 

By de-emphasizing the importance of re- 
producing a world of things they had never 
really seen, their ability to create improved. 
Now, when they were asked to draw their 
own activities, their pictures were full of new 
life and interest. Tapping the resources of 
their own personal world of dream and fan- 
tasy gave them a psychological boost, for 
they knew that each drawing was theirs— 
peculiarly their own. 























AU That Suds Is Not Soap 


Paul E. Blackwood 


Specialist for Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education 





I* THE last few years the word 

detergent has become a house- 
hold word, as the use of syn- 
thetic detergents has constantly 
increased. There is some misun- 
derstanding about the meaning of 
detergent. By definition, it means 
“a cleansing agent.” 

There are two common types 
of detergents—soaps and those 
cleaners not based on _ soap. 
Among the soaps are soap pow- 
ders and soap flakes. Those not 
based on soaps make up a group 
of cleansing materials called syn- 
thetic detergents. The two types 
are not easy to tell apart by sight. 


Synthetic Detergents 


Synthetic detergents are not al- 
ways labeled clearly by the manu- 





——— SCIENCE in the Home - XX 
The ELECTRIC FAN 


In a common desk or ceiling fan, blades are attached to a 
motor which converts electrical energy into mechanical energy. 

You can make a working model of this fan. Glue small ends 
of two #12 corks together. Cut a notch 4” wide and 4” deep 
across each large end. Insert a 3” nail 34” into the center 
of each end. Wind insulated bell wire in the groove for about 
thirty turns evenly distributed on both sides of the nails, 
leaving one inch at the beginning and end. Insert one 1” nail 
on each side of the coiled wire on one end. Connect the ex- 


facturer, and the custemer may 
not know that the product is not 
a soap. However, sometimes the 
label will say, “This is not a 
soap,” or the directions for use 
may say that the product will not 
form any hard-water scum. If 
either of these statements is made, 
it is safe to conclude that the 
product is a synthetic detergent. 

It is true that synthetic deter- 
gents do not form a scum, no 
matter how hard the water in 
which they are used. 

An encyclopedia will tell you a 
great deal about the composition 
of soap and how it is made. Brief- 
ly, the process consists of combin- 
ing fat or oil with an alkali such 
as lye. Usually the mixture of fat 
and alkali is heated together to 


posed ends of the wire to these nails. Tie string around wires 
at center to hold together. This is the armature. 

Wood 5” x 6” x 4” makes the base. Hammer two 2” nails 
through the base about 4” from one end. Press two one-hole 
rubber stoppers about 44” into exposed nail ends. Insert arma- 
ture into holes. Place two horseshoe magnets over the armature. 

Cut four blades from 3” circle of manila. (See diagram.) 
Bend blades so they face in the same direction. Glue blades 
to a smali cork and insert protruding nail into cork. Arrange 
three batteries in series. Hold lead wires alongside one-inch 
nails of armature. Turn it a few times to start. 











To help you with your classroom science 
activities, Dr. Blackwood and Dr, Gould 
will present this science page each month. 











produce soap. The great variety 
of soaps for sale in the stores are 
a result of mixing together differ- 
ent choices of fats and oils and 
different strengths of alkalis. 

The synthetic detergents, how- 
ever, are not produced by a com- 
bination of oils or fats and alkalis. 
Some of them are chemically 
made from by-products of petro- 
leum. Others are made from a 
group of chemicals called fatty 
acids. These acids are in fats and 
have some of their characteristics, 
yet they are not fats. 


Detergents and Hard Water 


Everyone knows how soap 
forms a scum when it is used in 
hard water. This scum results as 
the soap combines with the min- 
erals that make the water hard, 
forming curds, which do not dis- 
solve in water. They get in fab- 
rics being laundered, and do not 
rinse out easily. This is one dis- 
advantage of using soap in hard 
water. 

Synthetic detergents do not 
combine with minerals in water 
to form scum, so they are just as 
effective in hard water as in soft 
water. This characteristic of syn- 
thetic detergents makes them es- 
pecially useful in regions where 
the water is hard. 

Thus there is one outstanding 
difference between soap and syn- 
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thetic detergents. Soap, because 
of its chemical nature, is most ef- 
fective in warm or hot soft water. 
Synthetic detergents will perform 
all right even in cold hard water. 


Cleaning Properties 


Many of the synthetic deter- 
gents contain a chemical (sodium 
carboxymethyl-cellulose) = which 
prevents the soil in the wash wa- 
ter from settling on the clothes 
again. When this chemical is in- 
cluded, the manufacturers fre- 
quently say that the clothes do 
not need to be rinsed. 

Some of the synthetic deter- 
gents include a fluorescent dye. 
Such a dye tends to shine in a 
white light. The manufacturers 
add this dye to make the clothes 
look whiter. It counteracts the 
yellow tint that sometimes devel- 
ops in fabrics after they are used 
and laundered several times. 


Types of Synthetic Detergents 


To meet the various laundry 
needs in a household, three types 
of synthetic detergents have been 
developed. First, a light-duty or 
mild synthetic detergent is avail- 
able for use with fine fabrics, or 
for heavier fabrics that are only 
slightly soiled. ‘The light-duty de- 
tergents are recommended for col- 
ored fabrics which might fade in 
a stronger (Continued on page 73) 
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JUMBO 


the Tree Frog 


Emma Jean Johnstone 


UMBO was a young boy tree frog who lived 
J by a small lake in Northern California. 
All the other boy tree frogs that Jumbo played 
with were large fellows, about the size of your 
thumbnail, but Jumbo was really tiny—only 
as large as your little fingernail, and that’s 
why everybody jokingly called him Jumbo. 

He was a nice frog, and everybody liked 
him, but he had one big fault; he would not 
look before he leaped. Since a frog walks by 
leaping from one place to another, it is very 
important for him to be sure he is not jump- 
ing into a dangerous spot. 

“You are very careless, Jumbo,” one of his 
fifty sisters told him one day. “You jump 
without ever thinking where you may be 
jumping. Some day you are going to get into 
serious trouble. We tree frogs have many ene- 
mies—hirds, snakes, hawks, otters, skunks, and 
turtles, to mention a few. We can't go jump- 
ing around anywhere.” 

“lll try to remember,” Jumbo promised. 

His sister's name was Twinkle and Jumbo 
was her favorite brother. She had one hun- 
dred and forty brothers, and most of them she 
no longer knew, but she and Jumbo always 


played together, and she tned to take care 


of him. 

Jumbo spent most of his time swimming in 
the lake or lying in the wet mud; it made him 
uncomfortable to have his skin dry out. One 
day, while he was lying in the mud, he no- 
ticed funny little round things on each finger 
and toe. He had only four fingers on each 
hand, but five toes on each foot. 

“What are these little things?’ he asked 
his sister while looking at his hand. 

“Suction cups,” she said. “We tree frogs 
can climb trees, fences, and walls because 
these little cups hold us onto them. Other 
frogs can’t do that—they can only jump.” 

Jumbo gave a few hops and landed at the 
bottom of a tree; his sister hopped over to 
him. Jumbo looked at the tall tree which went 
forever up into the sky, it seemed to him. 

“I’m afraid that maybe my suction cups 
won't work if I should hop onto that big 
tree,” he said. 

Twinkle gave a big jump and landed high 
up on the tree trunk, The suction cups on 
her hands and feet held her firmly to the bark. 
Then Jumbo hopped timidly onto the tree. 
‘To his surprise, he found that he stayed right 
there. So, he gave another hop, and went 
a little higher. “This is fun!” he croaked. 
“I'm glad I’m not a common old frog that 
can't even climb a tree!” 
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Jumbo stayed a little while on the tree, and 
then he jumped to the ground. But poor 
Jumbo! He hadn’t looked before he leaped, 
and there was a piece of broken glass right 
where he jumped, and so he cut his foot. He 
was hopping around, croaking with pain, 
when he heard Twinkle calling, “Jumbo, 
when will you learn to look before you leap?” 

“I forgot,” Jumbo said sadly. 

“When you were a baby tadpole you were 
more careful,” his sister said. 

The summer days came and went, and 
Jumbo ate and ate. For breakfast he had 





spider, for lunch flies, and for din- 
ner earthworms. He was always 
hungry, so between meals he had 
ants or beetles. With such a lot of 
food, he grew and grew, and soon 
he was as big as the other boy tree 
frogs. It was easy for him to hear 
insects when they crawled through 
the grass, because he had an inside 
ear with a piece of skin stretched 
over it. 

Jumbo’s voice got louder and 
louder and now, whenever he sang, 
a big sac at his throat swelled up 
and looked like a balloon. The girl 
tree frogs couldn’t make their 
throats into a balloon, and they 
would lock at Jumbo with great 
admiration when, in the evenings, 
he sat on a water-lily leaf singing. 

Jumbo remembered how he had 
cut his foot, and so he was careful 
to look before he jumped. 

When Jumbo was old enough to 
leave home he decided to travel 
and see the world. He wanted to take a very 
long journey—‘way to the other side of the 
lake. One night he hopped over to tell 
Twinkle of his wishes. 

“You should see the world,” she agreed, 
“but remember that we come from the nobil- 
ity among frogs. We not only can climb trees, 
but we can also change our color. The com- 
mon frog cannot do that. When you are sit- 
ting on a log, turn to a brown color; then 
your enemies cannot see you. If you sit on a 
leaf, turn to a bright green. And, always look 
before you leap.” (Continued on page 74) 


The HONEYBEE’S Opinion 


Etta W. Schlichter 


T MusT be very nice to float so gracefully 
| through the air showing off your lovely 
iridescent wings,” said Yellow Jacket to Mud 
Dauber, a bit enviously. 

Mud Dauber really was a very graceful and 
pretty wasp with a long black body and slen- 
der waist that looked as though the two parts 
of the body were joined by a single thread. 
Just then Mud Dauber saw a big fat spider 
down on the ground. The wasp flew down, 
and touched the spider briefly. It did not 
move again. 

“That wasn’t a very nice thing to do,” 
buzzed Yellow Jacket. “I think you are cruel. 
You sting insects until they are paralyzed; 
then you carry them off alive so your greedy 
children can have fresh meat.” 

“The spider,” explained Mud Dauber, 
wishing to defend her behavior, “does not feel 
anything after I've stung it. Even if it did 
know what was happening, the spider might 
well remember how many flies and insects it 
had caught in its web and devoured. I tell 
you there is nothing trickier than a spider. 
Just watch when one weaves an orb web of 
sticky threads to catch its prey, and then spins 
some special threads that are not sticky for 


itself to run on. That’s what I call a mean 
trick!” 

By this time, Yellow Jacket was willing to 
change the subject, especially when she won- 
dered how many spider webs might be wait- 
ing tor members of the yellow-jacket family 
right now. But she was still annoyed with 
Mud Dauber. 

“Why do you live so selfishly?” she asked. 
“Why do you build a house only for you and 
your family? Why don’t you provide for your 
grandchildren, and all the rest of your de- 
scendants, as I do?” 

“And live with all that swarm buzzing 
round my ears?” said Mud Dauber. “I should 
have no nerves left. Besides, your house is 
just a paper one. Mine is adobe, and much 
better in every way.” 

“Adobe sounds very smart,” retorted 
Yellow Jacket, “but it’s a mud hut just the 
same. Mine is the finest paper. You know, 
the social wasps, to which I belong, were the 
first papermakers in the world!” 

“Well,” said Mud Dauber, “the solitary 
wasps have made progress. We don’t have to 
tear out the inside of our house to make it 
larger. Besides, we (Continued on page 92) 
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QUEEN 


GrouP of excited fifth-grade 
A children shattered the quiet 
of the morning when they fol- 
lowed Jerry into the classroom. 
“Look,” he almost shouted, “what 
I found last night after school.” 

“Bees!” I exclaimed. “Is the 
cover on tight?” The jar was 
thrust into my hands, and I ob- 
served a mass of crawling bees 
among a few brightly colored 
flowers. 

“And here is part of the comb!” 
Jack held it eagerly towards me. 
By now the children were all clus- 
tered around my desk, each vying 
for a place of advantage from 
which to observe the bees. Ques- 
tions, exclamations, shoving, and 
jostling seemed to fill the air be- 
fore i urged the children to take 
their seats so Jerry could tell how 
he captured the bees. Other chil- 
dren were eager to tell their expe- 
riences with bees, too. 


Development 


That evening I made a trip to 
the library to look for information 
on honeybees. I found a very 
good article in the April 1935 is- 
sue of The National Geographi 
Magazine. A series of color pic- 
tures showing the various activi- 
ties of the bee accompanied the 
article, so I borrowed the maga- 
zine. 

The next day, during science 
period, we used the opaque pro- 
jector to flash these pictures on 
the screen. Discussion was thus 
stimulated, and the children be- 
gan to ask questions which [I list- 
ed on the chalk board. 

1. Do bees die when they sting? 

2. How do they kill other bees? 

3. How do bees make honey? 

4. What does the queen do 
when the other bees work? 

5. How do the bees bring back 
nectar and pollen to the hive? 

6. How do bees make wax? 

7. How do they ventilate their 
hives? 

8. How do bees make the hon- 
eycomb? 

9. How do bees get water from 
the brook? 
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WORKER 


10. How do bees sting? 

11. How do bees have chil- 
dren? 

12. How do they feed the baby 
bees? 

13. What different kinds of 
work can be done by honeybees? 

All these questions were later 
written in the pupils’ notebooks, 
and served as a basis for the 
study. The children agreed that 
answers to the questions should 
also be a part of their notebook 
on bees. 

Finding the answers proved a 
challenge to every child. Our sci- 
ence text, How and Why Experi- 
ments by Frasier, Dolman, Shoe- 
maker, and Van Noy (L. W. 
Singer Co.), supplied some an- 
swers, and reference books on the 


HONEYBEES for a Science Unit 


Anna Fagerlie 






Teacher, Fifth Grade, Lincoln School, 


Willmar, Minnesota 


examined under a microscope. 
The sting of the worker bee with 
its barbed hooks held the most 
fascination. 

2. The honeycomb which Jerry 


had brought was carefully exam- ' 


ined. The children were delighted 
that they could check the accu- 
racy of the text by observing and 
counting the six sides of the cell. 
Some inquisitive boys discovered 
some eggs in the cell. Opening 
other cells they found the young 
in the larva and pupa stages. An- 
other day, boys pointed to a 
few wiggling cells, and the class 
watched quietly as an adult bee 
slowly emerged. 

3. The class decided to place 
the comb in a wire cage so if 
more bees emerged during the 
night, the bees would not be fly- 
ing around the room. A simple 
cage was constructed from a 
length of screen and two layer- 
cake tins. The screen was rolled 
into a cylinder and stapled at 
each end. To reinforce it, the 
overlapping screen was sewed 
down. One cake tin was the base 
for the wire cylinder, and the oth- 
er was the top. 
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reading table and attractive in- 
formational pictures on the bulle- 
tin board were also helpful. 


Activities 


1. Observing the living bees 
proved to be the most interesting 
activity. We now had two glass 
jars filled with buzzing bees. We 
had some dead bees that we han- 
dled, and from these the children 
could study the different parts of 
the insect. Almost every part was 
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POLLEN BASKET — STING 


4. As part of a science lesson, 
the children made three drawings 
of the honeybee. The first showed 
the difference in size and appear- 
ance of the queen, worker, and 
drone. The second showed the 
worker bee and all its parts. The 
third drawing indicated the four 
life stages of the honeybee. 


Cerrelation 


By now, many new words had 
been added to the pupils’ vocab- 
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ulary, so each child used them to 
create a word puzzle. When com- 
pleted, we found that many orig- 
inal and clever puzzles had been 
made. Some based their puzzles 
on the word bee or beekeeping; 
others based theirs on the parts of 
the bee and its appearance. The 
questions were written below the 
design, and spaces for the answers 
were provided in the design. 
When the puzzle questions and 
designs were finished, they were 
exchanged among the pupils to 
be solved. This activity was a 
good check on language progress 
as it showed if the child under- 
stood the meaning of the words 
and knew the spelling well 
enough to complete the puzzle. 
Presenting vocabulary in this 
manner was more effective for 
these children than just making 
an alphabetical list and writing 
definitions. 

When the children began to 
write reports, on whatever topic 
concerning honeybees which had 
the most appeal for the individ- 
ual, they felt equipped to tell the 
story. Besides spelling and hand- 
writing, they had practice in the 
fu *smentals of English—capital- 
ization, punctuation, and sen- 
tence structure. After the reports 
were finished, they were read and 
discussed with special attention to 
their interest, clarity of ideas, and 


quality of structure. The chil- 
dren appreciated the fact that 
some reports had better ideas 


than organization. The thought 
that the reports would be on dis- 
play for others to read gave the 
children motivation for better 
writing. 

All the products of this study 
on honeybees were combined in a 
booklet by each child, and en- 
closed between covers of original 
design and color. 


Culmination 


To culminate this unit, the 
children decided to give a pro- 
gram about honeybees to the oth- 
er fifth grade in the building. The 
variety of the program was dic- 
tated by pupil interest in certain 
projects. One group wrote a play 
incorporating the main facts 
about honeybees. Several others 
developed a quiz program. A sug- 
gestion was made that some of 
the reports be read, and the chil- 
dren carefully evaluated these be- 
fore making a final selection. All 
the pupils had enjoyed the word 
puzzle 80 (Continued on page 94) 
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You Can Teach Human Values 


with Classroom Shots 







A new type of film” enables you to take indoor 
daylight pictures without any flash equipment. 











When we discuss something, we are polite 
ind wait our turn to talk. 


Barry has found a quiet spot where he can 
paint his picture. 


“Eastman Kodak Tri-X Film. Use any camera with an 
adjustable lens. The day should be sunny, and the 


room should have several windows. 
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One of the boys proudly demonstrates 
his skill in pressing a pair of slacks. 


JOSEPH J. SHEA 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
State University of New York, 
Fredonia, New York 


HE natural interest and curiosity that chil- 

dren have about themselves and those 
around them makes this unit suitable for mid- 
dle and upper grades. There has never been 
more enthusiasm in the sixth grade than dur- 
ing the time we studied good grooming. 


Initiating Critical Thinking 


The unit began with an informal discussion 
of why it is important for sixth-grade pupils 
to be interested in their appearance, manners, 
and health. The teacher served as secretary 
and moderator and listed on the blackboard 
the questions which the children asked. 


Organizing fer Effective Learning 


The class divided into four “buzz” groups 
and each selected a chairman and recorder, 
with a general chairman for the unit. For 
several minutes they discussed the list of ques- 
tions and added several more. ‘Then, work- 
ing as a class, the children deleted or com- 
bined questions until they had this outline. 

A. Keeping Ourselves Fit. 

How much rest should we have daily? 

What foods should we eat to be healthy? 
How much should we eat? 

How much sleep do we need? 

Is it all right to eat candy? 

. How do we correct poor posture? 

Why should we sit straight? 

. How do exercises help correct the way 
we sit and stand? 

9. How much exercise should 
daily? 

B. Our Personal Cleanliness. 

1. What is dirt? 

2. Why do we perspire? 
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Everyone wanted polished shoes as 
soon as they learned the easy way 
to get the best results. 


| look ? 


3. What can we do for our skin? 

4. Why does skin become infected? 

5. What are pores? 

C. Taking Care of Our Face, Teeth, Hair, 
and Hands. 

1. How can we get rid of blackheads and 
pimples? 

2. What should we know about make-up? 

3. How can we prevent chapped hands? 
Why should we use hand lotion? 

4. Is all skin the same? What is skin made 
of? 

5. What causes blisters? 

6. How do finger and toe nails grow? 

7. What causes a toothache? How often 
should we brush our teeth? 

8. What hair style should I wear? 

9. How should hair be washed and rinsed? 
Does soap hurt hair? 

10. How do we keep hair well groomed? 
D. Caring for our Clothes. 

1. What clothes are proper for home, 
school, church, and play? 

2. How do we care for clothes? 

3. How do we put a good polish on our 
shoes? 

4. How do you press trousers? 

5. How should clothes be folded before 
storing in a drawer? 

The “buzz” groups turned their attention 
to finding the answers, using these procedures. 

1. Have the general chairman appoint a 
special group to investigate what resources 
are available in the school library. 

2. Choose a group to look through the cat- 
alogues of the audio-visual aids department to 
find films and filmstrips as well as pictures 
and displays which could be used. 

3. Have class look through health and sci- 
ence books to see what parts could be used to 
answer some questions. 

4. Have volunteers look through classroom 
free-materials file for posters and pictures 
which would be helpful. 


Clean healthy hair is important to good 
grooming. These girls demonstrate how 
easy it is to give a good shampoo. 


5. Appoint group to do the bulletin board. 

6. List sources of information and make 
available to each pupil in mimeographed 
form. 

The teacher assisted by offering suggestions 
and helping locate materials, Particular at- 
tention was given children who had difficulty 
working with others, or who did not under- 
stand what was expected of them. 

Each morning the committee chairmen and 
unit chairman met for a short time to hear 
progress reports, and plan the day's activities. 
During the “work part” the committees op- 
erated in groups or independently to get the 
information. Some pupils planned demon- 
strations. 


Using Human Hesources 


The teacher helped the planning commit- 
tee select people in the community whose as- 
sistance would be valuable. Letters were writ- 
ten to a doctor, a hairdresser, a beautician, a 
physical-education teacher, and a homemak- 
ing teacher explaining our interest in good 


grooming, and asking their help. As soon as 
we received their consent, the planning com- 
mittee arranged a time for the interviews. 
They visited: 

The doctor, who— 

Explained why a balanced diet is neces- 
sary; told why gaining too much weight can 
be dangerous for boys and girls of this age; 
discussed how eyes are tested and why glasses 
should fit a person’s eye needs; explained the 
seven vital factors of weight contrcl; told how 
good posture leads to health and popularity. 
The hairdresser, who— 

Discussed hair styles and how they were 
keyed to different faces—oval, round, square, 
and oblong; explained how to properly wash, 
rinse, and set hair; discussed hand blemishes, 
manicuring tools, and preparations required ; 
used several of the girls in a demonstration. 
The beautician, who— 

Explained how to prevent chapped hands; 
showed why it is important to keep nails 
trimmed; demonstrated ways of treating pim- 
ples and blackheads; pointed out the value of 
and necessity for adequate rest. 

The homemaking teacher, who 

Explained importance of taking care of all 

clothes; demonstrated (Continued on page 79) 
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Teaching 
Devices X 











I. Learning. New Crafts 


The last days before school closes, 
introduce one or two new craft ideas, 
using inexpensive materials that chil- 
dren can work on at home. Modeling ma- 
terial from sawdust, flour, and paste, or 
simple papier mache, is good home fun. 

If special materials are needed, make 
sure each child knows where they can be 


purchased. 


ill. Getting a Library Card 


Introduce your group to the public library. 
you are in a large community, a branch library 
will probably be more convenient and its smaller 
size will be less formidable to the young fry. 
Suggest that the children each get a library card 
and help them with necessary information. 
ter to parents may be helpful if parental ap- 


proval has not been given. 


V. Making and Mounting Coilections 














VI. Enrolling in Swimming Class 


Almost every community conducts swimming class- 
es free or for a nominal cost. Play up this phase 
of summer activity for it is important that every- 
one know how to keep himself afloat, even if he 
cannot swim proficiently. You may be able to take 
care of the preliminary registrations and so help 
alleviate the work of the summer program staff. 
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Children in isolated areas usually 
must play alone. Collection hobbies 
will interest them. Pressed flowers, 
bird facts, leaves and bark from dif- 
ferent trees, stamps, and post marks 
are only a few. Suggest a good way to 
mount and keep items. Mounting equip- 
ment and materials should be inexpen- 
sive and take up little space since 
there is almost no limit to the amount 
a child will collect in a summer. 


GETTING READY for VACATION 


Il. Joining Day Camps and Schools 


Prepare a list of all the 
local church vacation schools 
and scout and campfire girl 
day camps, their age limit, 
cost, location, registration 
date, and so on. Mimeographed 
copies can be sent home so 
parents have correct and com- 
plete information, 

And make sure each child 
knows the public playground 
closest to his home and when 
its summer program begins. 


IV. Writing to Friends 


Many children, especially 
those in rural schools, may 
not be seeing each other 
during the summer. Suggest 
an exchange of addresses so 
they can write each other 
and send postcards during 
trips. A small spiral-bound 
note pad is much more satis- 
factory than putting names 
and addresses on one large 
sheet of paper. 


Vil. Conducting a Survey 


Some groups may be too old for 
the scout day camps or church 
schools. They will want to make a 
survey of the community to see what 
recreation facilities are avail- 
able for them. Do not let them 
forget to inquire at the museum or 
library. Often these groups have 
summer classes in craft, hobby, and 
science activities. 

The group may wish to expand the 
survey to cover the facilities for 
both the younger and older groups. 
Hang a large chart containing this 
information in the hall or send a 
news item to your local paper. It 
will be helpful to everyone. 
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Kindergarten 


Alvera Sognefest 


Kindergarten Teacher, Edmund F. Lindop School, 
Broadview, Illinois 


NEEDED a program in which all the chil- 

dren in my two kindergarten classes could 
participate. It would be given to entertain 
the children who would enter school in the 
fall, and their mothers. Also, an evening 
performance would be given for parents and 
friends. I wanted to use songs, rhythms, and 
other activities which the children had en- 
joyed during the year. ‘The ¢ircus theme was 
a logical choice. ‘The two classes could pre- 
sent different acts, so only one rehearsal would 
be necessary. 

One morning, a few circus pictures ap- 
peared on a bulletin board. A big circus dis- 
cussion followed the children’s examination of 
them. At game time the children asked to 
play “Punchinello, Funny Fellow,” a singing- 
clown game. Music period brought a request 
for one of our favorite songs, ‘““The Clown.” I 
asked the class to recall other known songs 
which reminded them of the circus. “My 
Red Balloon,’ “The Elephant,” “Bareback 
Riders,’ and “Marching to My Drum” were 
sung. Rhythms were galloping, marching, 
and walking like an elephant. 

Within the next few weeks many circus sto- 
ries and poems were read, and many circus 
pictures were brought to class. ‘The record 
“Bozo at the Circus” was played. 

Needless to say, when I asked the children 
what they would like to do to entertain the 
new class, their decision was the circus. 

From then on our circus just seemed to 
grow and develop. I kept the circus theme in 
mind when I made curriculum plans for read- 


BIG TOP CIRCYU 
































ing and number readiness, social experiences, 
art, music, and the crafts. 

The children and I needed help to tie our 
circus acts together, so I called a committee 
meeting of my four room mothers. One moth- 
er wrote verses for the Ringmaster and the 
other characters which the pupils had chosen. 
Another mother supervised the making of 
Elmer, our papier-maché elephant. The other 
two mothers contacted parents concerning 
costumes, and helped with our one big re- 
hearsal and two performances. Another 
mother was the pianist. A daddy who is a 
professional photographer took pictures of the 
children at rehearsal and the night of the 
program. 


Order of Our Program 


The circus program began with the enthu- 
siastic singing of “The Circus Parade,” by 
all the children except the Parade People and 
Animals. As the first verse was sung, Food 
Vendors strolled across the stage. Majorettes 
marched around the stage during the second 
verse. 

“Marching to My Drum” was sung while 
the parade went on in the following order: 
the Majorettes, Cymbal Players, Flag Bearer, 
the Elephant Trainer (Continued on page 78) 





BT Art Tip of the Month 


FINGER PAINT 


they wish, add more colors to their pictures. 





DO YOU let your pupils experiment with more than one color of 
finger paint? We have the children start with one color and, if 
We have one jar of 
paint of a color on each table. The tables are covered, with plas- 
tic table tops. A paper cup of water is in the center of each ta- 
ble. The children pour a little water on the finger-paint paper 
and then add the paint. We try to teach economy by directing the 
children to pick up with their fingers the paint that is left on the 
table tops before getting more from the jars. The last person work- 
ing at a table puts the cover on the paint jar and stores it away, 
along with the table top which has been washed off. We thumb- 
tack the pictures to the bulletin board at once to avoid curling. 


—Yvonne Altmann Bildahl 


Photos by W. M. Wolf 














YOUR PROFESSION NEEDS YOU 
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Inkle Loom 












Table Loom 


Floor Loom 


Demonstrated by Mrs. Harry Goldstine, 
President, Florida Gold Coast W eavers 
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WEAVING 


fr Slow Learners 


EDITH TAYLOR and CHALMERS MURRAY 


Intermediate Group Senior Group 
School for the Exceptional Child, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


ucH has been written concerning the community’s need for schools for 
M exceptional children, but frequently overlooked is the established school’s 
need to recognize and utilize the community and the special-interest groups 
in it. Every community has several of these groups, each of which can con- 
tribute much toward a weil oriented curriculum and, at the same time, provide 
an opportunity for those concerned to demonstrate their sincere desire to be 
of service to the schools. 

We are fortunate in having a weaving guild in our community. With the 
assistance of the president and others, an integrated weaving program for 
the children in the Intermediate and Senior Slow Learning Classes has been 
worked out. 

We found that for our program we needed the following looms to keep our 
classes of fourteen pupils active and productive. 

1. Looper Frames—six to eight, sold in hobby shops and variety stores. 

2. Inkle Looms—at least two of these belt looms. Lily Mills, Shelby, N.C., 
sells these light, portable looms for $7.50. 

3. Table Looms—two of these, 14 inches wide, cost about $18.00 each. 

4. Floor Loom—45-inch width, 4 harness. 

On the Looper Frames the children made hot pads and pot holders. This 
afforded concentrated practice in eye-hand co-ordination. Careful super- 
vision in removing the finished article from the frame was required. 

A child who had been successful working with the Looper Frames selected 
a pattern for a belt to make on an Inkle Loom. The Inkle Loom demands 
more effort from the pupil as he must learn to warp the loom correctly, tie 
weaver’s knots, select the correct weft, remember to change the shed of the 
warp with each passage of the shuttle, and beat the weft to insure a firm 
weave. In addition to belts, the Inkle Loom may be used for place mats, 
coasters, guest towels, and napkins. 

The portable table looms are used by children wanting to make fancier fab- 
rics employing metallic threads and lighter weft. Our children found them 
excellent for weaving guest towels, stoles, dresser scarfs, and place mats. 

Children interested in working with the floor loom took as their first project 
the weaving of reed screens for the classroom. Reeds were collected on nature 
walks, dried, peeled, and sorted in the classroom. Then the children pro- 
gressed to rug weaving and simple tabby weaving. 

Multiple-harness weaving is the next step in this continuing craft that af- 
foi 1s many avenues of learning, provides for interesting leisure-time activities, 
and may be used as an interesting vocation. 
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mee is probably the happiest as well as the 
most trying month of the school year. If you co- 
ordinate all subjects around a new basic experi- 
ence you will be able to secure and hold the 
wavering interest of pupils whose thoughts are 
wandering to the green pastures of vacation land. 
Plan varied field trips to secure a new basic in- 
terest, and build trom there. 


lf you have already taken all of the interesting 
field trips possible in your locality, the next best 
thing is to watch your newspaper for “who has 
been where” and invite them to your room fo fell 
about their experiences. Firsthand information is 
always the most interesting and you will be using 
—_ ray in a personal relationship in your 
school. 


A primary unit built around a pet show at school 
will hold all the children's interest. Writing let- 
ters to their mothers asking for permission to 
bring their pet to school, making posters, and 
planning how each pet shall be cared for, will 
lead into the collecting of pictures for a pet 
scrapbook, making rules on care of pets, compos- 
ing stories and poems about pets, modeling clay 
replicas, observation of the likenesses and differ- 
ences of animals, and many other activities all 
based upon this rich firsthand experience. 





You, no doubt, are saying to yourself, “These 
are the children | have taught this year and 
what have they learned?" Have you taught 
them to think for themselves; have you stimu- 
lated their intellectual curiosity; have you 
taught them how to handle reference material 
efficiently; have you instilled and set the ex- 
ample of good character traits and respect for 
the rights of others? If you have, learning in 
many fields is bound to follow. 


A fishing unit for middle grades shouid be 
interesting in June, if you haven't had one. 
As almost every community has a fishing area 
ou might have a fishing unit related to the 
ocal situation. Is fishing just for sport? What 
is the commercial vient How valuable are 
fish as a source of food? What are the natural 
waterways around your community where fish 
will live? Use stories and films and make a 
trip to a fish market if possible. 


To make a sturdy basket, cut strips of crepe 
paper 2” wide of two colors and wind them 
together into a flat coil about 6” around, 
pasting the rows together as you coil. Put 
our thumbs in the center and press down 
fiohtly until you have a round basket. Make 
the handle from strips of twisted nylon cut 
from old stockings. Then shellac the basket 
inside and out. Fill it with fudge for Dad. 


A shadow-box picture for Dad's den is a good 
Father's Day gift. Use an empty picture frame, 
preferably one with depth. Cut from a net bag 
in which oranges are sold at the grocery a 
piece the same size as the frame. Mount this 
coarse netting over a piece of construction 
paper of a different oa. Then glue on the 
net a variety of sea shells, dried grasses, or 
fishing flies, and place in the frame. A “man- 
nish" picture will be the result. 


You might like to try shoe-polish art to create 
an appropriate card for Father's Day. Dark 
brown, or oxblood, a spread with the 
dauber on pantry shelfpaper and then pol- 
ished will create unusual and artistic effects. 
There is lots of room for experimentation by 
the pupils. 
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Your children might be interested to know that 
the nation's oldest and | flag manufacturing 
company is at Verona, N.J. Here 350,000 flags a 
month are produced. Sizes of the flags range from 
2” x 3” to 10’ x 15’. 


To construct a “different flag for their room, 
your children might enjoy making one of red, 
white, and blue paper chains. Measuring the 
widths of the stripes, interlocking the colors, and 
planning the proportions of the field will furnish 
them with good problems. 


Try Slow-poke for a good kindergarten game. 
Place chairs in a circle, facing the outside, one 
less than the number of players. The children skip 
around the ring to music. When the music stops, 
each child must sit on a chair. No one may cut 
across the ring. The child who is left is the 
csp wll and must now sit down and stay on 
one of the chairs, which he now turns to face 
the inside. The game continues until one child is 
lett, who wins the game. 





for June 


lt you followed the hint for planting seeds ia 
eggshells given last month, you will now have 
little plants ready for science experiments. For 
each experiment, choose two plants as much the 
same size as possible. 1. Leave one on the window 
sill and put one in a dark cupboard. 2. Water one 
daily, and do not water the other one. 3. Cover 
one plant tightly in a box allowing only a small 
reen cellophane window. Do the same with a 
having a red cellophane window. Your chil- 
dren will be interested in watching the different 
things which happen. 


First-graders who fail to respond easily to a rote- 
song presentation do well with a simple sing- 
ing game. All take 's and walk in a circle, 
singing “Jack and Jill." Boys crouch down on 
"Jack fell down,” and the girls on “Jill came 
tumbling after.” As the song is repeated, more 
and more children will join in. 
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You will want to own The Nature Wheel, pro- 
duced by Studio Creations, 58 W. 31st St., 
New York 1. It is sponsored by the National 
Audubon Society and presents 24 species of 
birds with their identifications and questions 
and answers about each. 


For a playground festival, try the following 
adaptation of The Farmer in the Dell. For cos- 
tumes use green crepe-paper caps for the 
seeds, gray streamers for the rain, and a yel- 
low hoop for the sun. The farmer wears a straw 
hat and carries a basket. Choose three chil- 
dren—the farmer, the rain, and the sun. Play 
the game, singing “The farmer in the field." 
With the words, “The farmer sows his seeds," 
the children in the circle stoop, one by one. 
Then Rain skips to “The rain begins to fall," 
and Sun to “The sun begins to shine.” Each 
child “grows” up slowly, raising arms and 
singing “The seeds begin to grow." Then the 
Farmer skips around, making motions of cut- 
ting grain, to “The farmer cuts his grain," as 


Ideas for teachers, old and 
new — substitutes too, by 


Emily Sprague Wurl 


the children let arms fall to sides. Next the 
Farmer counts off around the circle in threes 
while all sing “He binds them into threes.” 
The threes join hands and skip around, singing 
"The threes begin to dance.” 


Make use of your pegboards in kindergarten 
for counting exercises, as well as for teaching 
colors. The children will enjoy putting in 5 yel- 
lows, 5 greens, and so on, in a great variety 
of combinations. 


A closer observation of sand and rocks can 
lead to a vacation-time hobby. Before school 
is out, give your class the chance to examine 
sand under a magnifying glass; to compare it 
with soil when rubbed between their fingers; 
to make sand pictures. 


Give your class a book list for summer reading 
for pleasure. Choose something better than 
they get in their primers, remembering that it 
is your obligation to raise the level of their 
thinking. 


—— 


Of course, you've stressed safety and discussed 
hazards which could occur during vacation which 
the children should be thinking about. Then there 
is the matter of teaching respect for public and 
private property. 


Children moving on to junior high school will be 
reassured to have their own teacher discuss it 
with them. Point out interesting features and in- 
vite student speakers to talk to your class on a 
peer basis. Allow time for questions. 


Public relations do not stop with the teaching 
year. During the summer, the teacher goes out 
into other Felds where he or she still meets the 
public, and still symbolizes the highest standards 
of our profession. We must live what we teach. 


For the past year you have been encouraging 
hobbies with your children. Vacation offers the 
opportunity to pursue some of your own. Try to 

‘© something different this summer than you he 
ever done before. 


ve 
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ARTICLES for this department should not exceed 300 words. We 
prefer them typed, double-spaced, each on a separate 8%” x 11” 
sheet. Put your name and address on each sheet and an every 
photograph or sample. Address: Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. Items (except sea- 
sonal) not heard from in six months should be considered rejected. 

We will pay three dollars upon publication for each article used 
and an additional dollar for a photograph or a drawing. 

Keep your contributions coming! 


ne 


FREE-TIME DEVICE 


A PROBLEM that all primary 
teachers face is that of pro- 
viding constructive activities for 
the pupils who finish their work 
before the others. In our room 
we have a clown who “tells” them 
what to do in their free time. 
Each child has a number, 1, 2, 3, 
4, or 5, which he keeps all year 
long. The clown holds five bal- 
loons on each of which is printed 
something to do, such as art, clay, 
games, books, or your own choice. 
Below the balloons are numbers 
which are rotated daily, while the 
activities remain stationary. Each 
child looks to see which balloon 
his number is below for that day, 
and uses his free time for that 
activity. Below the clown is a 
chart with the children’s names. 
When a pupil has finished a game 
correctly, done a-nice piece of 
clay or art work, or gives a good 
bock report orally he gets a star 


beside his name. ANITA AMANN 


| USE A BASKET 


BG e ony from fourth grade 
to first grade three years ago 
was a major event in my teaching 
career. ‘here was no time to file 
away materials just used before 
taking out others. There were so 
many little things to remember to 
take home, and even when I 
made lists, the notes were lost in 
the disorder on top of my desk. 
Well, a tisket, a tasket, I bought 
a basket—a picnic basket, but 
without a lid. ‘The two handles 
push down out of the way, so that 
materials can be dropped into it 
easily, 

Each morning | put the empty 
basket under one corner of my 
desk. As papers are gathered up 
to be graded, they are dropped 
into the basket. Any child who is 
late in finishing a paper knows 
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that he is to drop it directly into 
the basket and not put it on my 
desk where I may overlook it. 
Mail not needing immediate 
reply is dropped into the basket. 
As I think of things to do at home 
in preparation for the next day, 
I make a note on bright-colored 
notepaper and drop it in, Thecol- 
or makes it easy to find later. I 
have taught myself to replace my 
pen and grading pencil every time 
I use them. KATHRYN A. BRACKEN 


HUMPTY-DUMPTY GAME 


C ANNED biscuit boxes that 
come in two in the middle 
are used to make our Humpty- 
Dumpty number combinations 
game. A spool is glued to the end 
of the box that is closed with the 
metal disk. The open end is 
slashed on opposite sides to hold 
an egg-shaped cardboard face in 
place. The can is painted 9 bright 
color and the pins are numbered 
from 1 to 9 in darker color. 
The pins are set in a horizontal 
row facing the players. Each 
player in turn rolls a 4” rubber 
ball twice, trying to topple the 
Humpty-Dumpty pins so that the 
sum of the two toppled is 10. 
His first try is just any pin, but 
for the second roll he must men- 
tally calculate and aim for the 
right number to make 10. No. 5 
is known as “rotten egg,” since 
there is no pin that can be added 


to it to score. RUTH SEYMOUR 


SYNONYM GAME 


|’ MY filth grade we devised 
a game called Name the Syno- 
nym which we often play at the 
close of the reading hour. I call a 
page in the reader and the chil- 
dren quickly turn to it. Then I 
give a synonym for one of the 
words on the page. As the chil- 
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dren find the synonym they im- 
mediately stand. When several 
children have discovered the 
word, I ask someone to name the 
synonym. We do a great deal 
of dictionary work in connection 
with our other subjects and I 
find the game exceedingly educa- 
tional. MILDRED SWANTY 


PRINTING NAMES 


ov LOOKING for an incentive for 
my first-graders to print their 
names, I saw in a newspaper a 
toy dog on which names can be 
printed permanently. I made a 
toy dog (similar to the one I saw 
advertised) from unbleached 
muslin and took it to school. The 
children were so eager to auto- 
graph him that very soon most of 
them learned to print both first 
and last names. KATHRYN PARKER 


BOOK REPORTS 


> xg ENCOURAGE supplementary 
reading in my third grade, 
we planned a program of book 
reports. Each child chose some 
character which appealed to him 
and wrote a report of what he did 


in the story, The stage was set 
with trellises of flowers, and a 
backdrop of illustrations designed 
from the books used for reports. 
The costumed children sat behind 
the trellises and came forward to 
describe their experiences in the 
chosen book. For example, Dr. 
Dolittle, wearing a tall black hat 
and baggy pants, and carrying a 
medicine bag, related his love for 
animals and told of his awesome 
adventures. We sang appropri- 
ate songs after every other report, 
as “Home on the Range,” with 
autoharp accompaniment, follow- 
ing Cowboy Small. For closing, 
the whole class stood— Minnehaha 
in blanket and feathers, Rip Van 
Winkle and his long gray beard, 
and others, making a spectac- 
ular picture—and sang our ver- 
sion of Victor Herbert’s “Toy- 
land.” £. LUCILLE STANSBERRY 


CLOWN FACES 


Beas teacher has a certain 
amount of scrap paper, and 
making clown faces is one way of 
using it. The children like to 
make three-dimensional figures, 
using paper hinges and springs to 
attach the features. Spirals for 
mouths and noses are popular as 
well as big flapping ears. Some- 
times from an accordion-folded 
paper they cut out a series of 
ovals to be arranged as a neck 
ruffle. Trimmings for the cap ap- 
pear in many designs. There is no 
limit to the ingenuity displayed 
by the pupils. SISTER M. TERESE 
had 


CIRCUS WAGONS WITH WALLPAPER DECORATIONS 


A LISTLESS art class may be 
stimulated by designing cir- 
cus wagons. Fold a piece of ob- 
long paper in half the long way. 
Rule wide margins on the three 
open sides, which make the out- 
side frame of the wagon. Rule 
the bars and spaces crosswise. 
These will go from floor to ceiling 
of the wagon when the paper is 
opened. Cut out the spaces be- 


tween the bars. Then open the 
“wagon” and decorate it with 
wallpaper border swags, and cir- 
cle motifs for wheels. Starting 
with colored construction paper, 
make an animal with crayon, leav- 
ing the animal sitting or standing 
on a floor of the same paper. Cut 
out the animal where it does not 
touch the base. Paste it behind 
the bars. ROBERTA K. WIGTON 
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The DRAMATIC 
APPROACH 


Augusta Privacky 


HAVE found in my years as a 
I classroom teacher that, to para- 
phrase a well-known slogan, “It 
pays to dramatize.” 

Dramatic work has great value 
for individual children. It releases 
tensions; it provides escape. As the 
glamorous Cinderella, the plain 
girl of the class is no longer plain 
She walks in a world where she 
is queen--and inferiority, for the 
time, hides its ugly face. The shy, 
retiring boy glories in the chance 
to gain stature with his fellows as a 
swaggering, blustering giant. The 
unco-operative boy learns the joys 
of being a part of a group activity 
The forward child finds it is fun to 
be in the background. 

Dramatics can make a contribu- 
tion in any one of the subject- 
matter areas if the teacher will 
consciously plan to utilize it. To il- 
lustrate, let us take an area where 


_ dramatic treatment of subject mat- 


ter might seem at first very unlike- 
ly—arithmetic. I can remember a 
most interesting series of playlets a 
third grade produced to emphasize 
“Where We Use Arithmetic.” On 
one day “Mrs. Smith” visited a 
grocery store. On another, the boys 
were operating a filling station. 
Settings for the skits ranged from a 
department store to a butcher shop, 
and all made arithmetic more 
meaningful. At the same time, 
other values, such as courtesy and 
service, were introduced. 

Dramatic work is a “natural” for 
the teaching of the language arts. 
Whether it is a telephone conversa- 





tion or a lesson in the proper meth- 
od of introducing John to Jim, 
the suggestion, “Let’s act it out,” is 
welcomed with eager pleasure. 

The acting out of stories in the 
reading program is, of course, one 
place where teachers expect dra- 
matic work te appear. Added worth 
is given to such experiences when 
the children themselves plan and 
write out the version which is to be 
used. To add the enchanting touch 

use puppets. 

And let’s keep up-to-date and 
swing along with the times. Chil- 
dren love to pretend they are put- 
ting on TV shows, or giving radio 
broadcasts. If a tape recorder is 
among your teaching aids, use it 
often to record dramatic expression 
in many subject fields. There’s 
nothing quite so grand as hearing 
your own voice played back to you. 

Have you ever tried a dramatic 
test? One was used in my fourth- 
grade geography class. The lesson 
had to do with the raising of wheat 
and olives in Greece. Following the 
reading assignment, these directions 
were put on the blackboard. 

1. Act out what Delos (the lead- 
ing character) does in the first har- 
vest. (Child demonstrates by go- 
ing through the motions of cutting 
wheat by hand.) 

2. What is Delos doing in the 
second harvest? (Child pretends 
he is picking olives.) 

3. Show what Delos’ mother 
does with this crop. (Child acts 
out cooking and serving food, ar- 
ranges table, places chairs.) This 
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is one test of reading comprehen- 
sion that is always enjoyed. 

Then dramatic-test answers lend 
themselves to co-operative group 
work, The class divides into as 
many groups as there are questions. 
Each group chooses one question, 
and all in the group pool thei: 
knowledge. Each child in the group 
takes a turn at acting out the an- 
swer. The one who does it best is 
chosen by the group to act out the 
answer before the class. Some an- 
swers require several children’s 
participation. 

Do you sonietimes have ten or 
fifteen minutes before dismissal 
with nothing to keep your room 
occupied? To play “What Holiday 
Are We?” several children go off 
to hold a whispered consultation in 
the corner (which, incidentally, al- 
ways brings all noise to a blissful 
hush). Then they go to the front 
of the room and give a pantomime 
which should lead the class to guess 
the name of some holiday we cele- 
brate. For example, one child may 
be coloring eggs, another may be 
hopping about as a bunny, and so 
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on. Soon someone wil! guess 
“You’re Easter!” It’s sure-fire fun 
Better than this is “What Story 
Am I?” Here the group uses a few 
bits of conversation from a well- 
known fairy story, with appropriate 
action. A boy enters his “house” 
and says to a girl “ironing clothes” : 
“Mother, I sold the cow, but have 
oniy a handful of beans to show 
for it.” She responds: “Foolish boy! 
Go to bed without your supper!” 
Perhaps the world of “being 
someone else” succeeds so well with 
children because they, in a way 
adults have long forgotten, live 
very much in the land of their own 
imaginations, peopled with delight- 
ful fantasies and glamorous person- 
alities. They gain their freedom 
there, and have a weapon to break 
down the walls of reality which 
may at times seem to them cruel 
When we allow 
them to follow their natural dra- 
matic impulses channeled toward 


and oppressive. 


worth-while ends, we “row with 
the current,” not against it. We 
make our work, and their learning, 
easier and more effective. 


You May Want to Join 
The Childrens Theatre Conference - - 


ECENTLY I have become a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference. If 


you do not know about this organization, you may be interested in some 


of the particulars. It is a division of the American Educational Theatre 

Association. Membership in AETA entitles one to the privileges of CTC. 
The Children’s Theatre Newsletter, edited by Martha Brush, is a gold mine 

of condensed information. By way of example, let me tell you a little about 


the contents of the January 1955 issue. 


There are items of interest about outstanding personalities connected with 


CTC (some of these are Creative Dramatics authorities); current doings of 


professional children’s theatres; reviews of new books and plays; informa- 


tion about a play-writing contest; the 30th birthday of the Evanston, Illinois, 
Children’s Theatre; and announcements of authors of children’s plays who were 
elected to the Blue Book of Awards for 1955, which is compiled by the edi- 


tors of Who’s Who in America. 


You would probably be interested in tributes paid to two outstanding pioneers 


in theatre for children who have passed away during this school year—Clare 
Tree Major, who sent the first professional children’s (Continued on page 76) 
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Colors 


LEONA PATTERSON 


CHARACTERS 
ANNOUNCER miss yones—Teacher. 
pupits—Any number. 
Serrine 


A modern classroom for both acts. 





Aet I 


ANNOUNCER—Our play is entitled 
“Show Your Colors.” The setting 
is a regular classroom. The first act 
takes place on one early June after- 
noon. The teacher, Miss Jones, is 
speaking to her class. 

Miss Jones is at her desk and 
the Pupils seated for discussion.) 

MISS JONES—Tuesday, June 14, 
is Flag Day. That is the day we 
honor the Stars and Stripes. 

mike—But, Miss Jones, we honor 
the Stars and Stripes every day at 
school. We raise our flag to the 
top of the flagpole each morning 
and lower it each evening. 

CLARK—And the flag flies in front 
of the post office every day. 

MISS joNES—You are right. All 
schools keep their flags flying on 
every day they are in session unless 
it is raining. And public buildings 
display the flag regularly also. But 
June 14 is a special day when many 
Americans will display flags outside 
their houses. 

crristina—What could we do 
to celebrate Flag Day? 

Miss jones—We can learn all 
we can about how we happen to 
have Flag Day and about the his- 
tory of our flag. 

THOMAS—Shall we choose com- 
mittees to look up facts? 

MIss JONES—That is a good way 
to go about gathering information 
so that there will be little duplica- 
thon or repetition. 

MARGARET 
ports for a Flag Day Program. 

LYNN—We could read some po- 
ems about our flag to have a 
change from the committee reports 

MIKE—We could sing songs too 


We can give our re- 
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THomas—It will be nice to see 
flags flying everywhere on Flag 
Day. I might get some of the Boy 
Scouts to help me remind people 
to put out their flags. 

MISS jONES—That would be fine, 


Thomas. (Looks at watch.) It is 
time for your next class. 

(Curtains close or children exit 
talking quietly.) 

(Music: “America the Beauti- 


ful.”) 
Aet Il 


ANNOUNCER—Act II shows the 
same pupils on Flag Day morning. 

(Children are seated.) 

MISS JONES (entering)—Good 
morning, girls and boys. 

ALL—Good morning, Miss Jones. 

MIKE—Happy Flag Day! 

MISS JoNES—Happy Flag Day to 
you! Shall we proceed with our 
Flag Day program as we planned 
it? (Seats herself as a spectator.) 

THomas—The Pledge of Alle- 
giance is first. Don’t forget to say, 
“One nation under God.” (He 
gets the flag and holds it.) 

MIKE (stands beside Thomas) - 
Please rise for the pledge. (All 
stand and place hands on hearts.) 
Girls and boys, the Flag of the 
United States of America! 

(All repeat the pledge.) 

MARGARET—Please remain stand- 
ing while we sing “America.” (She 
leads the group singing.) 

(At the end of the song, the chil- 
dren sit down. Thomas replaces 
the flag and takes his seat.) 

(Each child or group may an- 
nounce a number, or the teacher 
may call for each one. Listed be- 
low are appropriate parts of such a 
program.) 

Soncs 
“TI Pledge Allegiance to the Flag” 
Tue Instructor, Feb. ’53) 

“The Flag of the U.S.A.” (THe 
Instructor, Feb. ’52). 

PoEMS 

*“A Song for Flag Day,” by 
Wilbur Nesbit. 

*“The Flag Goes By,” by Henry 
Holcomb Bennett. 

“Flag Day,” by Ilo Orleans. 
(See page 44 of this issue.) 
Cuorat READINGS 

*“America, I Love You!” by 
Aaron Metchik. 

“One Nation Under God” (Tue 
Instructor, April ’55). 

Reports (compiled from available 
encyclopedias and reference books; 
see bibliography at end) 

A discussion, with pictures if 
possible (perhaps painted freehand 
by the children), of flags used in 
the United States prior to the one 
now used 
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An explanation of the part 
played by our flag in inspiring 
Francis Scott Key to write the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Interesting facts about how the 
flag is displayed over the nation’s 
Capitol, at the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, at the White House, 
and so on. 

Occasions when the U.S. flag 
was flown for the first time under 
certain circumstances. 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

*How to display our flag cor- 
rectly. 

How to fold a flag. 

How to cut a five-pointed star. 

How to blow bugle calls. 





CHARACTERS 


cHiLprEN—Four speaking parts. 
romMyYy—A boy. 

BUMPS 
SKEDADDLE 
SHALLY 
SHILLY 


Cireus Clowns. 


SeTrinc 
The action takes place out of doors. 





Tommy, 


They are 


(Children, including 
enter carrying balloons. 
very much excited.) 

FIRST CHILD (points off stage)— 
They'll come from that way! Can 
you see them? 

SECOND cHILD (looking)—Not 
yet. Oh, I love the circus! 

Ttommy—So do I, but— 

THIRD cHILD—Here they come! 
Here come the clowns! 

(Clowns enter, cavorting and 
laughing.) 

puMPs—Hello, children! Are 
you coming to the circus? 

CHILDREN (except Tommy) 
Yes! 


Orner PosstsiLiries 
Play records of military marches. 
Show filmstrips or slides of re- 
lated subjects. 


References 


*The American Citizens Handbook: 
United Nations Edition (N.E.A. 
Washington 6, D.C.). 

The Flag Manual (F. A. Owen Pub. 
Co., Dansville, N.Y.). 

Romance of Uncle Sam's Emblem, by 
L. M. Falek (V. F. Beason, 1308 
4th Ave., Salt Lake City 3). 

Salute the Flag, by E. M. Smith 
(A. Whitman & Co., Chicago 6). 

Story of Old Glory, by C. S. Warner 
(Destiny Publishers, Haverhill, Mas- 
sachusetts ). 

World Flag Encyclopedia (The Com- 
“_Y. 703 Albee Bldg., Washington 
S DG). 


The 


Unlaughing 
Clown 


CLARIBEL SPAMER 


BUMPsS—Do you want to see some 
of my stunts? (Does a somersault. 
Children clap and laugh, except 
Tommy. Bumps looks at him.) 
Didn’t you like it? 

TOMMY (sériously)—Oh, yes! 

SKEDADDLE—I’!] do a handspring. 
(Does one.) 

(Children clap and laugh loud- 
er, except Tommy.) 

SECOND CHILD—The circus is go- 
ing to be great this year! 

SKEDADDLE (to Tommy) 
you like circuses? 

TomMMyY—Yes, indeed. 

SKEDADDLE (in exasperation) — 
But you didn’t laugh! Clowns are 
supposed to make children laugh. 

sHALLY—/’l! make him laugh. 
(Makes a lot of funny faces.) 

(Children clap and laugh, exce pt 
Tommy.) 

SHILLY—Watch this. (He hops, 
jumps, and skips about the stage 
in a series of silly antics.) 

(Children clap and laugh, except 
Tommy.) 

puMPS— Tommy, 
matter with you? 

Ttommy—I just can’t laugh to- 
day. I feel sad. You see, J want 
to be a clown, but my folks won’t 
let me. They won’t let me join 
the circus. (Continued on page 75) 
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In Search of a 
TPEASUTC scene smu 


MISS BUTTER (flies in and 
speaks)—I’m tired. Let us land 
somewhere and rest. 

MR. BEEZ (flies in)—If we rest 
now the treasure may be gone by 
the time we find the big tree. 

MISS BUTTER—You said the map 
you found was at least a year old. 
If the treasure of honey is still 
there, it will wait a bit longer until 
we get there. 

MR. BEEZ—Of course, you are 
right. I just can’t wait to eat the 
honey. I see a rock down there. 

(They fly down and light on 
Lambie.) 

MISS BUTTER—This is a very soft 
rock. 

(Lambie moves just a bit.) 

MR. BEEZ—You are right. This 
rock is very soft. I know! [I'll 
sting it. If it is a rock it won't 
move. (He pecks at Lambie.) 


LAMBIE (jumps)—OUCH! 

(Miss Butter and Mr. Beez fly 
off and come back on again.) 

MR. BEEZ—You were right, Miss 
Butter. This is no rock. 

LAMBIE (normal voice)—What 
do you think you’re doing? 

MR. BEEZ—We are very sorry, lit- 
tle lamb. You see we were hunt- 
ing for the treasure. Then we be- 
came tired and decided to land. 
We thought you were a rock. 

LAMBIE—Well, I’m not. 

MR. BEEZ—We know that now. 

LAMBIE—Did you say you were 
hunting for treasure? 

MISS BUTTER—Mr. Beez found a 
map. He thinks he knows where 
the treasure is. 

LaMBIE (talks softly to himself 
and the audience)—The treasure 
must be some nice juicy clover. It 
couldn’t be anything else. (Now 


Aud Scund- Effects Plays 
A Foggy Day in 
the FRAO OR ss 220i sani 


CHARACTERS 


OCEAN LINER 
TANKER 

THE SEA—Several children. 
FOGHORN 

TUGBOAT 

propLte—Al] the other children. 


CoMMENTS 


This material is intended tw be freely 
interpreted and enlarged upon. Charac- 
ters may be added according to the 
suggestions of the children. Four chil- 
dren could do the play—all giving the 
sound of The Sea and all being People. 

The performers may push toy boats 
around if they wish but no boats are 
actually needed. The children may move 
about in imitation of the boats or they 
may group around a tape recorder and 
work exclusively for good sound effects. 

The whistles of the Liner and the 
Tanker are the same sound but of dif- 
ferent pitch. (If your pupils have not 
been near the ocean, try to find a re- 
cording to help them.) The Sea makes 
a soft blowing sound, starting quietly 
and getting louder. 


SITUATION 


The Ocean Liner is trying to find its 
way into the harbor; the Tanker is try- 
ing to find its way out. It is foggy. 
The Foghorn and Tugboat help. 


LINER (wanders around)—Vvvt. 
Vvyvvyvvvt. Where am I? Watch 
out! Watch out! 

TANKER (coming slowly from the 
harbor)—Vvvvvvvvt. Vvvvvvvvt. I 
hear you out there, but I can’t see 
you. The fog is so thick. 

THE sEA—Ssssshhhh. Ssssshhhh. 

LINER—Vvvvvvvvt. Vvvvvvvvt. I 
wonder how far I am from shore. 
Get out of my way. 


TANKER—Vvvvvvvvt. I am com- 
ing out of the harbor. Be careful. 
Vvvvvvvvt. 

THE SEA—Ssssshhhh. Ssssshhhh. 


LINER—Vvvvvvvvt. I hear you. 
I will be careful. I will pass you 
on the right. 
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PLAN AHEAD FOR VACATION FUN 
bly Thying Easy Dramatic Techniques 


Gor Example - - Shadow Plays 


Succestep CoMMENTs TO Pupits 


Do you like to put on plays? Shadow 
plays are easy and fun. You ean put 
some on for your family and friends 
during vacation. Let's try this one at 
school to see how it goes, Then you 
can make up some new ones. 

Tack an old light-colored window 
shade or a bed sheet across an open 
doorway. Under this shadow screen, 
tack a piece of dark material or stand a 
card table on its side with two legs open 
for props. This hides the shadow pup- 
peteers from the audience. Arrange a 
strong light to shine on the shadow 
screen on the side away from the audi- 
ence. 

Cut your characters out of cardboard 
and fasten each one to a ruler or stick 
Move each one according to the play. 
One child can take all the parts. 


CHARACTERS 


miss suTTER—A butterfly (high voice). 
mr. pEEZ—A bee (low, buzzy voice). 
LaMBie—A lamb (say “baa” like a lamb 

and try to speak accordingly). 
tree--A good silhouette. 





he speaks to Mr. Beez.) Where is 
this treasure? 

MR. BEEZ—Do you know where 
the big tree is at the top of the hill? 

LAMBIE— Yes, 

MR. BEEZ—Well, the map says it 
is on the second branch from the 
bottom and directly under the sixth 
leaf from the tip of the branch. 

LaMBIE—On the second branch 
directly under the sixth leaf from 
the tip of the branch? (To him- 


FOGHORN—Eecee-aw. Eeeee-aw. 
That big Liner sounds very close. 
Eeee-aw. Don’t come too far this 
way. There are rocks over here. 
You will crash. Eeeee-aw. 

LINER—Vvvvvvvvt. There is Mr. 
Foghorn. I had better steer away 
from there. I hear you, Foghorn. 
I will be very careful. : 

THE sEA—Ssssshhhh, Ssssshhhh. 

TANKER (very far off) —Vvvvvvt. 
I have passed you safely. I have 
passed the rocks safely too. I am 
going to Japan. Good-by. Vvvvwvt. 

LINER—Vvvvvvvvwvt. _Good-by. 
Have a safe trip. 

FOGHORN—Eeeee-aw. Eeeee-aw. 
Watch out. (Continued on page 75) 
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self and audience.) What an odd 
place for clover to grow! 

MR. BEEZ—If you like, you can 
come with us. 

LAMBIE—I’d like to. 
hungry. 

MISS BUTTER—So are we. I can’t 
wait to find the treasure. 

MR. BEEZ—We will fly and you 
can run. We will meet at the big 
tree at the top of the hill. 

(The characters are moved up 
and down to make the audience 
think they are running and flying 
The tree is now put on the screen 
and Lambie stops under the tree 
Miss Butter and Mr. Beez land on 
the tree.) ' 

LAMBIE—I’m_ tired and 

MISS BUTTER—I am too. 

MR. BEEZ—But now we are here 
and it will be a short search until 
we find the treasure. 

MISS BUTTER—Here is the second 
branch. 

LAMBIE—What an odd place for 
clover to grow. 

MR. BEEZ—Now let me see. The 
sixth leaf from the end. One, two, 
three, four, five, six. I do believe | 
have found it. Yes, here it is. 

LAMBIE—I can’t climb trees. 

MISS BUTTER—Yes, I see it. Yum 
delicious! What a treasure! 

MR. BEEZ—The best I have eve 
tasted, 

LAMBIE-—Bring some clover down 
to me. 

MR. BEEZ—Clover? 

MISS BUTTER—Clover? 

LAMBIE—The only treasure I can 
think of is clover. 

MISS BUTTER—We forgot, Lambie 
that different living beings like dif- 
ferent things. The treasure is de- 
licious honey. Shall I bring you 
down some? 

LAMBIE—Don’t bother. 
like the stuff. 

MR, BEEZ (sighs)—I’m so full 

LAMBIE—I’m starving. 

MISS BUTTER—What a pity! 

LAMBIE—I guess I learned a les- 
son. Next time I'll find out what 
I’m going after before } walk such 
a long distance. 

MR. BEEZ (flies to Lambie )—Per- 
haps if you rest the long walk back 
won't seem so far. 

LamMBie—Good idea! (He lies 
down.) 1 smell something very 
good, 

MISS BUTTER (still flying by th 
tree)—From here it looks lik: 
clover. 

MR. BEEZ—It smells like clover 

LAMBIE~It is clover. I hav 
found my treasure after all. 


I’m very 


hungry 


I don't 
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Seene I 


(The King and Queen enter and 
seat themselves on their thrones. 
The Princess follows and sits in a 
smaller chair at the King’s right.) 

KINGc—A good dinner—a very fine 
dinner! Now, Daughter, I should 
like to see you dance. 

(Princess shrugs.) 

QUEEN (leaning forward coax- 
ingly) —Come, dear, show your fa- 
ther that pretty ballet step you 
learned last week. 

ERMALYN—Forgive me, Mother, 
Father, but I’m not interested in 
dancing. It bores me! 

KING—Not interested in danc- 
ing—can that be possible? I'll 
send for a new dancing master. In 
fact I have sent for one—and here 
he is! (Enter Sir Fussbutton.) 
Welcome, Sir Fussbutton. We need 
your help 

SIR FUSSBUTTON (bowing nerv- 
ously)—You sent for me, Your 
Majesty? 

KING—I did, indeed. I have a 
daughter here who, in spite of 
many dancing lessons, will not 
dance for me. 

SIR FUSSBUTTON (bowing to the 
Princess) —Your Highness, will you 
dance with me? (Ermalyn ad- 
vances slowly and takes his hand. 
A record, off stage, plays a minuet. 
After a few steps Sir Fussbutton 


4 
te 
rs 


CHARACTERS 


A princess who doesn’t care for 


Her lady in waiting. 
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PRINCE PERCY 


BOOTMAKER 
HAPPY JACK 


stops.) Oh, no, Your Highness! 
The toe is not pointed properly. 
Once more! (Music again. After 
a few steps Fussbutton stops again.) 
But, Your Highness, you must look 
at your partner, and smile! 

ERMALYN—I can’t! I want no 
more lessons! Dancing is not some- 
thing that you count out. It’s your 
heart, telling your feet how to go. 

KING—I’m sorry, Sir, but you’re 
dismissed. 

(Exit Sir Fussbutton.) 

QUEEN (brightly)—I believe that 
you’re not happy about the clothes 
you have been wearing for danc- 
ing. So, I have had a new dress 
made for you. (She calls.) Lady 
Edythe, bring in the Princess’ new 
dancing frock. 

(Enter Lady Edythe with a frilly 
frock. She holds it up, but Ermalyn 
turns away after a single glance.) 

KING—Perhaps your feet miay 
move more happily in new slippers. 
I had the royal bootmaker fashion 
a pair of silver slippers. 

BOOTMAKER (enters with slippers 
which he shows to the Princess)— 
See! Are they not lovely? Cinderella 
herself never had anything half so 
pretty as these silver slippers! 

ERMALYN—They are lovely, but 
they don’t make me want to dance! 
I have plenty of slippers already. 

KING—Too bad, Bootmaker! You 
may join Sir Fussbutton and weep 
on his shoulder! 

(Exit Bootmaker, the 
dangling. ) 

LADY EDYTHE—Your Highness, I 
—I brought you some silk socks. 
(Holds them up.) See—I chose 
just the color of the roses in your 
garden—a beautiful pink! 

ERMALYN—A very pretty color. 
Thank you, Lady Edythe. But col- 
or is not the thing that sets your 
feet a-tripping. I just don’t care 
to dance! 

(Exit Lady Edythe.) 


slip pers 


Princess 
who 
wouldn't dance 


kinc—Who loves dancing. 
queeN—Who wants her daughter to dance. 


ERMALYN 
dancing. 

LADY EDYTHE 

sik FUSSsUTTON—A dancing master who is 
too particular. 


A dancing partner who's 
too prim. 

Who makes silver slippers. 
A balloon seller. 


SETTING 


Scenes 1 and 3.—The throne room of 


the palace. 


Scene 2.—A small breakfast room. 


KING—I know it isn’t much fun 
dancing alone or with a teacher. 
So—I sent for a dancing partner 
for you. (Enter Prince Percy.) My 
dear, this is Prince Percy Precise. 

PRINCE PERCY (mincing up and 
bowing deeply to Ermalyn)—Your 
Highness, will you join me in a 
dance? (Ermalyn takes his hand, 
slowly. Record plays a polka. She 
dances freely; he very precisely. He 
stops.) But—Your Highness, one 
doesn’t romp! Dancing is dignified! 

ERMALYN—Dancing is to show 
that you’re happy, and to make 
others feel that way. If one must 
watch every step and never be gay, 
I'll have none of it! (She lets go 
his hand, and resumes her seat.) 

KING—You had your chance, 
Prince Percy. Now you may go and 
mourn with the others who failed. 

(Prince bows stiffly and exits.) 

QUEEN—I know what’s wrong! 
You’re tired of the same old music! 
We have a new string quartet to 
play for you. You can’t help danc- 
ing to that! 

(Record of string quartet be- 
gins to play a waltz.) 

ERMALYN (after listening care- 
fully to a few measures)—It sounds 
out the tune very sweetly, but it 
doesn’t make me want to dance. 

HAPPY JACK (off stage) 
Balloons! Balloons! 

Beautiful colored balloons! 
They float and bob, 

They pull at the strings. 
It seems as though 

They must have wings. 
Balloons! Balloons! 
Beautiful dancing balloons! 

(As he speaks, Ermalyn sits for- 
ward listening intently.) 

(Enter Happy Jack. He carries 
a number of gas-filled balloons on 
strings. He bows to the King and 
Queen, then speaks to the King.) 

HAPPY JACK—Your Majesty, why 
are you and the Queen so down- 
hearted? What happened to the 
men I saw going sadly out of the 
palace gate? 

KING—We’re alli trying to get the 
Princess to dance. A new frock 
and silver slippers do not delight 
her. She will not study dancing 
with Sir Fussbutton, or take 
Prince Percy as a dancing partner. 
(Ermalyn gives a shudder of dis- 
gust.) Not even to the music of 
a string quartet will she dance for 
us! 

HAPPY JACK (softly but eager- 
ly)—May I try? 

QUEEN—I don’t know what is 
left to do. Wev’e already offered 
her everything. 

LADY EDYTHE (coming in)—Even 
new socks! (Wipes eyes on them.) 

HAPPY JACK (to Ermalyn)—Your 
Highness, will you answer my 
question? (She nods.) What do 
you want to do? 

ERMALYN (staring ahead of her, 
dreamily)—I want the children to 
let me join (Continued on page 78) 
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CLOCK CARD FOR FATHER 


Here is how to make an unusual 
card for Father’s Day (June 19). 

Trace a circle, 4%” in diameter, 
on colored paper, placing one edge 
on a fold. Cut out the circle, leaving 
about 2” joined along the fold. 
Print the face of a clock on the 
front. Draw the hands on the hour 
corresponding with your age. 

Inside print this message, “Dear 
Daddy, I love you every hour of 
every day.” Sign your name. Put 
the card beside his plate at break- 
fast. Harriet Edwards 


FLAG DAY QUIZ 
Match the flag described with its 


country or representative. 

. Stars and Stripes 

Union Jack 

Hammer and Sickle 

The Tricolor 

Lone Star 

Skull and Crossbones 

White flag 

White with red cross on blue 
Flag of Truce 
. Texas 

United States 
. France 
Pirate’s flag 
Christian flag 
. Great Britain 
Russia 


SNA Ae Pe 


a. 
b 
Cc. 
d 
e. 
f. 
& 
h. 


Under the Stars and Stripes — Okinawa 


Roberta Wrain 


GIRLS and BOYS 


A CROSSWORD PUZZLE ABOUT OUR FLAG 


ACROSS 


3. Who made our first flag? 

5. The flag is made up of stars 
and -------. 

8. Behold 

9. State of Louisiana (abbr.) 

10. To honor the flag 

12. Color of seven of the stripes 
13. Enjoyment 

15. A number 

16. South Dakota (abbr.) 

17. Flag is lowered at - - - set every 


20. Pennsylvania (abbr.) 

23. Obedience to government 
24. Maryland (abbr.) 

25. Georgia (abbr.) 

26. Color of six of the stripes 
29. In that same way 


DOWN 


1. Flag Day is in - -- - 

2. Betsy’s last name 

4. Number of stripes in the flag 

5. There are 48 -----. 

6. Each star in the flag repre- 
sents a ---- -. 

7. Past tense of sing 

8. Opposite of right 


POP THE BALLOONS 


Prop a 4’ x 6’ piece of cardboard 
or plywood on a table. Mark it into 
squares and write a score number 
in each. Tape a balloon on each 
square. Give the player three darts 
to shoot. His score is the total on 
the blocks where he burst the 
balloons. After three turns, high 
scorer wins. Eddith Haggard 












11. Belonging to 
14. North Dakota (abbr.) 
18. We 
19. Stick on which a flag is at- 
tached 
20. A promise to the flag and coun- 
try 
21. Old 
22. To parade 
27. Part of the verb “‘to be” 
28. In the direction of 
Bertha E. Malcolm 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Tell your friends you can make 
water run out of a glass without 
touching it. Fill a drinking glass 
full of water, just as full as you 
can get it without overflowing. 
Hold a lighted match close to the 
side of the glass. Heat from the 
flame will make the water run over 
the rim. John P. Poos 

















THE UNITED STATES OCCUPIED 
WAR-TORN OKINAWA AT THE 
END OF WORLD WAR JI. 











MANY HOMES, SCHOOLS, AND /N- 
DUSTRIES HAVE BEEN REBUILT AND 
FARM LANDS RECLAIMED, NAMA, THE 
CAPITAL, 1S ALMOST COMPLETELY REBUILT? 





OKINAWAN HOMES HAVE FEW 
FURNISHINGS, THE PEOPLE gs 

7 \\. USUALLY GO BAREFOOT /MMY,~ | 

INDOORS. _““4 














THIS FAMILY 1S HARVESTING SWEET 
POTATOES, RICE, SUGAR, AND SWEET PO- 
TATOES ARE THE ISLANDS MAIN CROPS. 
































A COMMUNITY TUG OF WAR WITH 
A RICE-STRAW ROPE 3 FEET 
THICK (1S HELD AT THE HARVE. 
FESTIVALS. 











YOUR PROFESSION NEEDS YOU 
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WHO'S THERE? 

















Frankie Frog can see a stranger— 
Is he safe? Or is there danger? 
Trace the dots, and you will find 


Who’s the caller, what’s his kind! 





The Riddle Box 


What is 
a flood? 


Why does the rooster crow with 
his eyes shut? 

What did one hair say to the other 
hair? 

What has 88 keys but can’t unlock 
a single door? 

~ | 

What is it that somebody else has 

to take before you can get it? 


What animal kept time on the ark? 














GETTING READY FOR VACATION 


Summer will soon be here with 
free time. Do you have lots of ideas 
for things you’d like to do? Here 
are some books you can borrow 
from the library to help with your 
hobbies. 

Carlson, B.: Do It Yourself! Tricks, 

Stunts and Skits (Abingdon). 
Fowler, H.: Kites; A Practical Guide 


to Kite Making and Flying 
(Barnes). 

Leeming, J.: Fun with Beads (Lip- 
pincott). 


Schneider, H.; and Schneider, N.: 
Science Fun with Milk Cartons 
(McGraw). 
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Naida Dickson 


TONGUE TWISTERS 


Here are some words that get 
your tang all tonguled up. 

1. Myrtle the turtle gurgles in 
moggling mud in the Bay of Gurtle. 

2. Shops stock shoes, socks, spats, 
and preshrunk shorts. 

3. Paddy’s Pa paddled Paddy for 
putting pepper in Polly’s pudding. 

4. The scissors grinder is scis- 
soring scissors in the sizzling sun. 

5. Bettie Bubbles’ double bubble- 
gum bubbles double. 

6. Purring pussy purposely picks 
special spot to purr. Mary Vaughn 


LAWN BOWLING 


Use ten empty ginger-ale bottles 
for pins, placing them as for reg- 
ular bowling, at least 12 feet from 
the bowling line. Use potatoes as 
bowling balls. The one who has the 
highest score after an equal num- 
ber of turns wins. Eddith Haggard 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 
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NOTES FROM Aunt Grace 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

Last year at this time we were 
up to Marshmallow’s ears in travel 
folders and vacation booklets. This 
year it’s a different story—the 
problem is solved, at least for Agnes, 
Lucifer, and Marshmallow. 

Just a week ago Lucifer received 
a letter from his second cousin 
Alphonso, whom he hadn’t seen since 
Christmas before last. Alphonso 
invited Lucifer and Agnes to spend 
the summer at the farm where he 
lives, which is just a few miles from 
Dansville. They are a bit worried 
about getting homesick, but I told 
them there’d be so much to do and 
see, and the summer would go so 
fast, that they’d be surprised when 
September came. 

Already they’ve sent word that 
they’d love to spend the summer 
on the farm, and they even asked 
if Marshmallow could come along. 
He has some relatives up that way 
whom he could visit, too. 

As for me, I haven’t quite de- 
cided whether Ill make a trip to 
Canada, go out to Minnesota to 
visit my cousin Frances, or stay 
home to read, paint, and refinish 
some antique furniture that I bought 
at an auction. There’s still plenty 
of time to make up my mind, though 
I rather imagine Ill end up heading 
west for the Minnesota lakes. It 
must be eight years since I’ve seen 
Cousin Frances—she and her hus- 
band live on a big dairy farm and 
have just scads of pets. And you 
know I like pets. 

Have a wonderful summer, all 
of you—see you in September. 

Affectionately, 


Fact Grae 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I’m going to New York some time 
this summer and may go through 
Dansville. I'd like to stop and say 


hello. 
Jimmy Hill, Ohio 


I can’t promise to be here if you 
do stop, Jimmy, but that’s a lovely 
thought anyway. 





We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more is paid 
for each item that is used except 
riddles, for which one dollar each 
is paid. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six mon 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Distinguished 


Children’s Books 


of 1954 


Selected by the Book Evaluation Committee, 
Children’s Library Association, Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People 


THE CAVES OF THE GREAT HUNTERS, by 
Hans Baumann. Translated by Isabel and Florence 


McHugh. Pantheon. 


The discovery by four boys of the Lascaux 
Cave in Southern France told through the me- 
dia of a compelling narrative and fine reproduc- 
tions of cave paintings. A rare combination of 
adventure, archaeology, anthropology, and art. 


ROWAN FARM, by Margot Benary-isbert. Trans- 
lated by Richard and Clara Winston. Harcourt. 
From firsthand experiences the author has 
written a memorable story of a courageous dis- 
placed family working and rebuilding their lives 
on a farm in Western Germany. A continuation 


of The Ark. 


WHEEL ON THE CHIMNEY, by Margaret Wise 
Brown and Tibor Gergely. Lippincott. 

Striking pictures in dramatic colors and inter- 
pretive text tell the story of stork migration and 
convey the beauty and power of bird flight. 


ALPHONSE, THAT BEARDED ONE, by Natalie 
Savage Carlson. Illustrated by Nicholas. Harcourt. 

Diverting tall tale about a bear who substi- 
tutes for his French Canadian master as a con- 
script to fight the Indians. The vigor and hu- 
mor of the story are mirrored in the illustrations. 


BLUE CANYON HORSE, by Ann Nolan Clark. II- 
lustrated by Allan Houser. Viking. 

Text and pictures capture the beauty of mesa 
and canyon and the free spirit of the wild in the 
story of a wild mare and an Indian boy. 


EGYPTIAN ADVENTURES, by Olivia Coolidge. 
Illustrated by Joseph Low. Houghton, 

A remarkable re-creation of another time and 
place is achieved in these twelve stories depict- 
ing the life, customs, and beliefs of people at all 
social levels in Ancient Egypt. 


THE COURAGE OF SARAH NOBLE, by Alice 
Dalgliesh. Jllustrated by Leonard Weisgard. 
Scribner. 

A little girl accompanies her father into the 
wilderness to build a home. She keeps up her 
courage though she is often afraid. Told with a 
sincerity and economy of words that intensify 
the depth of feeling. Especially charming 
illustrations. 


THE THANKSGIVING STORY, by Alice Dalgliesh. 
Illustrated by Helen Sewell. Scribner. 

The full-color stylized illustrations are in 
perfect agreement with this simply told story of 
the Pilgrims from the sailing of the “Mayflow- 
er” to the first Thanksgiving feast. 






BOOK OF NURSERY AND MOTHER GOOSE 
RHYMES. Compiled and illustrated by Marguerite 
De Angeli. Doubleday. 

A handsome format, comprehensive selection, 
and lovely illustrations, many in full color, dis- 
tinguish this inviting book of nursery rhymes 
which all ages will enjoy. 


THE WHEEL ON THE SCHOOL, by Meindert 
De Jong. Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. Harper. 

The efforts of six school children to bring the 
storks back to their little Dutch village, written 
with dramatic power and a deep insight into 
the minds and hearts of children. Illustrations 
reflect the mood of the story. 


THE GIANT, by William Pene Du Bois. 
trated by the author. Viking. 


Illus- 


With his inimitable inventiveness, humor, and 
attention to details the author has set down in 
story and pictures an extraordinary adventure 
with a giant, an amiable giant eight years old 
and seven stories high. 


A BOW IN THE CLOUD, by Margherita 
Fanchiotti. Illustrated by Moyra Leatham. Oxford. 

Vivid descriptions, humor, and lifelike char- 
acters give a sense of reality to this imaginative 
yet always reverent story of four children who 
sought refuge on the ark with Noah’s family 
and the animals. 


THE SILVER CURLEW, by Eleanor Farjeon. Il- 
lustrated by Ernest H. Shepard. Viking. 

The old folk tale of Tom Tit Tot has been 
expanded into an enchanting book-length story 
by the poetic and fanciful embroidering of char- 
acters, plot, and setting. The illustrations are 
as captivating as the text. 


THE HAPPY LION, by Louise Fatio. Illustrated 
by Roger Duvoisin. Whittlesey. 

In a gay and flavorsome picture book an af- 
fable lion in a French zoo strolls into town to 
repay the calls of his visitors and is puzzled by 
their strange behavior. 


THE BIRTHDAY, by Hans Fischer. Ilustrated by 
the author. Harcourt. 

An endearing picture book story of a gala 
birthday celebration arranged by the farm ani- 
mals for their mistress, old Lisette. The Swiss 
artist’s pictures are rich in design, color, and 
detail. 


THE ADVENTURES OF RAMA, by Joseph Gaer. 
Illustrated by Randy Monk. Little. 

The story of the great Hindu epic Ramayana 
retold with fidelity and spirit. Effective illus- 
trations. 
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IMPUNITY JANE, by Rumer Godden. Illustrated 
by Adrienne Adams, Viking. 

After being confined to a bead cushion in a 
dollhouse for fifty years, an adventure-craving 
London pocket doll becomes the mascot of a 
lively boy. Written and illustrated with charm 
and affection. 


ENGINEERS’ DREAMS, by Willy Ley. Illustrated 
by the author and Isami Kashiwagi. Viking. 

A comprehensible and challenging discussion 
of great engineering projects, feasible but as yet 
unexecuted. 


LAVENDER’S BLUE, by Kathleen Lines. 
trated by Harold Jones. Watts. 

The felicitous selection and arrangement, the 
timeless quality of the pictures, and the fine 
sense of color and background make this Eng- 
lish Mother Goose a book which will long be 
cherished. 


Illus- 


TALES OF CHRISTOPHILOS, by 
Nankivell. 
ton. 


Joice Mary 
Illustrated by Panos Ghikas. Hough- 


Stories of a young Greek goatherd and his vil- 
lage told with simplicity and naturalness that 
match the character and life of the people. 


CINDERELLA, by Charles Perrault. Translated 
and illustrated by Marcia Brown. Scribner. 


An old favorite freely and admirably trans- 
lated and illustrated with appropriate delicacy 
and grace. 


WONDERS OF THE HUMAN BODY, by Anthony 
Ravielli. Illustrated by the author, Viking. 


A fresh and fascinating introduction to an- 
atomy presented in lucid, highly readable text 
and unique drawings that are bosh imaginative 
and anatomically accurate. 


ANANSI, THE SPIDER MAN, by Philip Mander- 
son Sherlock. Illustrated by Marcia Brown. 
Crowell. 


Authentic Jamaican folk tales skillfully nar- 
rated for American children and _ illustrated 
with humorous and imaginative drawings that 
exactly suit the stories, 


THE ANIMAL FROLIC, by Toba Sojo. Patnam, 


A masterpiece of Japanese art ingeniously and 
beautifully reproduced from the original twelfth 
century scroll into picture book form. 


BANNER IN THE SKY, by James Ramsey Uliman, 
Lippincott. 

Courage, heroism, and the powerful lure of 
insurmountable heights are forcefully portrayed 
in a gripping story of a boy who proves himself 
the true son of an Alpine guide by conquering 
the unclimbed Citadel. 


PLENTY TO WATCH, by Mitsu and Taro Yashi- 
ma. Viking. 


Childhood impressions of the sights, sounds, 
and smells encountered by homeward-bound 
school children of a Japanese village are re- 
called in brief text and pictures that are full of, 
life and luminous colors. 


hes 


Members of the Book Evaluation Committee are: 
Leone F. Garvey, Public Library, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, chairman; Mildred Dorsey, Public Li- 
brary, Los Angeles, California; Helen E. Kinsey, 
The Booklist, American Library Association; 
Evelyn R. Robinson, State College for Teach- 
ers, Albany, New York; Jean Thomson, Public 
Library, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


After June 1, one to five copies of this list may be ob- 
tained free on request from the Office of the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People, Amer- 
ican Library Association, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 
11, Illinois. State groups may obtain quantities free 
while the supply lasts. 
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Day’s End...Beautiful Bermuda 


This is you aftel a wonderful day on one 
of Bermuda's white beaches looking forward 
to a glorious night under tropical stars 


Call MU 6-5500 or your travel agent 


COLONIAL AIRLINES 


BERMUDA 


ANADA U.S.A 
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Educanonal Travel Courses 


for TEACHERS 





























FOR TEACHERS 


by Nancy Jean Wilcox, Ph. D. 


with foreword by Paul H. Kinsel, 
authority on educational travel. 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL COURSES FOR 
TEACHERS, a 48-page book, is the most compre- 
hensive and authoritative treatment of this sub- 
ject ever published. The manuscript on which it 
is based was accepted by Cornell University as 
a thesis for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. 
The author assisted in preparing this condensed 
version. 


In gathering data on 102 colleges offering 
educational travel courses during a five-year 
period, the author conferred personally with 
teacher travelers, staff members of colleges, 
officials of Departments of Education in twenty- 
two states, and representatives of travel bu- 
reaus and transportation companies. She also 
sent letters and questionnaires to faculty travel 
leaders and administrators in colleges, and con- 
sulted all available references. 


The author has taught high school English 
and dramatics, served as instructor and director 
of radio at a state teachers college, was an 
assistant in the Cornell University teacher-train- 
ing program, and later vice principal of the 
Cortland, New York, Junior-Senior High School. 


To obtain a copy of Educational Travel Courses 


for Teachers, send your request, with 25 cents, to: 








F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Department TC 
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Dansville, N. Y. 




















A Successful Circus 


SCHOLL 


MELVIN 


I was amazed at how whole- 
heartedly my rural-school pu- 
pils got behind our circus project. 
Nothing was too hard for them to 
do. Some said it was the most fun 
they had ever had in school. And 
what was more important—though 
they didn’t suspect it—they never 
learned more in the same length of 
time. 

We planned to have the entire 
show center around the circus. 
Two acts were decided upon. The 
first act dealt with a large family 
of hillbillies on their way to their 
first circus. The characters, who 
had very funny names, talked free- 
ly and often humorously about 
what they expected to see and do. 

The second act showed the cir- 
cus itself, with the children in dif- 
ferent roles as circus performers. 
We had an acrobatic dancer, a 
singer, an older “strong” boy with 
weights and dumbbells, a juggler, 
and clowns galore! A charming lit- 
tle girl acted as an animal trainer. 
Her charges were other boys and 
girls dressed as elephants, tigers, 
and monkeys. 

I had not counted upon the won- 
derful co-operation that came from 
parents in the community. One 
father helped his little boy fix up 
his toy automobile so that when he 
got out to repair it the fenders and 
other parts dropped off. A fire- 
cracker set off back stage was the 
cue for the machine to fall apart. 
The driver was dressed in a dozen 
coats and sweaters which he peeled 
off one at a time as he worked on 
his jalopy. A mother made a 


unique costume for her little boy 


Father’s Day 


Greeting Cards 


EMMA GREEN 


ko: a Father’s Day greeting card, 
collar-and-tie designs are appropri- 
ate. Some children will like to use cray- 
ons, poster paints, or water colors, 
combination of crayons and ink or water 
colors; others can try lettering pens and 


colored inks or felt-tipped pens in 


a rooster, complete with comb, 
wattles, and spurs. The audience 
was surprised and delighted when 
the little “rooster” laid an egg! 

Some of the boys and girls 
brought ducks, pigs, and dogs and 
paraded them around the circus 
ring, which was made by some of 
the older boys. Trapeze equip- 
ment above the stage provided an 
authentic scenic effect. To make 
the atmosphere just right, an al- 
bum of records by the Ringling 
Brothers—-Barnum and Bailey Cir- 
cus Band (Capitol Records, Inc., 
Hollywood 28, Calif.) was played 
during the second act. One of the 
older boys was Master of Cere- 
monies. 

One of the acts which drew the 
most applause was presented by 
two boys acting as clowns. They 
were so natural that they even 
cracked jokes at the final perform- 
ance that I did not know they had 
They laughed at their own jokes, 
pushing each other around, in the 
true spirit of professional clowning. 

Candy, peanuts, and popcorn 
were sold between the two acts, 
providing amusing entertainment 
while the stage was being made in- 
to a circus ring. I never saw better 
vendors at a real circus! We could 
have sold more refreshments if we 
had had more. 

The biggest thrill and satisfac- 
tion for both performers and their 
teacher came when the audience 
expressed enthusiastic approval. 
Afterward there was a noticeable 
pickup in classwork, but who can 
estimate the total worth of such a 
program? 
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Vari- 


ous shades. Even wallpaper can be used. 


This design experience is one that boys enjoy at any time. 


It is likely 


to hold the interest of some who are not enthusiastic about art. 
Results will be better if children are alerted in advance so they can 
consciously observe designs used commercially on men’s ties. 
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All That 
Suds Is Not Soap 


(Continued from page 55) 


solution. Among the mild synthetic de- 
tergents are several liquids as well as 
the powdered ones. The liquids are 
generally intended for dishwashing, 
but they can be used also for washing 
woolens and fine fabrics. 

Second, heavy-duty and all-purpose 
detergents are intended for use in 
the average family wash. They have 
stronger cleaning action. They are 
likely to fade delicate colors. Some 
of these produce less suds than others. 
They are recommended for use with 
certain types of automatic washers. 

The third type of synthetic deter- 
gents are called “controlled” or “low 
sudsing” detergents. This type, as 
the name suggests, creates very little 
suds. Even so, they are very effective. 
They are recommended for use in tum- 
ble-action washers or in any automatic 
machine. 


Sads Problems 


The great abundance of suds pro- 
duced by many of the synthetic deter- 
gents has proved to be a headache in 
cities. Such large quantities of suds go 
down the drains, taking space ordinarily 
used for other sewage, that the sewers 
often run over. To reduce the danger 
of overflowing sewers, educational cam- 
paigns are often carried on. Apartment- 
house managers who receive complaints 
that the drains are “backing up” warn 
tenants not to use such large quantities 
of the cleansing powders. Directions 
for using automatic washing machines 
usually warn not to use too much 
cleansing powder. These are warnings 
that need to be heeded. 

Perhaps a reason that persons use 
too much synthetic detergent is that 
they are accustomed to soap powders 
that make less suds. Through habit or 
thoughtlessness they use the same 
amount, 

Soaps and synthetic detergents both 
have their uses. In the long run, the 
type of detergent you use will depend 
on water conditions and your personal 
preference. 

The activities that follow will help 
in checking the ability of different 
detergents to make suds and to clean 
well in different kinds of water. 


Class Activities 


1. Carry on an experiment to find 
out how a synthetic detergent and a 
granulated soap powder compare in 
ability to produce suds. Fill each of 
three test tubes or small bottles about 
three fourths full of soft water. To one 





























“I'm going to the zoo with my 
teacher and I want a camera big 
enough to take an elephant.” 
THE INSTRUCTOR 











container add two pinches of granu- 
lated soap. To a second add two 
pinches of synthetic detergent. (Use 
more if your bottles are large.) Add 
| nothing to the third tube. Shake the 


| 


contents of the tubes or bottles. Com- 
pare the amounts of suds formed in 
| each tube. Which detergent produced 
the most suds? 
| 2. Do the above experiment again, 
using hard instead of soft water. In 
| which tube is the most suds formed? 





How do your results compare with the 
results in the activity above? Is a scum 
formed in any of the tubes? Which 
ones? 

3. Select two equally soiled pieces 
of white cotton cloth the same size. 
Place them in equal amounts (about a 
quart) of warm water in separate 
bowls or washbasins. Add a heaping 
spoonful of synthetic detergent to one 
bowl and a heaping spoonful of granu- 
lated soap to the other. Scrub each 





piece of cloth for one minute with 
similar motions. Then rinse, dry, and 
| compare their cleanliness. 
| 4. It has been reported in science 
| journals that synthetic detergents 
placed in the feed of chickens and 
| livestock may speed the growth of the 
animals, Can you plan an experiment 
to find out if a synthetic detergent 
| added to the diet of baby chicks makes 
| them grow faster? Obtain several baby 
| chicks and try your experiment. 
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at home, 
at work or 


on the way 


There’s 


nothing 


like a 










Drink 


Cabela 





1. SO BRIGHT IN TASTE . . . nothing like it for sparkling, tangy goodness. 


2. SO QUICKLY REFRESHING ... . nothing like it for a bracing 
bit of energy to bring you back refreshed. 


*COKE” 18 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
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COPYRIGHT 1955, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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For unforgettable 
adventure, spend 
our vacation in 
anitoba, Can- 
ada‘s unspoiled 
playground. Here 
you ll swim... 
play at friendly 
resorts . . . relax 
in the warm sun 
on sandy beaches 
... see the rugged 
beauty of the 
northland. 


Vivid 
Contrasts 


See famous land- 
marks and monu- 
ments of pioneer 
days. Shop for 
bargains in metro- 
olitan cities. 
Excellent accom- 
modation. 
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Plan your Mani- 
toba vacation now! 
Send coupon for 
free, 40-page va- 
cation guide—a 
color-packed pre- 
view to Manitoba. 








; Bureau of Travel and Publicity 
, 234 Legislative Building 

‘ Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
’ 

§ Name 

) 

Py Street 

\ City State 


PLEASE PeinT 


[INSIDE 7TME RIM OF ADVENTURE! 











FREE! FREE! FREE! 


' THE INSTRUCTOR 
CATALOG OF 
TEACHING AIDS 


Send today for your copy of this brand- 
new Catalog of ‘Teaching Aids. Recently 
revised, this handy-sve catalog fully de- 
scribes the complete line of INSTRUCTOR 
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White Prince 
Continued from page 45) 


While they were fixing the sign, Mrs. 
Whitman from next door came out. 
They told her of their project. 

“That's a fine idea.” She smiled at 
them. “May I be your first customer? 
With Taffy?” 

Jack stroked her big tan collie, “T'll 
be very gentle with him.” 

“I know you will,” she answered. 
“You're always kind to dogs, and they 
all like you, I’ve noticed.” 

Jack put on his swimming trunks. 
The water from the hose ran luke- 
warm, so again he filled the tub half- 
full. While he washed the collie, Bonnie 
rode off with two other signs. 

When Taffy was partially dried with 
a clean cloth from the ragbag, Jack 
let him go home. Soon Bonnie rode 
back, and Jack handed her a dollar. 
“You be the treasurer,” he said. 

"— put a sign in the post office,” 
she told him, “and the other in the 
Here comes some- 


corner Crugstore. 
body with a dog already!” 

Several women brought their dogs. 
And some of the boys and girls they 
knew came to watch. The barking 
and yapping made the place sound 
like some big dog kennel. Skipper be- 
came hysterical with the excitement 
and had to be parked in the house. 

Jack got a little tired, but he liked 
making friends with the dogs. Some 
were badly scared at first, and jumped 
about on their leashes making a great 
fuss. But he managed to quiet and 
soothe each one in turn 

The smaller dogs were lifted into 
the tub. He took great care not to get 
any soap or water in their eyes. He 
used an old washcloth very gently on 
their faces, for he discovered that by 
doing their heads first, they lost their 
fear and behaved. And he was particu- 
larly careful that no water ran into 
their ears. So they soon saw they could 
trust him. 

Bonnie brought more drying cloths 
and helped him pour the dirty water 
a drain in the driveway. 

While he was busily lathering a rest- 
less setter, Bonnie interrupted, “It’s 
two o'clock! I ate some sandwiches 


dow n 


while you were doing the Morrisons’ 
hound. Let me finish this one, and 
you get some lunch.” 

“You'll have to hang on tight or he'll 
bolt.” Jack went inside and drank 
three glasses of lemonade. Yelps and 
cries of distress came from the back. 

Grabbing a sandwich, he dashed out. 
Bonnie was struggling with the frantic 
setter, so Jack took over. With relief, 
she backed away from the washtub. 

Mopping most of the wetness off the 
setter, Jack handed the chain leash to 
a young woman. Most of the interested 
spectators had now gone. Wearily Jack 
hoped there wouldn't be any more 
customers. 

An old man in faded overalls stood 
on the sidewalk watching them. “I got 
a dow that hasn’t had a scrubbing like 
that in two years,” he said, “not since 
my son sent him to me from out west.” 
” exclaimed Jack. “How 
do you keep him clean?” 

“T don’t.” The old man exclaimed. 
“He stays dirty. Once I turned a hose 
on him and he ran away and didn’t 
show up for two days. Another time, 
I threw him in a pond. He ran away 
and was gone a week,” 

“The poor dog,” thought Jack. 
He said politely, “I think I could give 
him a good bath.” 

“Bet you couldn't.” The old man 
jerked his head toward an ancient half- 
ton truck in front. On it was printed: 
“C. Hatch.” “Tell you what,” he went 
on. “If you can give Rags a first-class 
bath, I'll pay you double.” 


“Two years! 
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Jack grinned. “Where is he?” 

Mr. Hatch went to his truck and 
returned leading a big shaggy dog by 
a frayed rope. 

Rags had thick gray hair which was 
matted and tangled. He looked terribly 
neglected. Jack moved up to him and 
the dog doubtfully sniffed his hand, 
then looked hungrily at the half-eaten 
sandwich. Jack offered it to him, and 
Rags snapped it up. “It'll take some 
time. We've got to get acquainted,” 
said Jack. “Could you come back for 
him in about an hour?” 

Mr. Hatch agreed, and Jack said to 
a disgusted Bonnie, “The dog’s hungry. 
Are there any bones or chunks of meat 
in the refrigerator?” 

While she investigated, he sat under 
the apple tree where the ground wasn’t 
flooded, and coaxed the dog down be- 
side him. Cautiously he patted his 
head. He covld hear a low rumble of 
a growl, but Rags’ tail wagged slightly 
so Jack talked to him and gently 
scratched his ears. 

Bonnie returned with another sand- 
wich. “There isn’t any meat. No bones 
either.” She added, “It’s after three. 
I’m going to take down the signs. I’m 
sick of dogs.” 

He nodded, breaking up the sand- 
wich and feeding Rags. “First, please 
bring me another cloth. And Skipper’s 
comb, and some scissors. I don’t believe 





CLUB EXCHANGE 


We do not include the Club 
Exchange in the June issue. If 
you wish a Club Exchange no- 
tice published in an early fall 
issue, send it to us by June 15. 
Your notice must be concerned 
chiefly with the exchange of cor- 
respondence, give your Septem- 
ber school address, and be 
signed by yourself as teacher. 
Address: Club Exchange, THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 











this is a no-good mongrel. I think he’s 
something special.” 

“He’s horrid.” Bonnie wrinkled her 
nose. “What's his name?” 

“It was Rags. I'm going to call him 
Prince.” 

With Bonnie gone and the yard 
deserted, Jack studied the dog. Rags— 
or Prince—lay panting, for the day was 
very warm, and a heavy fur coat was 
a burden. Jack brought him a pan of 
water which he eagerly drank. 

Talking in a low friendly tone, he 
soaped a washcloth, squeezed it out, 
and with Prince’s long pointed muzzle 
in his hand, he gently washed it. The 
dirt that came off was amazing! Then 
Jack washed the dog’s ears, neck and 
chest. He cut off hair snarls; he snipped 
off countless burrs. 

Patiently he washed the dog, a sec- 
tion at a time. As the dirt lessened, 
the hair turned white! Jack kept on, 
resoaping, carefully rinsing, wiping, 
then combing out handfuls of old hair. 
He worked over Prince as he’d never 
before groomed any animal. 

“You're white, Prince, old boy,” he 
said in delight. “Not a bit of color 
on you. You re a white prince!” 

Prince licked his hand. Now that he 
trusted Jack not to squirt a hard stream 
of water at him or throw him in a 
pond, he seemed to enjoy his bath. 

Jack was so engrossed that he started 
when he heard a noise. His father 
stood looking down at them in amused 
surprise. “So that’s what you're up to! 
Your mother phoned the house several 
times. When she didn’t get an answer, 
she called me to check up on you and 
Bonnie.” 


Just then Bonnie rode up on her 
bicycle. “Heilo, Daddy!” she said. 
“We've been earning money for the 
church too. Jack’s washed dogs all day. 
A dollar a dog. I’ve helped him. We 
made $9.” 

Jack whistled. “Did I wash that 
many? Wow!” 

His father laughed. “That’s a fine- 
looking dog,” he said. “Looks like a 
thoroughbred. Whose is he?” 

“An old man named C. Hatch.” 

“Cyrus Hatch? He has a chicken 
farm outside of town. I went to 
school with his son Jerry.” 

“He said his son sent him Prince.” 
Jack rose and gazed proudly at the all- 
white dog who was vigorously shaking 
himself. 

“When you pick up this mess,” said 
Dad, “come in and give yourself a 
bath. We’ll get dressed up and go over 
to the church for supper and surprise 
your mother.” 

While he was speaking, Mr. Hatch 
arrived. Jack’s father shook hands with 
him and asked about his son, Jerry. 
Mr. Hatch held up a letter. 

“Just got this at the post office,” 
he said. “Jerry’s coming home for a 
visit. Says he'll get here Thursday. 
That’s tomorrow!” 

Then Mr. Hatch noticed his dog. He 
stared at him in amazement. “Why, 
he’s white! Well, I do declare!” 

“He’s not Rags,” Jack asserted. “I 
call him Prince. Did your son ever 
say what kind of dog he is?” 

Mr. Hatch stooped and gingerly 
touched Prince’s sleek white back. 
“Jerry wrote he—the dog—was some- 
thing called a Great Pyrenees dog. I'd 
never heard of such.” He opened his 
wallet and handed Jack some money. 
“You did a mighty fine job on—guess 
I'll call him Prince too. My boy’ll be 
pleased to see his dog in good condi- 
tion.” 

With a farewell pat on Prince’s head, 
Jack watched him trot off behind Mr. 
Hatch to the truck. He hesitated a 
second, then called, “When Prince gets 
dirty again, bring him over and [’ll 
wash him. For nothing.” 

Jack felt awfully tired, but it was a 
good tiredness. There was a pile of 
dog hair to dispose of, and a soggy 
back yard. All the drying cloths were 
sopping and soiled. But he’d made a 
fine amount of money for the church. 

What pleased him too was that with 
gentleness and understanding he'd 
changed a dirty, unkempt mongrel dog 
into a proud white thoroughbred. 
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Jumbo, the Tree Frog 
(Continued from page 56) 


“T'll try to remember,” Jumbo said. 

He hopped and hopped and hopped, 
and when he got tired or hungry he 
would lie in the water for a while or 
look for food. When morning came, 
he found a little hollow under a stone 
and slept all day. At night he would 
continue his journey. After a few 
nights of travel, he finally came to the 
other side of the lake. He found a very 
nice home in an old rotting log and 
settled down to the serious business of 
eating. He had forgotten some of the 
important things his sister had told 
him. 

Just when it was getting dark one 
night, Jumbo came out of the hole in 
the log. He was hungry and wanted 
some dinner as soon as possible. Out 
of the corner of his eye, he noticed a 
clump of bulrushes. 

“Ho! Bulrushes! There’s always a 
lot of good food there!” he cried, and 
without looking, he jumped right into 
the middle of them. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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The Unlaughing Clown 
(Continued from page 66) 


SHALLY—We wouldn’t let you join 
the circus either, Tommy. You must 
stay home with your family when you 
are a little boy. 

tomMy—But there are boys with 
your circus. I know there are. 

SHILLY—Yes, but those boys are the 
sons of circus people. They go to 
school in the circus. They live with 
their families just as you do. 

TOMMY (sighing)—My daddy would 
never join the circus so that I could. 

SKEDADDLE—It’s no use. We can’t 
make him laugh. 

SHALLY—We've other things to do. 
Let’s hurry to the circus lot. 

(Clowns exit, except Bumps. The 
Children follow, shouting and cheer- 
ing, except Tommy.) 

BUMPS—I’ve got to go along too. But 
I'd like to make you laugh first. If 
you aren’t in a happy frame of mind, 
you won't enjoy the circus. 

TOMMY—It’s nice of you. Go ahead 
and try. Perhaps I can. 

BUMPS (pausing, and then scratch- 
ing his head)—Funny. I can’t think of 
a funny thing to say or do. 

SKEDADDLE (re-enters, followed by 
some Children)—Aren’t you coming, 
Bumps? There isn’t much time. 

BUMPS (horrified )—Something awful 
has just happened! I—I—don’t think 
I can be funny any more. I can’t—even 

laugh! (Nearly weeps.) 

SKEDADDLE (calls )—Shilly! 
Come back. 

(The Clowns re-enter with the rest 
of the Children.) 

FIRST CHILD~What’s the matter? 

BuMPS—Tommy has made me blue. 
[ tried to make him happy, but instead 
he has made me sad. 

sHILLy—When Bumps gets blue, the 
circus is a flop! 

SECOND cHILD—Oh, Tommy! How 
could you do such a thing? 

ToMMY (bewildered )—I didn’t mean 
to. If I can’t laugh, I can’t help it. 

SKEDADDLE—Look, Bumps! (Shoves 
Shilly into bending position and leap- 
frogs over him. Shally joins them, and 
they leapfrog about the stage.) 

BUMPS~—It's no use. 

THIRD CHILD—Tommy, if you'll only 
laugh, maybe Bumps will. 

romMy—I’ll try. Ha, ha, ha. (His 
face falls.) I can’t. It doesn’t sound 
anything like real laughing. 

FIRST CHILD—Keep trying, Tommy. 

tomMyY—TI'll do a handspring. (Does 
one, Bumps is very set Tommy 
wipes his forehead.) Gosh, it’s hard 
work being a clown! 


Shally! 


(Bumps smiles slightly. Tommy, see- 
ing him, quickly hops, skips, and ca- 
vorts about the stage. Bumps starts 
to laugh. Tommy laughs too.) 

(Children cheer.) 

TOMMY (stopping and trying to 
catch his breath)—Well, I did it, 
didn’t I? I made you laugh. (Puz- 
zled.) But it’s a funny reason to be 
laughing, Bumps, just because I was 
working so hard. 

BUMPS (gasping for breath)—1 never 
thought of it before, Tommy, but 
maybe that is one reason why folks 
laugh at us clowns. They think it is 
funny to see us try so hard, Anyway 
that’s what made me laugh for you. 
You were trying so hard. 

TOMMY (chagrined)—Well, anyway, 
I don’t think I want to join the circus 
after all. Maybe when I grow up 

sHiLLty—Yes, Tommy, maybe then 
you can—if you don’t find something 
you like better. (Grins at Tommy and 
makes a silly face. Tommy goes into 
delighted giggles.) Come on, let’s be 
off to the circus. 

(All exit, laughing and shouting.) 


A Foggy Day in the Harbor 
(Continued from page 67) 


LINER—Vvyvvvvvvt. I am watching. 

THE SEA—Sssssshhhhh. Sssssshhhhh. 

TuGBOAT (hurrying out )—Tooooot- 
tooooot. Where are you, Mr. Liner? 
I am coming to help you into the 
harbor. 

FOGHORN (softer) 
you are safe from the rocks. 

LINER—Vvvvvvvvt. Thank you, Mr. 
Foghorn. Here I am, Mr. Tugboat. 
Here I am. 

TUGBOAT—Tooot-tooot. I'm coming. 

LINER—Vvvvvvvvt. You're pretty 
small to be pushing and pulling me. 

TuGBOAT—But I am very strong and 
I work hard. Grab my line. I will 
push and pull and push and pull until 
I have you safe in your berth. 

LINER—Vvvvvvvvt. You are doing 
a fine job. Look at the people waiting 
on the dock for me. Hurry, hurry, 
Mr. Tugboat! 

TuGcBoAT—I am hurrying. Toooot- 
tooooot. Into the berth you go. 

LINER—Oh, this is just fine. Thank 
you, Mr. Tugboat. 

TUGBOAT— Tooot-tooot. You're wel- 
come, Mr. Liner. I have some more 
jobs to do. I am very busy. Good-by. 
Toooooooot-tooooooocot. 

LINER—Vvvvvvvvvt. Good-by, Mr. 
Tugboat. Vvvvvvvvt. Hello, people. 

PEOPLE (on dock waving)—Hello! 
Hello! Hello! 
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“She said chewing gum in class is distasteful, but mine didn’t taste 
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Trail-ride, take scenic trips, from Jasper 
Park Lodge in the Canadian Rockies. 
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Now, wherever in Canada you 
want to go, the utmost in mo- 
dern travel-living awaits you on 
Canadian National’s smart new 
assenger cars. Across Canada, 
the distinguished, brand new 
Super CONTINENTAL offers fast- 
est-ever schedules both east 
and west. This is the year for 
your Canadian National Maple 


Leaf Vacation! 












THE ONLY RAILWAY SERVING ALL 10 PROVINCES OF CANADA 





There's comping, canoeing, fishing and fur. 
in Ontario's lovely lakelands. 
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Visit Toronto, home of the world-famed 
Canadian National Exhibition. 





Enjoy a carriage drive up Mount Royal in 
Montreal, gateway to the Laurentians. 


TEN VACATION 


1. The Scenic Route Across Conada 
2. Alaska Cruise vio the Inside Passage 7. 
3. 
4 
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British Columbia “Triangle Tour” 


. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies 
. Sub-Arctic Hudson Bay Tour 


Canada's varied vacationiands offer a full 
round of pleasure for young and old. 


CHOICES! 


6. Loke-of-the-Woods District (Minaki, Ont.) 
Highlands of Ontario 

8. Eastern Cities and the Levrentians 

9. Romantic French Canada 

10. Provinces-by-the-Sea 


Choose the vacation to fit your budget. Canadian National will package a personal 


tour to include desired stopovers and side trips. Ask about money-saving Family 


Plan Fares. Canadian National Offices in principal U.S. cities. Or see your 








Travel Agent. Canadian National Railways, 105 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 





















Co CANADA 
and. the. Saguenay 


See Montreal, Quebec, Murray Bay 
and Tadoussac. Visit Ste. Anne de 

> Beaupre. Fun galore on shipboard 
and ashore! 


1? Frequent Departures from Montreal 


', INDEPENDENT cruises $65 up 
5 wights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth. 


SS RICHELIEU Cruises $135 up 





Y 6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout. 

» These all-expense, personally escorted 

cruise-tours include all meals, sightsee- 

ing, transfers, ete., and the finest hotels. 

N MONTREAL-SAGUENAY $124 up 
a 5 daye with 2 mights at Chateau Fren- 
tenac. Also from Toronto incl. rail to 


Montreal, $155 up. 


9 TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY $155 up 


' > daye—3 days at Hotel Tadoussac. 


,  ARISTO CRUISES $185 up 


8 days inel Rite Carlen, Manoir 






= Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac hotels. 
Or. U. 3S. tax extra 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Learn at Home Music is important... . 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
| Dept. £-582, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, tH. 
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to CONFIDENTIAL! 
It's fast! It's entirely private! Yes, 
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quick cash loan from Postai Finance Com 
pany entirely by mat. No Agents will cell 
ou. Me endorsers required. Repay in 
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not know you are applying for a loan 
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y cest Form sent to you free in 
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j BSSVAL FINANCE ED. Boot Bax 
200 Keoline Bidg., Omoha, Nebraska 
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The Children’s 
Theatre Conference 
(Continued from page 65} 


theatre company on tour in the U.S.; 
and Charlotte Barrows Chorpenning, 
author of many plays for children and 
director of the children’s productions 
at Goodman Memorial Theatre. (Have 
you read Twenty-One Years with Chil- 
dren’s Theatre, by Mrs. Chorpenning 

The Children’s Theatre Press, Anchor- 
age, Kentucky)? It is a fascinating, 
anecdotal narrative that holds the 
attention as easily as a novel and 
imparts priceless theatrical know-how 
almost incidentally. 

The January Newsletter publicizes 
the eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
Children’s Theatre Conference, which 
will be held this year in Salt Lake City 
at the University of Utah, August 22- 
27. Incidentally, if you are considering 
spending some time this summer brush- 
ing up on creative dramatics and re- 
lated subjects, you may want to find 
out more about the Theatre Workshop 
to be held at the University of Utah 
for three weeks beginning August |. 
For information, consult Albert C. 
Mitchell, University Young People’s 
Theatre, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City. 

In case you can’t make the Salt Lake 
City Meeting, you may want to find 
out about the regional meetings of 
CTC, one of which may be in your 
locality. News from the “Regions” is 
a feature of the Newsletter. 

Among the items in “The Interna- 
tional Scene” section are notices about 
International Theatre Month (March 
celebrations; the pioneering done by 
Isabel Burger, author of Creative Play 
Acting (A. S. Barnes & Co.), in Ger- 
many last summer where she conducted 
creative dramatics workshops; and a 
description of the Jnternational Bibli- 
ography of Theatre and Youth, which 
is printed in both English and French 
and sells for 75 cents a copy. 

Children’s Theatre Newsletter is 
supplied to all members of the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference. In addi- 
tion, members of AETA receive 
quarterly issues of the Educational 
Theatre Journal. (The March 1955 
issue contains an article by Sara 
Spencer entitled “Children’s Theatre 
Past and Present.” ) 

If your school has an auditorium 
teacher or a dramatics co-ordinator, 
that person may already belong to 
AETA and CTC, but if not, he or 
she may be glad to know about these 
organizations. Mrs. Louis Edmonds, 
Secy., 171 Lake Washington Blvd., N., 
Seattle 2, Washington, is the one to 
contact. Membership dues are $4.50 
a year. —Ruth Birdsall 


The Stranger at 
Thomson’s Tavern 
(Continued from page 45) 


“It wouldn't be right.” Victor's 
eyes showed, though, how much the 
idea appealed to him. 

But Neighbor Carew was not on his 
way to the big meeting. His wife was 
frighteningly sick and he was after 
Mother Thomson, who was noted all 
through that section for knowing so 
much about herbs and what they 
would cure. 

“I can’t go,” she protested. “The 
children— the tavern—” 

“We can take care of ourselves and 
of Una,” Welcome said stoutly. 

“And of the tavern,” Victor backed 
her up. 

“Small chance of callers today,” 
Neighbor Carew put in. “Everybody 
will be at the big meeting.’ 
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Reluctantly Mother Thomson gath- 
ered up the herbs she might need, put 
on a clean apron and climbed up on 
the high seat. 

“Take good care of Una,” she called 
back as the oxen started slowly along. 

Welcome held four-year-old Una’s 
hand tightly as they watched the cart 
move slowly out of sight down the 
narrow road. 

“I want Ma.” Una began to cry. 

“She'll be back.” Welcome led her 
into the house. “Here’s your cornhusk 
doll. And you may have a maple- 
molasses cooky.” 

“T’ve got to chop my usual stint of 
wood,” Victor said. “Might as well 
get it over with.” 

Welcome looked around the big 
room. Everything was neat as wax. 
The floor and the table had been 
scoured with sand to snowy whiteness. 
The pieces of pewter on the dresser 
gleamed. 

“Nothing to do in here,” she decided. 
“I'll bring my knitting. Come, Una. 
We'll sit on the log and watch Victor.” 

“T'll cut wood too,” Una, who loved 
to copy the others, announced. 
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Our Flag 
Marion Doyle 


This is the emblem of freedom 
Proudly above us unfurled 
Freedom not only for our land, 
But all the harassed world. 


Look on the stripes of its service, 
Gaze on the stars of its creed: 
The red and the white and heaven's 
own blue— 
The hope for humanity's need. 


Yes, this is a glorious symbol, 
The flag that wars only on wrong; 
That battles for honor and justice, 
With courage the theme of its song. 


This is the flag of those who believe 
In human dignity: 

This is the flag of America 
God, keep it free! 
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On the big, stone step they all 
stopped, too astonished to move. A 
rider was coming along the trail. His 
horse was a high-stepping beauty. 

“Can you give me a meal and a 
room to rest in?” the stranger asked 
as he dismounted stiffly. “Tell your 
father to come out so I can ask him 
about it.” 

He spoke like a man used to giving 
orders. Maybe, thought Welcome, he 
was one of those Tories snooping all 
around to see which side folks were on. 
Well, if you had a tavern you had to 
accommodate whoever came along. 

“Our folks are gone,” Victor ex- 
plained, “but a room is ready.” 

“I can give you something to eat,” 
Welcome told him. 

“Just bread and meat,” the stranger 
said wearily. “Rest is what I need. 
Take care of my horse, boy. Unsaddle 
him. Tie him where he can get a bit 
of grass. But first give him a drink 
of water.” 

Victor, proud to be trusted with this 
beautiful animal, led him admiringly 
away. 

The stranger followed Welcome and 
Una into the kitchen and dropped 
down at the big table as though he 
were completely exhausted. 

“Give me whatever will take the 
least time,” he ordered. 

“T will have the same.” Una climbed 
onto the bench and sat down beside 
the guest, imitating his tone exactly. 


Welcome gasped in horror. Tory or 
not, any guest would be insulted by 
such actions. 

But the stranger threw back his head 
and laughed heartily. 

“What is your name, little one?” he 
asked Una. 

Una, abashed by the disapproval in 
Welcome’s face, hung her head. 

“Her name is Una,” Welcome an- 
swered for her. Then, because the 
stranger seemed somehow to merit it, 
she added, “sir.” 

“And yours?” 

“Welcome— Welcome Thomson.” 

“Ah! A bit unusual, those names.” 

“Well, you see, sir,” Welcome was 
setting corn bread, butter, and cold 
sliced venison on the table, “some 
people we know named their children 
alphabetically, beginning with A. Our 
father likes to do things his own way 
so he began with Z and went back- 
ward.” 

“The names?” This stranger wasted 
no words. 

‘Zebidee, Yvonne, Xcella, Welcome 

that’s myself— Victor, and Una,” 
Welcome went down the list. And all 
of the time she was wondering in the 
back of her mind what she ought to do. 

If this man were a Tory leader and 
found that Father Thomson was help- 
ing the colonies, there was no knowing 
what might happen. People had been 
clapped in jail by the tyrants for less. 

Then the stranger spoke in a low, 
confidential tone and his face seemed 
to wear a mask. 

“T’ve heard about your father and 
his doings,” he said. “I came to get 
his help.” 

That settled it! He must have heard 
the rumors and taken it for granted 
he’d find a Tory here. 

“My father is a good man,” she 
said hastily, setting a jar of blackberry 
jam on the table. 

“One of the best.” Victor had come 
in and was backing her up. 

“He’s smart too, so I’ve heard. 
Knows which side to take.” 

One thing was sure, it dawned sud- 
denly on Welcome. No matter what 
the consequences, Father Thomson 
would want this man to know exactly 
where he stood. 

“He is working with the Green 
Mountain boys,” Welcome informed 
him, keeping her voice steady with an 
effort. 

“He believes we must fight for our 
freedom if the tyrants are determined 
to oppress us,” Victor carried on. 

“Zebidee, our oldest brother, is go- 
ing—” Una said. 

“He says, Zeb does, he’s going to 
head straight for Ethan Allen. He 
thinks he’s the biggest commander that 
ever lived,” Victor put in. 

The stranger laughed .. he pushed 
away his plate. 

“You've told me exactly what I 
needed to know,” he app ved. “I 
came hoping your father could help 
the patriots’ cause and give us some 
advice. But I heard things that gave 
me doubts. Now I know he is loyal 
to the new republic I will rest and 
wait for him.” 

“He and Zeb have gone to the big 
meeting, to discuss boundaries and 
development. They will be back before 
nightfall,” Victor explained. 

So he wasn’t a Tory! Relief swept 
over Welcome as she opened the door 
of the guest room. 

“I will see you later, little one.” 
He patted Una’s shoulder. 

“What is your name?” the small 
girl demanded. 

The answer the man gave made 
Welcome and Victor nearly tumble 
over, so astonished were they. 

“My name,” he said quietly, “is 
Ethan Allen.” 
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Jumbo, the Tree Frog 
‘Continued from page 74) 


' Poor Jumbo! Mr. Take-It-Easy, the 
turtle, was quietly sitting on a log 
just waiting for some foolish frog to 

leap into the bushes. He snapped open 
his jaws, and grabbed Jumbo’s leg. 
The tree frog was too frightened to 
even croak. He thought his last minute 
had come. Although Jumbo was a 
foolish frog, he was also brave. He was 
not going to die without fighting. He 
kicked and wriggled and squirmed, 
and made it so uncomfortable for Mr. 
Take-It-Easy that the turtle opened 
his mouth to get a better grip on the 
frog. Quick as a flash, Jumbo dropped 
down to the log, and then took a big 
hop onto the tallest bulrush, far out 
of reach of the turtle. He stayed there, 
his heart thumping loudly, firmly held 
by the suction cups on his feet and 
hands. When his heart became quieter, 
he carefully looked about, then hopped 
away to his home in the log. 

“T had to learn the hard way,” he 
admitted to himself when safely at 
home, “but from now on, I'll always 


look before I leap.” 
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Buster Finds a Playmate 


(Continued from page 43) 


Mr. and Mrs. Morgan, and the little 
girl called Peggy, and the man who 
didn’t know how to play, were walking 
toward the house. Buster watched 
them, and thought it was all very 
strange. He hoped the little girl would 

j play with him. He was just going to 
run out and see when Mrs. Morgan 
said, “You make that dog go down to 
the barn.” 

Mr. Morgan called, “Git,” and 
stamped his foot at Buster. 

Buster sat down by the barn door, 
and thought. He was sure the little 
girl called Peggy would play with him 
if she came out. 

After a while the man drove away. 
Peggy stood on the porch waving to 
him. She was holding a rubber ball in 
her hand, and when the car had gone 
she began to bounce it on the porch. 
rhen she threw it in the air and caught 
it. Buster watched her, and wished 
that he could play ball with her too. 
} Peggy threw the ball again, and this 
time she didn’t catch it. It rolled 
across the porch, down the steps, and 
, onto the lawn. When Buster saw what 
was happening he barked and started 
to run. He found the ball, and carried 
| it back to Peggy. He dropped the ball 
in front of Peggy, and when she picked 
it up she laughed. It was the loveliest 
sound that Buster had ever heard, and 
he wagged his long shaggy tail, to 
show that he was laughing too. Peggy 
threw the ball again and again, and 
each time Buster ran after it, and 
brought it back to her. 

He was having such a good time that 
he forgot all about driving the cows 
to the barn to be milked, and Mr. 
Morgan had to call him. 

Every morning as soon as he had 
driven the cows out to pasture, Buster 
waited by the back porch for Peggy. 
Sometimes Peggy brought her dolls to 
the front lawn, and Buster sat in the 
shade near by. 

Sometimes Peggy brought her pic- 
ture books out. Then she would sit 
very close to Buster, with her arm 
around his neck, and tell him a story. 
Buster couldn’t understand the stories 
but he knew that Peggy was talking 
just to him, and that made him very 
happy. They often played ball to- 
gether too, and Buster liked that best 
of all. 

Every afternoon Peggy had to go 
some place called a Nap. Then Buster 











would run down to the garden to make 
sure that the woodchucks and rab- 
bits weren’t eating all the vegetables. 
Buster was so busy he didn’t even have 
time to chase Mrs. Morgan’s cat. Mr. 
Morgan seemed to be feeling better 
too. He didn’t get angry and call 
Buster a bad dog any more. 

One day while Buster and Peggy 
were playing together, Mr. Morgan 
came out of the house looking very 
happy. “Guess what,” he said to 
Peggy. “You won't have to go back to 
the city. You and Mother and Daddy 
are going to live here with us.” 

Peggy jumped up and down, and 
clapped her hands. “Oh, Grandpa, I’m 
so glad,” she laughed. Buster hadn’t 
understood what Mr. Morgan said, 
but he knew it must have been some- 
thing nice to make Peggy so happy. 
He bounced around, in a clumsy way, 
and barked some short little barks, to 
let them know that he was happy too. 
Then Peggy put both arms around his 
neck, and said, “Now I won't have to 
leave you, Buster. Oh, I love you so.” 

Buster was so happy, he didn’t know 
what to do. He wanted to tell Peggy 
that he loved her too. So he put out 
his long pink tongue, all warm and wet, 
and licked her cheek. Mr. Morgan 
said, “Stop that, Buster!” But Peggy 
laughed, and Buster wagged his long 
shaggy tail to show that he was laugh- 
ing too. 


Rosy Likes— 
Continued from page 43) 


But when he tossed some peanuts 
through the fence, she just pushed 
them around with her trunk. 

Jim was disappointed. “I thought 
all elephants liked peanuts.” 

Rosy’s keeper explained. “She isn’t 
used to them yet. In Thailand, where 
she came from, no one gave her pea- 
nuts. Bananas now, that’s a different 
matter. Oh—Oh! She’s found some!” 

Rosy had. She could sniff their 
delicious smell, and left Jim’s nuts in 
a hurry to follow it. 

A little boy sat on his father’s 
shoulders so he could watch Rosy 
better. In one hand he still had the 
paper bag that had held the banana 
he was eating. When Rosy came 
toward him, the little boy was excited 
and down sailed the bag, landing at 
Rosy’s feet. 

She planted the tip of one big foot 
on the bag to hold it down. Then her 
trunk felt around for bananas. But the 
bag was empty, so she left it and came 
over to the fence. Up went her limber 
trunk. Before the little boy knew what 
happened, he had no banana. 

Rosy was stuffing it into a mouth 
that never could get its fill. 

The boy laughed. Rosy’s little eyes 
twinkled right back at him. 

“T'll be back in a second,” Jim told 
his father. Then he dashed to the stand 
across the road. There he bought three 
bananas. The stand keeper gave him 
a large piece of cardboard. Then he 
was back by the fence again. 

This time he did not need to call 
Rosy. She knew that lovely smell and 
was waiting for him, her trunk swing- 
ing back and forth. One by one, she 
gobbled the bananas, peelings and all. 

“That's all, Rosy,” Jim said. “But 
I'll fix it so there’ll be more for you. 
May I borrow a pencil, Dad?” 

Jim squatted down, using his lap for 
a desk. On the cardboard he printed, 
ROSY LIKES BANANAS. 

He fixed the sign on the fence where 
the elephant could not poke it off. 
“There,” he said. “Folks will know 
how to make you happy.” 

Now the stand keeper puts in a 
good supply of bananas. So does Rosy. 
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Now see Canada from 
Canadian Pacific Scenic Domes 
—at no extra fare! 


Take Canada’s first and only Scenic 
Dome streamliner, The Canadian— 
between Montreal and Vancouver or 
Toronto and Vancouver via Banff and 
Lake Louise! 


This vacation, see Canada aboard The 
Canadian. View tacular unspoiled 
country from iebep domes. Enjoy 
new travel luxury—at no extra fare! 


NEW SCENIC DOMES show you magnificent 
Canada as it should be seen—around you, 
above you, behind you, straight ahead! 


Order delicious meais and snacks in 
a Skyline Coffee Shop. Settle back in 
a coach seat that has full-length leg 
and foot rests and an adjustable head 
rest. Or enjoy inexpensive tourist or 
first class sleeping accommodations. 

Make reservations now! Contact your 
local agent or Canadian Pacific, in prin- 
cipal cities in U. S. and Canada. 





ENJOY REFRESHMENTS, niecet interesting 
people in a pay Mural Lounge that fea 
tures a colorful mural of a National Park. 
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center your 
entertainment in 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER NEW YORK 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER RESTAURANTS 
Enjoy food from any nation—at any 
price—in the diversified Union News 
Restaurants of Rockefeiler Center. 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
The world's largest indoor theatre, with 
its top motion pictures and fabulous 
stage shows, is a New York must. 


NBC GUIDED TOUR 
See the behind-the-scenes workings of 
your favorite radio and TV shows on 
this wonderful one hour tour 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER GUIDED TOUR 
AND OBSERVATION ROOF 
The one hour Guided Tour gives you e 
comprehensive view of the exciting 
highlights of this city within a city. 


For free ills. folder write Dept. R. Box 41, 
Radio City Sta., 322 W. 52 St., N. Y. 19 
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for Classroom Use 


Order your standardized educational 
and menta! tests from this depository. 
Save time and transportation costs. 


xen 


Test publications of leading publish- 
ers carried in stock. 


Kkker 
Write for new catalogue. 
eer 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Extension Division, University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 
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Life is worth 
living in a 
RICHARDSON 


Over 40,000 persons are now living in 
hardson Mobile Homes. These thou- 
sands have found the Richardson way 
of living a happy, carefree, low cost 
way of owning their own home. When 
they purchased their Richardson Mobile 
Home—regardiess of size—they pur- 
chased a completely jurnished, livable 
home—ready to move into. All of this 
at an extremely low cost. For literature 
on Richardson Mobile Homes send cou- 
pon today. 







RICHARDSON HOMES CORPORATION 
Dep). Deen Th, tad Eikhart, Indiana 


Please send me literature on the complete I 


I 
i line of Richardson Mobile Homes. 
Se ee 
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Big Top Circus 
(Continued from page 61) 


Drummer, Lady 
Bareback Rider, Lion Tamer and 
Lion, Tightrope Walkers, Clowns. 
At the conclusion of the parade, the 
performers were seated in chairs pro- 
vided for them. 

The Master of Ceremonies proceeded 
to the center of the “Ring” and wel- 
comed everyone. He, and each of the 
succeeding performers, gave his own 
name and his official circus role so 
the audience would not be in doubt. 

The Nurse and Doctor explained 
why they were present—to render first 
aid in case of scratches or tummy-ache. 

The Flag Bearer held the American 


pulling Elmer), 


flag while the group sang “Flag of 
America.” 
Next Balloon Men came in and 


hawked their wares. Children from the 
spectator group pretended to buy. 

A little girl in a fancy costume did 
a solo dance. 

The Elephant Trainer put Elmer 
through his paces, after which the 
children sang “The Elephant.” 

“When I Went to the Circus” was 
sung as the Clowns rolled and tumbled 
and made the spectators laugh—until 
they were driven off in fright by the 
Skeleton. As the Clowns sat down in 
their places there was a great surprise 
popping of bursting balloons. 

The Fat Lady from the Side Show 
introduced herself and explained that 
she got that way from the overeating 
of fattening foods. 

A group of girls in ballet costumes 
carrying parasols did a routine on an 
imaginary tightrope. 

The Strong Man boasted and demon- 
strated his strength with a very heavy- 
looking “weight.” He got strong from 
eating the right foods and exercising. 

Introduced by the MC, a group of 
girls who had been studying tap danc- 
ing did a routine. This act was 
sponsored by the local dancing teacher. 

The Two-headed Girl made a hit. 
She explained that Daddy wanted a 
blonde and Mommy wished for a 
brunette. Both parents got their wish. 

A fine array of Cowboys rode in on 
stick horses and lined up while the 


song “Bareback Riders” was sung. 
Then they demonstrated galloping, 
trotting, and rope throwing to the mu- 
sic of “Galloping Horses.” 


A Lady Bareback Rider explained 
that her horse ran away so she could 
not ride for the audience. 

Another Side Show personality—the 
Rubber Man—showed how his hands 


(encased in rubber gloves) could 
stretch. 
The MC announced the end of the 


show and the whole group sang “Exit 
March.” 

After the program the Vendors, with 
the help of the room mothers, passed 
out popsickles to everyone. 

Working out this circus unit devel- 
oped the children’s patience and co- 
operation. They thoroughly enjoyed 
the activity because they lived their 
parts and their actions portrayed 
happiness. The co-operation of the 
teacher and parents promoted good 
public relations. 

SOURCES OF SONGS 
Activities for Recreation and Physical 

Education, by C. Jean Barnett, Di- 

rector of Physical Education, Bis- 

cayne Elementary School, 800—77th 

St., Miami Beach, Florida: “Punch- 

inello.” (This is one of our favorite 

singing games. ) 
Arnold’s Collection of Rhythms for the 

Home, Kindergarten and Primary 

Willis Music Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio): “Galloping Horses.” 
Rhythm music for the cowboys.) 
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Circus Day (Harold Flammer, Inc., 
251 W. 19th St., New York City): 
“The Circus Parade” and “Exit 
March.” 

The Circus Parade, by Laura Coolidge 
(The Gamble Hinged Music Co., 
228 Wabash Ave., Chicago): “The 
Bareback Riders.” 

The First Grade Book (Ginn): “The 
Circus,” “The Clown,” and “The 
Elephant.” 

The Kindergarten Book 
“Marching to My Drum.” 

Today’s Tunes for Children, by Angela 
Wiechard (Paul A. Schmitt Music 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.): “When 
I Went to the Circus.” (This is our 
favorite clown song. We have made 
up several -verses for it.) 

Twenty Little Songs, by Jessie Carter 
(The Willis Music Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio): “Flag of America” and “My 
Red Balloon.” 

The record “Bozo at the Circus” 
can be obtained from Children’s Read- 
ing Service, Record Division, 1078 St. 
John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. 


(Ginn): 


The Princess 
Who Wouldn’t Dance 


(Continued from page 68 


them on the village green. I want to 
learn the dances they do. 
QUEEN—Those common 


Why, you are a princess! 


children! 


KiNG—Hush, my dear! This fellow 
shows sense. 
HAPPY JACK (on one knee by 


Ermalyn’s chair)—And what else? 

ERMALYN—I want a dress like those 
the village girls wear—a gay one with 
a bodice. 

QUEEN—How odd! Instead of a costly 
long lace one, with pearls. 

HAPPY JACK—Anything else? 

ERMALYN~—I'd like a pair of buckled 
shoes, like those in the cobbler’s shop. 

queeN—Buckled shoes! And she can 
have silver slippers! 

LADY EDYTHE—Those stiff shoes will 
hurt her little feet. 

KinG—Never mind! We'll get the 
buckled shoes, my dear. 

HAPPY JACK—Go on, Your Highness. 

ERMALYN—I want Grandsire Giles to 
play for the children’s dance. He may 
be old, but he fiddles such merry tunes! 

KING—I can sce where I send the 
string quartet away! Not a bad idea! 


HAPPY JACK—Anything more? 

ERMALYN (looking at him shyly)— 
I think I'd like you for my dancing 
partner. 

HAPPY JACK (rising and bowing)— 
An honor, Your highness! I am yours 
to command. 

QUEEN—Why-—he’s a perfect stranger! 
Of course, she can’t— 

KING (severely)—Be still, my dear! 
This young man has brought out some 
new ideas and we'll try them. 


SCENE 2—The next morning. 


(Lady Edythe and Ermalyn are at 
breakfast. Both wear dressing gowns. 
The table is set with a teapot, plates, 
a jam pot, cups, and saucers, and toast 

real.) 

ERMALYN—Oh, Lady Edythe, I am 
so excited! Be good enough to butter 
more toast, and spread the jam more 
thickly, please. 

LADY EDYTHE (passing a plate) 
toast, Your Highness. 


ERMALYN (listening)—There’s the 
balloon seller! I knew he'd come! 
Hurry, Lady Edythe—fetch the new 


black bodice and help me put it on. 

(Exit Lady Edythe.) 

(Ermalyn eats, but keeps her feet in 
the heavy buckled shoes in motion.) 

LADY EDYTHE (bringing in bodice )— 
Such plain clothes—not at all what a 
princess should wear! (Helps Ermalyn 
out of dressing gown and into bodice.) 
And such clumsy shoes! 

(Ermalyn looks down at them proud- 
ly, and does a few gay steps.) 

ERMALYN (after Lady Edythe fas- 
tens shoes)—There—now I look like a 
real girl. Forget the Princess! 

HAPPY JACK (outside )— 

Balloons! Balloons! 

Beautiful dancing balloons! 

They float so light, 

They swing to and fro, 

To fairy tunes 

They seem to know. 

Balloons! Balloons! 

Beautiful dancing balloons! 

(Enter Happy Jack.) Greetings, your 
Highness! Remember what we planned 
to do? 

ERMALYN~—I’m ready. Do I look all 
right? (Smooths skirt and looks down 
ai shoes.) 

HAPPY JACK—You have a smile in 
your eyes that you were not wearing 
yesterday—and it’s becoming! Old 

(Continued on page 93) 





SCRATCHO-GRAMS 


COLORS are applied in odd shapes us- 
ing wax crayons in two directions over 
the same area. An appropriate color 
can be planned ahead for special spots 
children choose for high-lighting—such 
as the small figures in this drawing. 
Then the black (or any dark-colored 


crayon) is applied over the colors, 





Ruth N. Hathaway 


again in two directions to be sure the 
surface has a solid even coat. 

Regular drawing paper may be used, 
but a heavier paper is good, especially 
if the picture is to be large and there 
is danger of its tearing during the 
scraping. Scrape away the black with 
a flat tool, allowing the coio; to show. 
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How Do I Look? 


(Continued from page 59) 


easy-to-use hints on clothing care; 
discussed proper clothes for various 
occasions, and how to begin an inex- 
pensive wardrobe; showed how cloth- 
ing can be quickly and neatly pressed; 
showed how easily buttons can be 
sewed on. 

The physical-education teacher, who— 

Told why boys and girls need a cer- 
tain amount of exercise each day; dem- 
onstrated proper sitting and standing; 
explained and demonstrated simple ex- 
ercises which would help develop good 
posture. 

All these resource people served to 
initiate a group of demonstrations, 
posters, and pictures which were help- 
ful in illustrating committee work. 


CO-OPERATIVE LEARNING 

The opportunity for class members 
to work together in small groups be- 
came the basis for real understanding 
of democratic citizenship. Some co- 
operative procedures used: 

1. Learning to talk and plan in 
small groups. 

2. Learning to be 
other people. 

3. Listening to ideas and suggestions. 

4. Finding ways to share ideas and 
materials. 

5. Learning that good planning is 
helpful when working with others. 

6. Learning to ask pertinent ques- 
tions. 

7. Learning to present ideas effec- 
tively. 

8. Helping with plans, 
standards. 

9. Evaluating films, filmstrips, books, 
and magazines. 

10. Testing tentative conclusions as 
a basis for drawing final conclusions. 

11. Selecting ways to present find- 
ings of research to the group. 

12. Learning to summarize discus- 
sions and information read. 


LEARNING AND 
LIVING LABORATORY 

These boys and girls felt they had 
really gained some useful information 
which they could use to improve their 
appearance. As one child remarked, 
“This is a good way to find something 
out because there is some sense to it.” 
The answers had meaning because 
the pupils understood what was going 
on and why it was taking place. Their 
classroom became a laboratory in 
which they “tried out” new ways of 
finding answers to questions which 
were important to them. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 

1. Reports and a panel discussion 
about what pupils could do in their 
homes and at school to improve their 
appease. 

Demonstration of washing hair 
with explanation of procedure. 

3. Demonstration of washing face, 
neck, and hands, and suggestions for 
good skin care. 

To emphasize good posture, a hu- 
man skeleton was borrowed from the 
science center to show the natural 
curves and flexibility of the spinal 
column. The reports recommended 
standing straight, sitting with the back 
flat against the chair back, not sit- 
ting on one leg, and doing exercises 
every day. 

5. One group dramatized the effect 
of clean clothes on a person’s appear- 
ance. One boy ironed a shirt, and an- 
other pressed slacks, before the class. 


considerate of 


rules, and 


CORRELATED EXPERIENCES 

This unit »wovided many oppor- 
tunities for correlation of learning, and 
gave the children a free range for their 


talents and interests. Language arts 
experiences included: reading; learn- 
ing to skim for information; using the 
library; learning to make correct in- 
troductions; reporting research accu- 
rately and with interest; participating 
in skits; proofreading written work; 
recording new words learned; reporting 
committee action; conducting class 
meetings. 

For arithmetic, the children made 
use of real life experiences to enrich 
the text: learned to use height and 
weight charts; used scales to weigh 
each other; used calorie charts; fig- 
ured cost of basic wardrobe. 

Under science and health were the 
items about posture, diet, exercise. 

Arts and crafts were represented by 
the posters, illustrated reports, mod- 
els used in demonstration, letters for 
special labels, and bulletin-board dis- 
plays. 

EVALUATION 

Among the results of this learning 
experience, one of the most gratifying 
was the more spontaneous and per- 
missive atmosphere of the group. They 
showed a greater desire and ability to 
work out problems together. Changes 
in social status were also apparent. By 
comparing the findings of sociograms 
given at the beginning and conclusion 
of the unit it was possible to see the 
new friendships which had developed. 


FREE AND 
INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


Dr. Shea found the following mate- 
rials helpful when his class studied 
good grooming. 

And In Food Balance Is Everything, 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 
151 Farmington Ave., Hartford, 
Conn. (Free). 

Beauty Hygiene Syllabus, Ar-Ex Cos- 
metics, Inc., 1036 W. Van Buren, 
Chicago 7. (Free). 

Better Start with Good Grooming, 
Bristol Myers Products Division, 
Bristol Myers Company, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. (Free). 

Foot Care Posters, National Foot 
Health Council, Phoenix Building, 
Rockland, Mass. (Free to teachers). 

A Girl and Her Hair, Procter and 
Gamble Company, Educational 
Dept., Cincinnati 1, Ohio. (Free). 

Hair Beauty on a Budget, The Toni 
Company, Merchandise Mart, Chica- 
go 54. (Free). 

Head to Toe Tips on Your Good Looks, 
Personal Products Corp., Milltown, 
N.J. (Free). 

How Does Your Smile Show? The 
Borden Co., 350 Madison A.ve., New 
York 17. (Free). 

How Do You Do? Stephenson and 
Millet, McKnight and McKnight, 
Bloomington, Illinois. ($.30). 

Junior Life Adjustment Booklets: Get- 
ting Along in School, Guide to Good 
Manners, You and Your Problems, 
You Can Talk Better, Science Re- 
search Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10. ($.40 each). 

Problem Solving, Wayne University 
Press, 4841 Cass Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. ($.25). 

Seven Posture Posters, American Seat- 
ing Co., Ninth and Broadway, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. (Free to teachers). 

Thru the Looking Glass to Good 
Grooming, Home Economics Depart- 
ment, Procter and Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (Free to teachers). 

What to Eat and Why, John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Life 


Conservation Service, P.O. Box 111, 
Back Bay Station, Boston 17, Mass. 
(Free). 

(Continued on page 93) 


PAY DIRT! 
Travel Treasure 
THRU the Rockies 












The Vista-Dome 


The Vista-Dome 


The Vista-Dome 





YOUR Bonanza! 
Rio Grande’s 
VISTA-DOME SEE-WAY! 


If you’re prospecting for pleasure, strike it rich on your 
trips west, pardner! On the west’s truly “Scenic Line”— 
Rio Grande—the only railroad that gives you unobstructed 
Vista-Dome views of the Colorado-Utah Rocky Mountain 
Wonderlands. Discover the travel treasure — 

scenery unlimited —that inspired the first railroad dome carl 
Pan the panorama along two great “strikes” — 
the Royal Gorge Route or the Moffat Tunnel Route. 
Your choice of four “SEE-liners”: 


CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR « Chicago, Omaha, Denver, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco 
(Thru New York-San Francisco Pullman) 


COLORADO EAGLE « St. Louis, 


Colorado Springs, Denver. 
THE PROSPECTOR ¢ Overnight every night between Denver and 


ROYAL GORGE ¢ Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Canon City, 
Salida, Glenwood Springs, Grand Junction, Salt Lake City. 


Kansas City, Wichita, Pueblo, 












Salt Lake City (Vista-Dome between Grand Junction and Salt Lake City.) 
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DENVER & RIO GRANDE 
H. F. ENO, Passenger Traffic Manager, 1531 Stout St., Denver, Colorado 


WESTERN RAILROAD 














Closing Day ts 
Coming Soon! 





Art Department 


SOUVENIR BOOKLETS 


for Closing Days 
The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils 

Your choice of fourteen beautiful cover designs 
in full colors. Booklets supplied with or without 
special printing of pupils’ names, etc., 

pages. Your photo on each booklet, 
Send only three cents in stamps for sample and 
circular with complete information. 


F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N.Y. 


on inside 
if desired, 


Order from: 
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Last Call! 
tHe Instructor’s Free 


TEACHER TRAVEL 
SERVICE 








HERE’S FREE vA 
TRAVEL 
INFORMATION 

. for your 
VACATION TRIP 
(Use coupon below) 




















Any reader wishing helpful information in 
planning any vacation trip may secure it, 
without obligation, by merely filling in and 
mailing the coupon below. 


Where will you Oravel Ohis Year? 


Whether you hope to travel in this country or 
in some other—or even around the world! — 
our offer holds good. We are able to make 
it because... 


q Transportation lines, state and govern- 

ment tourist bureaus, chambers of com- 
merce, and other organizations interested in 
teachers as travelers have agreed to supply 


readers of The INSTRUCTOR with the informa- 


tion they need. | nal 
PCC eFC SC KS SS SC SS SK SSS SS SS SS SSS SS SC SC Se SS SS RSE Re ee ee eee eee ee 
Now The INSTRUCTOR — Travel Department IN 6 


Senn coupon Dansville, N.Y. 
| am interested in a Vacation Trip to include the following places: 
AT RIGHT 


FOR TRAVEL 
INFORMATION 


(No obligation to you) 


Traveling by: 


train |} plane [] bus [j ship [jj auto 


(Check one or more) 


Please Print 


Please have descriptive information sent to me without obligation. 


Name Ye ae on kanes 
(State whether Miss, Mrs., or Mr.) 


Street or R. D. 
City alin ........ Lone State . 
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So You’ve 
Finished Teaching 


Continued from page 40) 


purpose of promoting and fostering 
projects of community interest and 
welfare. Its purpose is two-fold: (1) 
to make an immediate contribution to 
the adjustment of an ever increasing 
number of retired people who have no 
outlets for community participation 
and recreation; and (2) to study, 
through the center, the living require- 
ments of the older group in relation 
to those of other age groups. Little 
House has an advisory board of dis- 
tinguished psychiatrists, doctors, ed- 
ucators, and businessmen. Stanford 
University has co-operated with the 
group since its inception and assisted 
with the Workshop on Aging. Full and 
part-time employment in many cases 
has evolved as a direct result of classes 
taught at Little House. 

Paul M. Bryant at Holly Hill, Flori- 
da, has set up a small factory of ,early 
American furniture with a working 
force composed entirely of retired or 
disabled workers. They have discarded 
entirely the production-line idea and 
are using, for the most part, the hand 
craftsmanship methods of a century 
or more ago. The emphasis is on skill 
rather than production schedules. 

Happier, healthier, and more active 
elderly people are now living fuller 
lives by sharing in these and similar 
activities. Since recreation through cre- 
ativity satisfies certain basic and con- 
stant human needs it can, and should, 
be a source of many profound pleas- 
ures and satisfactions to you as well. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Are you acquaint- 
ed with Senior Citizens of America, the 
nonprofit organization recently formed 
by Willard E. Givens and Joy Elmer 
Morgan to serve persons over forty 
years of age? You can get a free copy 
of the booklet So You're Over 40 by 
sending your request and a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to Senior Citizens 
of America, 1701 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington 9, D.C. The organization 
also publishes a monthly magazine, 
Senior Citizen. 


The New Swimming Pool 
(Continued from page 41) 


flopped, he jumped. But it wasn’t 
as much fun as it had been. Suddenly 
he heard a lot of noise coming from 
the Thomas yard. He sat up to look. 

Over beyond the bushes, in the 
bright sunlight, stood Jimmy’s old tub. 
The Thomas boys were taking turns 
squirting the hose, having a lot of fun. 

Jimmy tried harder. He splashed 
higher. He made more noise, But it 
still wasn’t fun. 

When he couldn’t stand it any longer 
he got out of the pool and went over 
to the Thomas yard. 

“Hi!” said Bob. “Want the hose 
turned on you?” 

“Thanks for the tub,” added little 
Danny. “It’s swell.” He patted the 
water and grinned. “Want in?” 

Jimmy joined the Thomas boys as 
they played around their yard. They 
took turns in the tub. They put the 
hose on each other. They all howled 
with glee. 

All at once Jimmy remembered his 
own bright new pool. “Come on, fel- 
lows,” he cried. “My pool’s bigger. 
We can have lots of fun with it.” He 
led the others across the lawn. 

That evening at the dinner table 
Jimmy wanted to talk about the day 
he had had but he was so tired he 
couldn’t say much. He had one last 
thought, though, before he dropped 
off to sleep. “Nothing’s any fun unless 
you can share it with someone,” he 
decided drowsily. “We'll have a swell 
time with the new pool tomorrow.” 












































MY SECOND-GRADERS greatly enjoyed making aquariums as a 
decoration for our schoolroom windows. They worked in groups of 
five or six for each window. One or two cut the goldfish from 
yellow or orange paper. One or two others cut the water plants 
and pebbles from green and gray paper. Another child arranged 
the cutouts in place on the upper half of a strip of waxed paper 
folded lengthwise through the center, and as long as the window 
was wide. Another team of two children did the pasting. (Each 
pupil made his own aquarium later.) 

When all the pasting was completed, the lower half of the waxed 





paper was turned up and patted down over all. The open edges at 
the ends and across the top were pasted down firmly. When the 
paste was dry the work was then fastened to the lower part of 
the window with bits of cellophane tape. These aquariums were 
just as attractive from outside the building. 

Then the children made oblong or bowl-shaped aquariums about 
8” x 12” in size, which they took home. Some of these were framed 
with a narrow strip of black construction paper. Cutouts pasted on 
construction paper made a room border. Turtles and frogs may be 
used instead of goldfish. 


/ > f; 
(Minnie ©. 1remer 


Teacher, Second Grade, Public School, 


Carlton, Minnesota 
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This teacher's vacation motivated 
her fall art classes, and souvenirs 
suggested crattwork for children. 


LAST summer | took a vacation trip to Mexico, with three 
other teachers. We found a land rich in color—color in the 
sky, in the mountains, in the natural stone of the city 
houses; in the gorgeous flower-decked boats at Xochimilco; 
in the pink tights and red cape of the matador in the bull 
ring; in the mosaic wall of the new university library; and 
everywhere the people, with their dark eyes and black 
braids, their serapes, rebozos, gay dresses, and woven skirts. 

| brought back a number of examples of native arts and 
crafts—a carved wooden bull; a pure white rebozo, like 
a long-fringed stole; raffia baskets with braided grapes 









exico last Summer-- -” 






































Margaret M. Holden 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, 
Elementary School, 
' Dansville, New York 


embroidering the sides; a hand purse with a cross-stitch ' 
design; metal masks; and of course post cards and pic- 
tures. | had taken notes from the explanations of the 


guides, with but one thought in mind—my sixth grade at ® 
home. 

When school opened in September, we had a classroom 
exhibit. There were questions to answer about the sou- ~y 


venirs, and | showed the colored slides taken while we were \" 
on the trip—all full of the sights and scenes so different 
from our life in western New York state. From discussions 
of the country, people, and customs, and from library books 
and illustrations, the children got some impressions that 
were very real to them. 

From the exhibit which they had enjoyed, they chose 
crafts in which they would like to work themselves. To 
get the group started, we listed the pupils’ names under 

; their choice of weaving, pottery-making, leatherwork, ; 
basketry, and posters or collages. We all went to the art —_> 
room and, with the help of the Art Consultant, pupils 
\ worked out their original designs which were inspired by 
my summer's collection. 

Mexico is rich in arts and crafts which will interest chil- 
dren as well as adults. Children seem to retain lasting 
impressions from working with such materials. 
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Water 


Wonderlan 
Mural 


BEATRICE PAULLEY BROWN 


Teacher, Seventh Grade, Consolidated School, 
Edwardsburg, Michigan 


WHEN it comes to adding color, interest, and meaningful 
art to a schoolroom, it's hard to beat a mural. Besides being 
fun (what kid doesn't love to draw on the walls?), the 
mural is one of the most versatile means of illustrating 
almost any subject. Science, literature, patriotism, health, 
all take on a new glow when the word becomes part of a 
picture. 

For subject matter, there are no limits. In my seventh 
grade we were studying the chapter on water in our science. 
Because water means so much to our native Michigan we 
planned to show this in our mural. The biggest percentage 
of our pupils live at near-by lakes the year around. Water 
means fun—fishing, boating, water-skiing. Lakes mean 
resorts, and in Michigan the tourist business is big. Water 
means wildlife. Every fall the deer lure thousands of hunters 
to our woods. The Great Lakes mean cheap transportation, 
and this means a city like Detroit with all its great car 
industries. 

For the courage to try this type of work with no art 
training whatsoever, | am indebted to a young university 
inspector who visited our schools. All of us teachers were 
apologetic about our art work. Later he told us: "All of 
you seem to be waiting for an art teacher." He pointed out 
that our rooms tended to be too much teacher-dominated. 
Rough words, but unfortunately true. Let's put a little color 
in the classroom. Let's try a mural! 
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Two Projects) 


The World of the Future 


ARTHUR S. GREEN 


IN THE future anything can happen. And 
it usually does when you suggest that your 
pupils leave the present world and thrust 
themselves into the future. As Art Instructor 
at Perkins Bass Elementary School, Chicago, 
| used this subject in a seventh- and eighth- 
grade art class. Some children depicted the 
ultimate of science fiction: interplanetary 
space travel, or invaders from outer space. 
Others limited themselves to the planet Earth, 
by continuing man's inventions of automa- 
tion, such as robot men, and push-button 
cities; still others made advance designs in 
the world of automobiles, homes, or styles 
in clothing. 
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SHOOTERS 


Make an Interceptor Model 


GRACE GANNON 


IMAGINE leaving New York at 8 A.M. and arriving in Los 
Angeles at 7 A.M. the same day. You arrive an hour be- 
fore you leave! Impossible? Not with Convair's Supersonic 
YF-102 Interceptor. The supersonic speed plus the time-zone 
change makes it simple arithmetic. 

Many of the details of this funnel-nosed delta-winged 
piane are secret. But it has a climbing rate of about a mile 
a minute. It can soar to 60,000 feet above the earth. It 
travels faster than sound. From things around the house 
(such as an oil can, funnel, an empty flashlight, aluminum 
foil tins, plastic glasses, old thermos container, etc.) children 
can make a very good likeness of this amazing plane. 
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MOUNTING 
MATTERS 


Else Bartlett 


ART WORK of even the very young deserves to be presented in the 
best possible way. With papers and fabrics available in all textures 
and colors, it requires only some imagination and a little time to 
collect materials that can be used to make effective and original 
mounts, 

First, consider the spot where you plan to display the drawings 
or paintings. Choose colors for mounting that will do something 
for the room or surroundings, as well as the drawings. Make them 
a temporary part of your color scheme. 

Plan the mounting of a number of paintings as one group, and 
select a color that will do the most for the general effect. For 
example, a group of paintings whose colors are predominantly bright 
will look well on a white or neutral background. Soft-colored paint- 
ings on white paper can first be mounted on a bright harmonizing 
color that surrounds the picture like a narrow border. The outside 
mount can be flat or three-dimensional, in a deep shade of a 
contrasting color. 

Brilliant drawings on black paper look well on aqua or char- 
treuse mounts, in strong enough values to contrast well and not 
appear faded. 

Shapes of mounts should enhance the effect of a picture, and 
never detract or seem overpowering. A scalloped frame in a strong 
color gives distinction to a picture with a lot of light background 
space. 

A construction-paper or bristol mat, with the opening cut smaller 
than a picture, can be tacked to a bulletin board, or pasted to a 
cardboard, to give a cyclorama frame. The openings at the top 
and bottom may be covered. A concealed light could be used in- 
side this type of frame, if it were protected from possibility of burn- 
ing the mount. 

A construction-paper mount that is easy for young children to 
make is one that is scored diagonally, to the four corners, with the 
diagonal lines creased and dented on either side of each point like 
the edges of a tin sand-pile dish. 
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JUMPING 
CLOWNS 


Anna E. Pauli 
Margaret S. Mitzit 





CLOWNS are a delight of childhood, and making 
one's own bouncing clown is the nearest classroom 
equivalent to going to the circus! 

Each living clown has his own typical face and 
costume. Therefore, each child may create his own 
clown as he makes features and clothing—fat face 
and wide mouth; long, skinny, sad face with drooping 
mustache and sideburns; any way he likes. 

Start with just the idea of a clown, and end with as 
many different, individualized, jumpy clowns as march 
around the circus tent before the big show begins. 
Chicko, described here, is ours, and should be only 
an idea from which to depart. 

Yet the construction of clowns is first a teaching 
problem—one of deciding on proportions, and putting 
parts together in the best possible construction. Chil- 
dren can be taught a great deal about human propor- 
tions: a man's legs are as long as his body and head 
together; the hand is as long as the face; the foot 
and lower arm are equal in length. However, a clown 
is unique in his departure from normal proportions 
so that huge feet or a tiny head, developing either 
deliberately or by accident, makes him even more a 
clown. Of course, a child's own ideas of construction 
and decoration should be encouraged. 

Encouragement will lead to a much wider range of 
ideas—people of all kinds, and real and humanized 
animals. The basic construction shown here will en- 
courage an unlimited variety of toys. Such toy making 
will be one more way to open the child's eyes to 
details: What shape are a cat's ears? .... Where do 
the whiskers go on? .... Why do my animals always 
turn out to be dogs? You can combine observation 
of reality, creativity, and craftsmanship. 




























CHICKO'S body is a cat-stair made of two strips 
of construction paper 2” x 12”. A single strip 2” 
x 9” makes the arms and another the legs. Round off 
the corners. Ruffles are made of circles, or part of 
a circle. These match or contrast in color. 

Features are lots of fun. Clowns do all sorts of 
things with grease paint. Let the children use cut 
paper or poster paint as they please. Clowns wear 
all kinds of hats or caps. 

The hands and mittens are very large, cut from ob- 
longs 242” x 442”, in pairs so they will match. 
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WE BELIEVE in a scrapbox. Ou: scrapbox contained leftover party 
decorations, paper napkins, party hats, ribbons from candy boxes, 
cotton from aspirin bottles—we saved anything! 

Creative fun with the class started when a child brought in a 
library book about Indians which we enjoyed reading together. The 
same child soon afterward arrived one morning with three Indian 
figures about two feet tall, which he had made at home by cutting 
and pasting colored construction papers. The Indians were complete 
with feathers, bows and arrows, and tomahawks. 

That was all it took to initiate a creative urge in the other pupils. 
The scrapbox provided materials for clowns, cowboys, and a wide 


variety of other imaginative figures. 


Almeda Tone! 


Teacher, Grades 1-2, Theodore Roosevelt School, 
Port Chester, New York 





Portraits 
Drama “hein 


Teacher of Geography and Art, Seventh Grade, 
Lafayette School, Lincoln Park, Michigan 


AFTER making simple sketches of the 
human figure—standing, walking, sitting, 
and running—we studied facial features, 
proportion, and color. 

One of the boys suggested drawing his 
neighbor seated next to him. This caused 
great merriment at first. Then each pupil 
selected a model. Some wanted to use 
colored chalk, some water color, and others 
used crayon or pencil. Even the slowest 
were interested, and tried silhouettes of 
one of their classmates. 

Children are interested in each other. 
Having class members act as models makes 
drawing more exciting, and the aliveness 
of the project shows in the results. 
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Milk-Carton Furniture 
for the DOLLHOUSE 
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A STURDY discard material for miniature furniture construction in art classes 

is waxed milk cartons, which are easily washed out and made ready for use. 
Pieces of furniture are designed and cut out from one carton whenever 

possible, making construction stronger and simpler than using several. 

Cutting can be done along a metal-edge ruler, with a stencil knife or sharp 
paring knife. Lines may be ruled first with a nail. Pencil marks do not adhere 
well to the wax surface. 

Each piece of furniture requires some ingenuity in planning. The table is 
cut in one piece from either the end or the side of a carton. The four corners 
form two-sided legs that are good support. 

The back of the straight chair is the whole side of a carton, doubled over at 
the top of the chair back and secured at the bottom with brass paper fasteners 
through tabs left on each side. The seat and its supporting sides are one piece 
with the back. The cushion is a piece of foam rubber covered with fabric. 

The single bed is made from two sides of a half-gallon carton, cut in an up- 
per and a lower section, and assembled with paper fasteners after holes have 
been made for them through the two pieces, with the point of a sharp knife. To 
avoid slipping, make one set of corresponding holes and secure the two pieces 
with a fastener before making the other holes. 

The bureau has a silver-paper mirror, and matchbox drawers. The armchair 
is made from one carton, with arm sides cut short, and alternate sides long. 

Finished furniture is scraped to remove excess wax. Spray paint from a pres- 
surized can will adhere to the wax surface, or furniture can be covered with 
the plastic wood-grain paper now sold in rolls in department and variety stores. 


Sara lena Nees 


Teacher, First Grade, Salerno School, 
Hobe Sound, Florida 
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Just Across the Street 
(Continued from page 47) 


Gran didn’t eat much, though. She 
kept turning to look out the window. 
“The grass should be up in a few days,” 
she said. “Then, with the mountains 
showing above the tree tops, it will 
look a little bit like home.” 

Ray’s throat felt tight, as he thought 
of how it must be to have to leave your 
old home and come to a strange place. 
He watched his grandmother's gentle 
smile, saw the tired way she sat in her 
chair, and he knew he couldn’t go 
away and leave her here alone. 

But before Ray could speak, Mr. 
Dutton said, “I wish you’d stay in town 
with us, Mother, until Father can get 
here.” 

Gran shook her head. “Ill be all 
right. I want to get my curtains up, 
and have the place nice when he 
comes.” 

“May I stay out here with you, 
Gran?” Ray was surprised at how 
steady his voice sounded, for he felt 
hollow inside. “I could help unpack, 
and I’d sure like to watch those men 
knock the trees over with that bull- 
dozer.” f 

His parents turned to stare at him. 
“But, Ray—” Mother said. “Why, that 
would—” his father began. Then they 
both spoke at once. “But how about 
your essay?” 

Ray shrugged. “Oh, I can write 
about that job I had last Christmas,” 
he said. “Will you explain to Mr. 
Latimer?” 

“Of course,” his father said. “And 
he’ll understand.” 

Ray tried to finish his lunch. Well, 
no use now to think about the Island, 
and the fishing boats coming in, with 
the white gulls darting in their wake. 

“T’ll get my suitcase out of the car,” 
he said. 

As soon as his parents had left, Ray 
moved the hose and sprayed the front 
iawn, Then the back one needed it 
again, for April can be very hot in the 
dry west-coast valleys. 

His grandmother was writing letters 
when he finished, so Ray decided to 


explore. The lawns across the street 


must have been planted earlier than 
Gran’s, for here and there a thin green 
fuzz showed against the brown. But 
the peat was dry as powder and cracks 
were beginning to show in the fine top- 
soil. Those little sprouts would soon 
wither in this heat, Ray feared. 

He had almost reached the parked 
tractors when he recalled how Gran 
had looked when she said, “The grass 
should be up in a few days.” What if 
something had happened to that land- 
scaping contractor? What if his men 
weren't coming at all today? 

He turned and hurried back to get 
the hose and started to work. 

By the time he had soaked all the 
lawns belonging to the empty houses 
across the street, Gran’s needed spray- 
ing again. When he had finally turned 
off the water, Gran came out with a 
big glass of lemonade. 

“Come and sit on the porch,” she 
said. She leaned against the porch rail 
and gazed past the empty houses at the 
mountains, which seemed much nearer 
in the clear air. “I'm glad you did 
that, Ray,” she said at last. “You saved 
those people a mighty lot of trouble.” 

Ray had hardly finished his drink 
before he could see dry patches across 
the street. The long afternoon seemed 
endless, as he carried the hose from 
place to place, just about able to keep 
ahead of the thirsty sunlight. His arms 
ached, and his legs felt stiff as posts 
from standing still so much. He was 
certainly glad to see the sun begin to 
set, and cool shade creep along the 
street. 


He was putting the hose away when 
Gran came to the front door to say 
that supper was ready. 

But at that moment an automobile 
roared into the street, brown dust 
rising in clouds behind it. Tires 
squealed as it skidded to a stop near 
the first empty house. 

A tall man, with bushy white hair 
above a thin brown face, jumped out 
and hurried to inspect the lawns. He 
seemed bewildered as he went from 
one lawn to another, stooping to ex- 
amine them. 

“Good evening,” Gran called to him. 

He came toward them. “I’m Jack 
MacDonald; I have the landscape 
work here.” He spoke in a clipped 
voice, with a burr in it. “I see someone 
has been busy here.” 

“Yes, my grandson has worked hard 
today,” Gran said quietly, but the 
pride in her voice made Ray feel 
taller. 

“Well, I surely do thank him.” The 
man let his breath out in a leng sigh. 
“My foreman forgot all about this 
street. I'd have lost a lot of money 
had we had to remake these lawns.” 

“TI went looking for you,” Ray said. 
“But I couldn’t see anyone.” 

“I’ve been all day on another job, 
across the valley,” he answered, wiping 
his moist forehead. “Who'd have 
thought it would get this hot?” 

“Would you like some lemonade?” 
Ray asked him. 

“That I would, and thank you. ’'m 
dry as that peat moss ever was.” 

When Ray came back with the 
lemonade, Gran was asking if the 
contractor's men would continue to 
take care of her lawns. 

“Oh, Gran, I can do it. I know 
how,” Ray exclaimed. 

“That you do,” Mr. MacDonald 
said. “I don’t think you washed out 
a single seed.” His friendly blue eyes 
grew thoughtful. “I wonder, now, if 
you'd work for me for a few days, 
since you’re on vacation.” 

Ray was so astonished he couldn’t 
answer, 

“You could tend these lawns, and 
some trees and shrubs we'll be planting 
Monday in the little park down the 
street,” Mr. MacDonald went on. 

Ray looked at Gran, who smiled and 
nodded. Then he remembered the un- 
packing. “But the barrels, Gran—” 

“You can open a few each morning 
before you start your work,” she said. 

“Well, thank you, Mr. MacDonald.” 
Ray could hardly keep his voice from 
squeaking. “I'd like to work for you.” 

“Good,” the tall man said, and 
thanking them for the lemonade, 
turned to go. 

Then he stopped. “Look, now,” he 
said to Ray. “I’m to drive around 
Monday with the architects and the 
County Engineer. You can come along 
if you like. I think you'll hear how 
they plan these streets, and some of 
the things that must be done before 
any houses can be built.” 

Ray almost stammered his answer. 
“T’'ll do the lawns first thing. I'll be 
ready whenever you come.” 

“That'll be around ten o'clock. Good 
night,” he said and hurried off. 

Gran went indoors, but Ray stayed 
for a moment in the driveway. The air 
had grown cool, and in the old orchard 
the birds were singing their evening 
songs. 

What a week this would be! He'd 
find out how a city gets started. He’d 
learn how streets come to bc, with 
water and gas and electricity brought 
to them. He’d see how home sites are 
planned, how houses are built. What 
an essay he’d be able to write! 

“Gran,” he called as he hurried into 
the house. “Have you some writing 
paper I could use?” 


Buzz Bomb 
(Continued from page 47) 


The men suddenly jerked to atten- 
tion. Lem saw a tall, whiskered man 
on a sorrel turn his horse to face the 
track. He seemed to be the leader. 
Lem saw his arms, gesticulating. 

“What did I tell you!” Gil whispered 
excitedly. “They heard the train 
whistle. They’re getting ready to ride 
out and stop it as it comes through 
the gap and up the slope—” 

Lem was silent. He fervently hoped 
that Gil was wrong. But it didn’t 
appear so, Why would a half dozen 
rough-looking men be waiting in a cove 
alongside the track, if they didn’t 
intend robbing the train? And why 
would they be robbing it? Lem thought 
of his uncle, and the other men from 
the village. They had gone to Inde- 
pendence for some specific. reason. 
Lem remembered hearing his uncle 
say that there was a federal depository 
at Independence, temporarily set up 
to help refinance some of the area 
banks that had felt the havoc of war. 

“What can we do?” Gil asked 
frantically. 

Lem shook his head. “Let me see,” 
he said and rolled over on his back. 
He could always think better when 
he was flat on his back, looking up at 
the sky. The hornet was back, at his 
face again, and he slapped at it with 
first one hand, then the other. 

“We just can’t sit here!” Gil im- 
plored. “Let’s get back to town—” 

“ It’s too far,” Lem decided. “Any- 
way, no one’s there—” 

Again came the train whistle. Lying 
there, Lem tried to picture in his mind 
just how far the train was off, how 
soon it would be at the cove. That 
first whistle had been at Lott Junction, 
the second at Mildale Crossing—An- 
other five minutes— 

If the men in the cove were bandits, 
intending to hold up the train, Gil 
and he just couldn’t sit here behind 
the fence, and do nothing! Yet, what 
could they do—two boys against a half 
dozen hardened men? 

The hornet was persistent, and Lem 
slapped at it again. “Come on!” Gil 
urged. “If we run, possibly we can 
make it!” 

Lem, however, seemed not to hear. 
He was looking up into the sky, think- 
ing. Suddenly he noticed ‘something 
that gave his heart a thrill. High 
above, in a towering oak, was one of 
the biggest hornet nests he’d ever seen. 
As he gazed wonderingly at it, he saw 
that there was not one, but three, nests 
in the tree. The largest one hung from 
a limb, a huge gray cone that swayed 
in the breeze. And suddenly a wild 
idea cascaded through his brain. 

“Gil!” he whispered, “look straight 
up! See that big hornet nest?” 

“I see it,’ Gil said. “That’s why 
old yellow-nose has been pestering us. 
But what’s the hornet nest got to do 
with—” 

“Don’t you see?” Lem continued. “It 
might be our answer. If only—” 

Gil snapped his fingers. “I see! Sure, 
I see! That flock of yellow-nose hornets 
is worse than a dozen rattlesnakes—” 

“Got your slingshot?” 

“Lem, the hornets will kill us!” 

“They'll come for us, that’s a fact—” 

“Not me—” 

“Look, Gil! The nests will fall on 
the far side of the fence. The moment 
they fall, we'll hop the fence and head 
right for the men.” 

“We'll get shot!” 

“Could be. If we gave them time. 
But those hornets will be a thousand 
buzz bombs. The men are all watching 
the track. Look for yourself! See how 
they’re waiting for the train!” 

Continued on page 93) 
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Let’s Make Plans 
for Vacation Time 


(Continued from page 48) 


their toys? Dust their room? Take 
baby brother for a walk? Exercise or 
feed the dog? Run an errand? 

How do the children feel about do- 
ing a few household duties? Would it 
take all their play time? What might 
be gained by giving a helping hand? 


A FAMILY TRIP 


1. Some children might write for 
information about a trip to a bus or 
railroad company, or get road maps 
from a near-by gas station. However, 
at the primary level, maybe the child's 
best contribution would be posting the 
letter. A child could become custo- 
dian of the information, especially if 
he made the protective cover in which 
to keep it. 

2. Interest in maps can begin early 
if the child is shown by the parent 
where they live on the map, and where 
they are going. They will also be im- 
pressed by learning something about 
distinguishing lakes, rivers, and moun- 
tains on a map, and then trying to 
find if any of these will be encoun- 
tered on the trip. 

3. On the road, the children can 
join their parents in the 
game,” where they try to spot and 
identify out-of-state cars. 

+. Some children may learn to recog- 


“license 


nize various signs for motorists on the 
side of the road, while either parent 
drives. To initiate interest in road 
signs suggest that the children notice 
those passed on the way home from 
school. Then they can discuss what 
safety idea was behind each sign. 

OTHER VACATION ACTIVITIES 

1. Collect stamps, flowers, insects, 
stones, or leaves because of special 
colors, shapes, or sizes, and classify 
accordingly. 

Make appropriate table decora- 
tions for the Fourth of July picnic. 

3. Help pack a lunch and go on a 
picnic with family or other children 

+. Learn to fish—with help and ad- 
vice from big brother or father. 

5. Be a carpenter and make bird- 
houses, scooters, shelves, or boxes. 

6. Learn to use the public library 

EVALUATING UNIT 

How can you justify the time spent 
on this unit? 

Probably the greatest visible gain 
will be in oral expression, because the 
children will be talking about individ- 
ual interests, and vocabulary develop- 
ment is a natural outcome. Many new 
words will motivate interest in spelling 
and writing. This activity also increases 
the attention span. 

As the children use the art period 
to illustrate their ideas about a good 
vacation, you may notice a greater 
freedom of expression and more imagi- 
nation. All pupils, slow and fast 
readers alike, are apt to spend more 
time with books and other reading ma- 
terials. Do they show a preference 
for one kind or author? Can they tell 
the reasons for their preference? 

Vacation activities provide practi- 
cal arithmetic problems. What is the 
bus fare to the swimming pool or park 
many trips can 


playground? How 
week using his 


Johnny take each 
allowance? 

How much will it cost to feed a 
puppy or kitten each week? What 
other things could be done with the 
same money? 

What is the cost of postage on a let- 
ter? How many letters can be mailed 
for 30 cents? If air mail costs 6 cents, 
how many letters can be sent for 
40 cents? 
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The greatest value from this unit 
is that it keeps the children busy con- 
tributing ideas, and making sugges- 
tions for realizing their ambitions, 

BOOKS YOU CAN USE 

Bannon, Laura: Patty Paints a Picture 
(Albert Whitman). 

Blough, Glenn O.: Lookout for the 
Forest (Whittlesey). 

Crabtree, Eunice Katherine; and 
others: Playtime Fun (University 
Pub. Co.). 

Felsen, Henry Gregor: Anyone for Cub 
Scouts? (Scribner). 

Flack, Marjorie: The Boats on the 
River (Viking) 

Harmer, Mabel: The True Book of 
the Circus (Childrens Press). 

Lindman, Maj: Sailboat Time (Albert 
Whitman 

Medon, Florence: Mother’s Helpers 
(Garden City Pub. Co.). 

Nura: The Mitty Children Fix Things 
(Studio Publications, 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16). 

Randolph, Clare: Adventure of Jack 
and jill (Hollow-Tree House, 222 
N. Bank Drive, Chicago 54). 


HELPFUL A-V MATERIAL 


Adventuring Pets (film), Young Ameri- 


ca Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New 
York 17. 

Animal Life at Low Tide (film, color), 
Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. 
Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35. 

Animals of the Zoo (film), Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

Appreciating Our Parents (film, b & w, 
and color), Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1. 

Buying a Pet (filmstrip), The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11. 

Children Have a Busy Day, The, “Co- 
operative Living” (filmstrip), So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14 

Discovering the Library (film, b & w, 
and color), Coronet Films. 

Family at Home, The (filmstrip), The 
Jam Handy Organization. 

Fisherman’s Boy, The (film, b & w, 
and color Coronet Films. 

Flipper the Seal (film, b & w, and 
color), Coronet Films. 

Fun of Making Friends, The (film, b 
& w, and color), Coronet Films. 
Good Scouts (film), Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions, 16 mm. Film Division, 
2400 W. Alameda Ave., Burbank, 

Calif. 


Greatest Show on Earth, The (film- 
strip, color), Eye Gate House, Inc., 
2716 41st Ave., Long Island City 1, 
N. Y. 

Growing Things (filmstrip, color), The 
Jam Handy Organization. 

In the Summer, “Through the Seasons 
Series” (filmstrip, color), Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17. 

Kitty Cleans Up (film), Young Ameri- 
ca Films, Inc. 

Let’s Go to the Zoo (filmstrip), The 
Jam Handy Organization. 

Stores in Our Community (film, b & 
w, and color), Coronet Films. 

Summer Comes to the Country, “Na- 
ture Stories” (filmstrip, color), 
National Film Board of Canada, 
1270 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 20. 

Summer Meadows (film), Almanac 
Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36. 

Summer on the Farm, “Country Field 
Trips” (filmstrip, color), Society 
for Visual Education, Inc. 


The Honeybee’s Opinion 
Continued from page 56 


like the privacy of family life, not the 
buzzing from a gossiping quarreling 
colony. Just see what tempers yellow 
jackets have. You've given every wasp 
a bad reputation. Probably it’s because 
you get on each other’s nerves that 
you start quarreling. 

“In these days of acute housing 
shortage, I think you'd be ashamed to 
want a whole house to yourself,” re- 
torted Yellow Jacket. 

“T like leisure time so I can think 
calmly,” said Mud Dauber. “You never 
have any, and that’s why you're so 
nervous and so spiteful that people 
are afraid of you.” 

“Why should I care for people?” 
Yellow Jacket asked peevishly. “You 
really don’t care for them yourself. You 
make a fine show of grace and beauty, 
but I’ve heard people admire us for 
our beautiful yellow stripes on a jet- 
black background.” 

“Here’s Honeybee coming this way,” 
said Mud Dauber. “I wonder what 
she thinks about the way we live.” 

As Honeybee came closer she said, 
“IT heard your conversation while I 
was gathering nectar from the clover 
blossoms. Since you've asked me, I 

(Continued on page 93 
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The Honeybee’s Opinion 
(Continued from page 92) 


think you are both selfish. Yellow 
jackets and mud daubers only work for 
themselves.” 

Honeybee went on to explain how 
her family live in crowded houses, 
yet they don’t quarrel. They also 
provide well for their children, and 
do work for people around the world 
by making good honey and helping to 
pollinate the flowers in the garden and 
on fruit trees. 

“I think you should try to do some- 
thing for others before either of you 
boasts too much. Now, I must hurry 
to get this nectar back to the hive. 
Honeybees are too busy to quarrel.” 

As the honeybee zoomed away, 
Yellow Jacket said to her companion, 
“If somebody would build our houses 
for us, as they do for honeybees, may- 
be we'd have more time for other 
things, too.” 

“Wasps really do help people,” re- 
narked Mud Dauber after a few 
moments’ reflection. “Think of all the 
harmful insects and caterpillars we 
eat. Of course, what we do is not as 
exciting as making honey.” 

As she finished speaking, Yellow 
Jacket flew away. Mud Dauber 
watched until she was out of sight, 
and then settled down to think of the 
ways of honeybees and wasps. 


(See page 94 for list of A-V Material) 


How Do I Look? 
(Continued from page 79) 


Youth Discussions: Patterns and Tech- 
niques, Junior Town Meeting League, 
356 Washington St., Middletown, 
Conn. (Single copies free). 

Your Teeth—How to Save Them, Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 
38th St., New York 16. ($.25). 

Your Ticket to Popularity . . . Good 
Manners, The Boy Scouts of Ameri- 
ca, 2 Park Ave., New York 16. 


HELPFUL A-V MATERIAL 


Cleanliness and Health (film, b & w, 
and color), Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1. 

Dental Health: How and Why (filzn, 
b & w, and color), Coronet Films. 

Food That Builds Good Health (film, 
b & w, and color), Coronet Films. 

Good Health Series (filmstrip, b & w, 
and color), Young America Films, 
Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 

Health and Growth Series (filmstrip, 
color), McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. 

Health and Personal Appearance (film- 
strip, color), McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Text-Film Dept. 

Keeping Healthy Series (filmstrip), 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. 

Posture Habits (film, b & w, and 
color), Coronet Films. 

Your Body and How to Take Care of 
It (filmstrip, color), Eye Gate 
House, Inc., 2716 41st Ave., Long 
Island City 1, N.Y. 


Buzz Bomb 
(Continued from page 91) 


Gil glued his eyes to the hole in the 
fence curtain. Sounding louder, came 
the whistle of the train. 

“Here’s what we'll do: we'll shoot 
down the nests, then spring for the 
men! The hornets will be after us, but 
once we reach those men, the hornets 
will be all over them, and the horses 
will go crazy. The mill pond is just 
over the hill—” 


“Fine!” Gil said. “If we can last 
long enough to make the pond!” 

The train whistled again. “Get out 
that slingshot!” Lem urged. He found 
some small stones. 

Then he stood with bated breath as 
Gil aimed ‘at the biggest nest. The rock 
nicked the corner of the nest, but 
failed to bring it down. A dozen hor- 
nets suddenly spiraled from the cone. 

“Make it good this time!” Lem said. 
He could hear the exhaust of the 
approaching train »ow. 

Gil clamped hi: teeth, shot again. 
And suddenly the nvst came tumbling 
down! Even before it struck the earth, 
Lem saw what appeared to be a black 
cloud. There were hundreds of yellow- 
nosed stingers in that giant cone. 

The boys were over the fence now, 
streaking for the men in the cove. And 
back of them, a buzzing sound grew 
rapidly louder. From the corner of his 
eye, Lem saw the cloud of hornets 
creeping nearer. Suddenly he felt the 
jab of a red-hot iron on his neck. At 
the same instant, he heard Gil cry out. 

They were abreast of the horses now. 
Lem saw the startled look of the 
mounted men. Only then did he see 
that they held guns. The train was 
less than a hundred yards away. 

Then chaos descended on the group. 
Horses suddenly reared up in fear, 
unseating riders. Men shouted. A gun 
boomed. 

Lem felt a stab of pain again, and 
knew the hornets were still on their 
trail. They were across the tracks now, 
heading for the pond. 

“Look!” Gil shouted. 

As he ran, Lem glanced back. The 
horses were pitching now, screaming 
in fear. The men were fighting an 
invisible enemy that drove them 
berserk. All thought of the train seem- 
ingly was forgotten. They had a much 
more important job to do. 

Hornets were everywhere now. Lem 
felt one against his cheek, slapped at 





SPECIAL EVENTS 


June 12-18—National Flag 
Week 


June 14—Flag Day 
June 19—Father's Day 


June 19-25—National Swim 
for Health Week 


June 21—First day of sum- 
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it viciously. Then the mill pond was at 
hand. He leaped for the cool water, 
let it close over his head. At his side, 
he heard Gil splash into the depths. 

He came to the surface cautiously, 
treading water while he got a gulp of 
air. Then he saw Gil, paddling at his 
side. The air was still full of the 
maddened hornets. But the trick had 
worked. ; 

Thankfully, Lem heard the train 
roar past. No one had stopped it. Then 
he heard another sound. It was the 
frantic scream of a man, thundering 
past on his horse, fighting a vicious 
little insect. 

That night, as he and Gil again tried 
to trap the owl in the attic, Lem heard 
his Uncle Ashton talking to his aunt. 

“Funny thing happened today,” he 
said. “We were told at Independence 
that some of Todd Huggins’ rough- 
necks intended to take Rev. Mead off 
the train and ride him on a rail. 
Evidently they don’t welcome a 
preacher in the village. We thought 
there would be trouble. But somehow 
they must have gotten cold feet, for 
nothing happened—” 


The Princess 
Who Wouidn’t Dance 


(Continued from page 78) 


Giles is tuning up, so come with me to 
the village green. Today you are not 
the Royal Princess. You are Ermalyn 
from up on the hill. 

ERMALYN—Oh, I am so excited! I 
hope they let us dance with them. 

HAPPY jacKk—They will! Come, we 
don’t want to miss a minute of the 
fun! (He catches her hand, and they 
run off stage.) 

LADY EDYTHE (looks after them)— 
That dress—and she a princess! 


SCENE 3—Later the same day. 


(King and Queen are seated on their 
thrones.) 

(Enter Ermalyn, much excited, with 
Happy Jack, carrying balloons, follow- 
ing.) 

ERMALYN—Father and Mother, I 
had such fun! They called me Ermalyn, 
not Princess. And they let us into their 
ring, and showed us the dance. I had 
Jack for a partner. 

QUEEN—Those common children! 
She might have caught something! 

kiNG—She did! She caught a sparkle 
in her eye, and joy in her heart. (To 
Happy Jack.) You have done us a 
favor, young sir. 

HAPPY JACK (bowing)—It was a 
pleasure, Your Majesty. When the 
heart is heavy the feet cannot be light. 
The Princess no longer has a heavy 
heart, for she has friends. 

KING—This pleases us very much. 
(To Queen, severely.) Do you agree? 

QUEEN—I suppose so, though it is 
most unusual. 

ERMALYN—Father, I can’t wait to 
show you some of the dances we did. 
Will you please be my partner, Jack? 
(They do simple steps to a short folk 
tune. The others applaud.) Today I 
did so many things that I’ve always 
wanted to do. Now I can dance. My 
heart is light—as light as these! (She 
seizes the balloons, and one by one 
lets them slip into the air.) 

COSTUMES 

(If you wish to use costumes, appro- 
priate ones are suggested below, but 
almost no costuming is necessary. The 
King and Queen may wear crowns. 
The lady in waiting could be dressed 
as a maid with an apron. The prince 
could wear a white suit, the dancing 
teacher a dark suit and a diagonal 
ribbon. Happy Jack could wear a gay 
sweater and blue jeans. Ermalyn could 
wear a party dress at first and a bright 
play skirt and blouse later. Play shoes 
in color would be suitable.) 

King.—Knee breeches and tunic of 
purple. White hose and black slippers. 
Long purple cape. 

Queen.—Long gown trimmed with 
mock ermine. 

Lady Edythe.—Court costume, floor 
length, with lace trim, 

Ermalyn.—Scene 1: long court dress. 
Scene 2: dressing gown over gay skirt 
and white blouse; ribbon in hair; black 
bodice to be donned on stage. 

Sir Fussbutton.—Dark suit with med- 
als and broad red ribbon worn di- 
agonally across chest. Dancing pumps 
and white gloves. 

Prince Percy.—Court costume. Lace 
at throat and wrists. 

Bootmaker.—Brown slacks and tunic. 
White apron, man’s style. 

Happy Jack.—Tunic and cap of blue. 
Hose of yellow (long stockings dyed). 


EpitortaL Note: If you wish to have 
a larger number of children portiseote, 
Ermalyn might 7 at the end: “Father, 
I can’t wait to show you some of the 
dances we did.” Then she could run to 
the side and call, “Come in, children!” 
As many children as desired could then 
enter and dance one or more folk dances. 
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EVERYDAY 
PICTURES 











@O© PICTURE 
POSTERS 


with Stories and 
Suggested Activities 
for 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades 


EVERYDAY 
PICTURES 


Each large-size chart (10” x 13’’) 
shows four pictures on one side. 
The reverse side of each chart has 
a Short Story and a List of Things 
to Do. Printed on glossy white 
board, the charts are packaged in 
a durable and attractive folder. The 


-Picture Posters feature: 


e@ EVERYDAY ACTIVITIES 
e SEASONAL ACTIVITIES 
e SENDING MESSAGES 
e HOMES AND PETS 

@ TRAVELING 

e GOING TO CHURCH 


These pictures will be of great 
value to you as a kindergarten 
or primary teacher, since they 
concern everyday activities and 
scenes familiar to most small 
children. They will help primary 
children gain a keener aware- 
ness of the world around them 
and the changes and differences 
in their environment. 


There are many ways in which 
the posters can be used in the 
classroom. They will make an 
ideal bulletin-board display, an 
eye-catching feature on the 
library table, or they can be 
used im your opaque projector. 
The charts will serve as motiva- 
tion for language arts activities, 
for initiating a general dis- 
cussion by the class, for social 
studies and science units, as 
research material for creating 
criginal movies. This brand-new 
collection of picture posters is 
a teaching aid that will serve 


you well, 
Set $450 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. 
Credit Orders Subject to 
Postage and Handling Charges. 


Order trom 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N.Y. 
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TEACHER TRAVELERS 





Audio-Visual coupons, peges 29, 32, 34; Travel, 94; General, 96. 
PPTTTTITITITITITITTITT TIT 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE. Please send descriptive folder with full information about your 
7, 5, and 2-day cruises on the Great Lakes 


Ins. 191 
Name ...--c0 TP TTT TTT TTTTTTiTTTT Tih, TTT TT TTT Titi ltll . 
ee ea eee Se rrrrrrr rr errr Trt Trt rTr tr? Tirttr ii 
a) MTTTTELITILITELITIETL TTL ZON@® «seen State ....ssee 6-55 


COLONIAL AIRLINES, INC. Please send me information regarding Bermuda vacations 
including complete package tours for students and teachers 


Ins. 270 
Name peccessosoces Scheel .nccccccscccscssccess 
Gores? OF BaD. cccccccccvccvccccscnvccccesecseccccceseccccccccescesceseseccoecscscoscecsereoes 
CY cccccccccccccccs . sovendsesneet o GaeRe cccccccescvescses Shale .cccccece: 6-55 


SOSOSOSESESSESSSESES SESE SESESESSE ESSE SESS SSSSESSSESSESESSESSSESSSOSESESSEOSEEOEOOES 


MANITOBA BUREAU OF TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY. Please send me your 40-page, full- 
color book entitied “MANITOBA - Inside the Rim of Adventure." 


Ins. 230 
Name . ‘ : , MPTTTTTITITITITITITITITTITTT TT Tt 
SO. GP B.D. occccvecccveccccccccccccccsoceessccesccsccccecccseccsesssosceeoessesoues 
City ‘ scent egbes : eee yer TTT TeTT Ty Tet TT TT SEED secccss State .....05. 6-55 


SOSOSSESSSESESSHOSOSSOSSSSSSSESSSSESSTESSSSESSSESSESESSESSEESESESSSHSESESESSSSESSESOS 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER GUIDED TOURS. Please send me: [) Descriptive Brochures de- 
scribing Rockefeller Center Guided Tours; [) Information on special student rates for 


whe ins. 501 

ns. 
Name ound peseecredsonuenevends dbeendessedeccocedechsenseuedsebesesedseestoseedl 
SO, GF BB. ccccccccccccccccccccseccccccccessscseces cocconceceoocece cececcseesecosecoceceeees 
City ... Cb0ess00ns dbs seccoceces Conssesoneoseeoocceses ED <cucons GHNED cccvcsess 6-55 


SOOPOOOOOOE OES OESESEEEEHESEEEE ESOS ESOOSEO OSES ESOS O SESE SESOSOOSOSESESESSOSOOSESESS 
CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES. Please send me your free illustrated literature on inde- 
pendent and all-expense Summer Cruises and Cruise-Tours on the St. Lawrence and Sague- 
nay Rivers in Eastern Canada. Three to eight day trips from $65 up. 


Ins. 189 
Name ; ‘ . . , sete ° 60e6e6eecoesde MTETTITIITIIILITTTITiitiriiitt tt 
Shy ah GB cesccvensentdapeneénntastencendcbaunceccocehadeeccsbe tens rhetecdbnersdddsecantu 
City ods eunchodesesebens SS bbb dERdSs + Coecceeecceeeccsoss GUND Séeecees State .....66. 6-55 


SOSSSSSSS, SCHOLSSSSSESSESSSESESSSSESSSSSSSSESSESSSSESSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSESESSSESSSSSSSSSOSE 


COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG. Please send me Descriptive Brochures - about visits to 
Williamsburg; () Schoo! Journeys - information about classroom trips to Williamsburg. 


Ins. 279 


satnedbndesecces enbeoedececcese BORO coccece BOWS ceccccese GES 


GRAY LINE SIGHT-SEEING COMPANIES, ASSOCIATED. Please send us full information 
on Visual Educational City Tours for schoo! children of all ages 


Ins. 173 
Name WETTTTITIITIITIIT Iii iriirririiiriieteriiriiiriiriiiritiiiei 
Sores GP BB. cccocbecsctbecsec Focccccscococecsoccoccoceccosesc coesteetocecese wTTTTT TTT TTT 
GIOW 0 00000ed ed cenedendeses th Oeesedeseceosseoncecctocooeese BE avescas SSGS i ccc costs 6-55 


POSE OOES ESTOS SEOEO SEH ESESEEEO SSS EOEESOESSESESEEEEEESEOE SESH ESOESSESESESESESOEOEOES 
THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK. Please send me a copy of your at- 
tractive booklet ‘The Traveler's Friend,'' which contains valuable hints when spending 
travelers’ checks and tells you how to travel securely 


Ins. 453 
Name TTITTTT IT TTI TTT LTT LITT LTT TTT eee Grade ..csccseses 
Se GF DE a cdentekésees Gucner cbbbendulaad sécepéiscdotcdsaest ccccecceas No. Pupils ..... 
Gy wccccecce TTT TT TL PTL TTT TT TTT TTI TTT TTT TTT Tee BORO oeseces State .....s.. 6-55 


HERTZ RENT A CAR SYSTEM. Please send me information about your Rent A Car service 
which will add fun to my vacation 
Ins. 448 











Honeybees for a Science Unit 
(Continued from page 57) 


much that another committee selected 
a puzzle they liked best, and made ex- 
tra copies to be distributed to their 
guests at the program. 
EVALUATION 

“['ve learned a lot about honey- 
bees!” exclaimed Jerry one day near 
the end of the unit. 

Children who had feared bees of all 
kinds now viewed them with interest. 
They also had come to appreciate the 
work of bees, and no longer thought 
of them exclusively as stinging insects. 
After talking about honeybees, some 
children admitted they had never 
eaten any honey. When we had a 
tasting one day, they were surprised 
by its sweetness and consistency in 
both comb and strained form. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Child’s Book of Insects, A, Sy Barlowe 
(Maxton Publishers, Inc.). 

Earth and Living Things, The, Gerald 
S. Craig and Beatrice Davis Hurley 
(Ginn & Co.), 

First Book of Bees, The, Albert Tibbets 
(Franklin Watts, Inc.). 

Handbook of Nature Study, Anna Bots- 
ford Comstock (Cornell University 
Press). 

Insects, Herbert S. Zim and Clarence 
Cottam (Simon and Schuster). 

Man’s Winged Ally, the Busy Honey- 
bee, James I. Hambleton (The Na- 


tional Geographic Magazine, April 
1935). 

Our Insect Friends and Foes, William 
DuPuy (John C. Winston). 

Queen Leaves Home, The, Miriam 
Steever (Tue Instructor, May 
1953). 

Six Feet, Ruth Cooper Whitney (Web- 
ster Publishing Co.). 

Some Animals and Their Homes, Mary 
Phillips and Julia Wright (D. C. 
Heath and Co.). 


HELPFUL A-V MATERIAL 


Bee City (film), Almanac Films, Inc., 
516 Fifth Ave., New York 36. 

Honeybees, “Nature Study” (filmstrip, 
color), Stillfilm, 171 South Los 
Robles Ave., Pasadena 5, Calif. 

Honeybee (film), Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, II. 

Honeybee, The: (film, b & w, and col- 
or), Allen-Moore Productions, 7936 
Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, 
Calif. 

Honeybee, The: A Social Insect (film, 
b & w, and color), Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1. 

Honeybee, The (filmstrip, color), Eye 
Gate House, Inc., 2716 41st Ave., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

Life of the Honeybee, “Basic Nature 
Study” (filmstrip, color), Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 





Miss Dumlwiddie YUses 
the FILMSTRIP Projecter 


Howard C. Koeppen 


Supervising Teacher, Iron County, Wisconsin 


? HIS morning Miss Dumbwiddie arrived at school earlier 
than usual. Having some time on her hands she start- 
ed to clean the cupboard. Under some dusty layers of 
scrap paper she found a box. 
“Plant Growth,” with a letter from the Blank Company 
dated September 9, 1935, donating the film to the school. 
Naturally, being free, the filmstrip had to be used im- 
mediately. Miss Dumbwiddie rationalized that she had a 
good reason to use the film as the class had studied plant 
growth about two months previously. 
After school started she sent one of the children to find 
the projector. Meanwhile the class waited in noisy antic- 
ipation. The machine arrived and was set up. Miss 


Inside was a filmstrip on : 





Dumbwiddie finally quieted her children and turned on the 
switch—but alas, no picture. The children gave advice but 
the principal had to be sent for to analyze the difficulty. 
It proved to be a burned-out bulb. 

After the machine was finally in working order the chii- 
dren spent some exciting moments while Miss Dumbwiddie 
focused the machine and centered the picture on the screen. 

The children read in unison the information about each 
picture, and Miss Dumbwiddie talked about each picture 
for about five minutes. She was careful to use the vocabu- 
lary of the filmstrip even though it was designed for use in 
a high school biology class. Some of the children wanted 
to know about the meaning of certain words but Miss 
Dumbwiddie hastily informed them that they would learn 
those words when they got into high school. 

Miss Dumbwiddie knew she had to evaluate the lesson. 
Her evaluation question, “How many enjoyed the film?” 
brought forth unanimous approval, for the children knew 
they had better say yes if they wanted another film. 

Miss Dumbwiddie reminded the children that the Blank 
Company had given the filmstrip and that the children 
could show their appreciation by buying Blank Company 
products. No further mention of the film was made. 

How many mistakes can you find in Miss Dumbwiddie’s 
teaching procedure? Do we ever commit such errors? 
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SAND BAKKEL TINS are for baking 
those. rich butter cookies (Sand Tarts) 
for which good Scandinavian cooks are 
famous. Cookies come out of the oven 
baked to a turn. Tins are 3” wide at 
the top, 14%” at the bottom, and 1” 
deep. You'll make your own with the 
tested recipe that comes with this set of 
five round-fluted, five heart- and five 
star-shaped tins. Set is $1.00 from 
The Burgess House, 426- South 6th 
Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

If you prefer to order all 15 tins in 
one shape, they are available for the 


same Please specify. 


price. 





A SQUEEGEE SPRAY-BLADE cleans 
windews, mirrors, or any smooth sur- 
face, and is invaluable to use on the car. 
Pour any glass-cleaning fluid or water 
into the handle container, press lever 
down to spray, and wipe clean with 
the blade. Send $1.00 to Mrs. Dorothy 
Damar, 819 Damar Bldg.. Newark 5, New 
Jersey. 





THE CERCO FAMILY REGISTER is 
a handy 6” x 9” booklet providing a 
long-needed family service. It is a ready 
reference file for you now, and for the 


family’s use when needed. It permits 
systematic organization of the impor- 
tant papers and records, which are of- 
ten kept in a desk or strongbox, re- 
quiring much inspection in case of a 
death or other emergency. A duplicate 
is included for file, or bank deposit 
box. The Family Register contains vi- 
tal, personal information pertaining to 
you and yours. It is $3.00 postpaid. 
from The Cerco Products Company, 95 
Colchester, Salem, Conn. 


Looking 
Forward 


Toe 
Vacation 





BARBEQUE SWORDS, French style, 


cook 


way. 


they have been used by internationally 
famous chefs to prepare shishkebabs. A 
pair complete with recipes and insiruc- 
tions costs $4.98 from Antique House, 
Box 911-T, Alhambra, Calif. 





Suet Blow, 
bo. Y 
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LEO THE BARBECUE MITT looks 
like a jungle leopard with red mouth 
and green eyes. It is heavily padded 
and fits better than any other pot hold- 
er. It protects your hands, puts an end 
to dreary, sad-looking pot holders and 
gives your kitchen an amusing new ac- 
cessory. Leo’s extra-long neck prevents 
your arm from burning when working 
over the stove or barbecue. 

“Leo the Barbecue Mitt” sells for 
$1.75. Send to Mastercraft Products, 
212 Summer St., Boston 10, Mass. 


and serve food the glamorous 
Made of dazzling chromed steel, 


















COLORADO SPRINGS 





‘UKE EATING 


<< PIE...IN THE SKY’ 


(OR, YOU NEVER HAD IT $0 GOOD!) 





... that’s the way one lady, from the mid-west, 









described her vacation in the Pikes Peak Region 







Elaborating, she said, “Like Alice in Wonder- 
land... you enter a world of fantasy, delight and 


wonder...high up in the mountains where you live 





a corefree, irresponsible existence in @ series of 






new adventures. Standing atop Pikes Peak 






you're suspended between Heoven and earth 






and each seems to stretch for beyond man’s dom 






ination. Then you are aimlessly wandering about 






in the hushed silence that is the Garden of the 






Gods...so steeped in gcandeur you listen for the 
voice of God. Of such is the Kingdom of Pikes Peak 






Heavenly too is that feeling of relaxation you 







get each night as you draw the blankets up under 






your chin. lt may be July in the mid-west.... but 






you are high up in the Rockies having © wonder- 






ful time...so keep warm!” 






Yes... vacationing in the Pikes Peok Region is 






like Eating Pie... In the Sky 
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Small wonder the Air Fo-ce 
Academy was located in Colorado 
Springs....gives the boys oa big 
head start when they zoom up 


asad. MarclLou Springs into the Wild Blue Yond 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE a a a 


204 MIDLAND BUILDING \ | 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO = a 
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THE TRAVELER’S FRIEND 


National City Bank Travelers Checks are just like a personal body- 
guard! They protect your travel funds against los: or theft wher- 
ever you go... leaving you free to enjoy your trip without money 
worries. Readily accepted everywhere like cash. If lost or stolen, 
they are promptly refunded in full. In denominations of $10, $20 
$50, and $100; cost 75¢ per $100. Buy them at your bank. 














Great for going places 


NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansvilie, N.Y. 


FILL IN COMPLETELY Y 
and CLIP SEPARATELY for On 
you want. (Copied coupons 
are pot acceptable.) Send 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
Audio-Visual coupons, pages 29, 32, 34; 
Travel, page 94. General coupons, 96. 








Ins. 590 

005040006060600606006ReC CC SbRbESEN EOC CCC CCR seeeecdbs ecu Grade soccees 

Sipe GP BIDS: dbrccccccns bob sec cceceddcbndeerdesecceddaanecececccvcces No. Pupils ..... 
GD. cancaie o0n060ce6bne cds deseebasedbadhn besos ccocevécecne MOD sanctve State 6-55 





WORLD BOOK, Box 3565. Please send me reprint of your Unit, MILL CREEK EVALUATES 
CHILDREN'S RESEARCH 


Ins. 269 
| PTTITITILILILILETELILLITELI TLL Ei irriirriiiirireii ii 
SR, GP CBs. cccccevesescccdiccccscensccesscdcdecccecccccsedeedbes cocscesevescecescecccved ceases 
GP ccccccccccccccercesees cdcveceseccovcsseeesetoccoeses . Zone .....+. State ......... 6-58 


SO OCCOOOOOOO OOOO DOOOSOOESESOOOSOOOOSEESOOSOOSSEOOEOEOSSEOSEOOSESOSEO OO OSOOESSEOOOS 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. F-133. Please send me, in @ plain envelope, com- 


plete information about your Borrow-By-Mall service for teachers, as described in ad- 
vertisement on Page 3. 














ins. 328 
Name bones cecseanenteredéseetnassesecéassbeedace pecessectescccoecceese Grade ...cseceeces 
GD Ge Ps bcc ord cccncecdebeendedbeon c6beccenpeseecenesecoocs Dene ccccccvcdcscocvtesvese 
GP cccccessdc 6068066 sb0ceedeetbe cence eSebosbbad 6ocdeube SGD cccdsec SS. stds dius 6-55 
ereececeee:> eoveseecees ° eee eeccece eoeee e 
EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. Please send me ao copy of your profusely illustrated 24-page 
filmstrip catalogue 
Ins. 291 
Name ...... Position 
PCD. BP AE... 6006-00002 80000 054 066s 65esese nbcencesececeesnss OE, cnncccdccsccscascences 
GP. ccctcdonetgccceccencnccocecenesqosoredesencseehscecess Zone .....+. SOSBS cccccsces 6-55 
COOSOSCOOEOE DE DOSCHHOODEHOOOOOOSSOOOOOSOOSOOOOOOEOEOEOEESS cece e 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR, Educational Dept. Please send your 12-page brochure in beautiful 
colors describing Britannica Junior. 
Ins. 129 
Neme . aeObsocceccecs cecceeseseetbodeneded bes bntedsooseese BED cocccccccse 
BIIOES GP GB. coves cecccoceccesboocecccc cece ceeceseee 60005ess5eboess eb cetees No. Pupils 
GP oc 6b edb cbocesccceecces cocuberdheesstccccseneneencebeoss ED ecccees Be iteccsses Ge 
seeeereseceeooseece ee seeceeeeeee se e e seeeeceeece eeece 
THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. Piease send me: [) Cram's Classroom Classics - Volume 5, 
No. | "The Problem of Study and Teaching How to Study,"’ by Sister M. Regis, PHJC; 
iustreated Teacher's Aids catalog No. 86-8 
Ins. 124 
Name ouee wie 60600000 ceescdecccdnseoseesseaseobeose GIOED ccccscoccds 
PCOS GP Bil 6 b.000 100s 6b evens vusceses cocncdathetbntcadencesetannonet No. Pupils ..... 
Gy ccdecccosecs . encoesesadeabeddess coce GED ccneoces BERD ccccscces 6-55 
SSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSESHSESSSESSSESESSESSSESESECOS e sece ee e 





WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY. Piease send me your new free brochure, includin 
17” «x 22” four-color U.S. Trails Map, which furnishes the graded reading levels of eac 
book in the American Adventure Series 


ins. 405 
s—sFHPPWEITUITSTIPTTIT ETL TTT Tiiiiie See . Teacher of Grade .........006: 
CNP BR, 000 siccndtésndaneesshecened edb nnevedaccdécébenetes GN Gressubedvectededeues 
GIP ccacoveccccceccececces soebeecescocesesoeseesssoocestes BGR. ccécece State ....ceuns 6-55 


@ READER'S DIGEST EOUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. Please send me brochures about the 





three series of Reading Skill Builders in the Reader's Digest Reading Improvement Pro- 
gram, as edvertised on Page 17 of the May issue of THE INSTRUCTOR 


Ins. 210 
PORMED covece céssvecoscedecderescreseovencéésoceensesaee Grade . No. Pupils ..... 
DEUED cuneonnccesetectenees. 6060060046c46hnesonoeneess Gees AGGvECS 2 ccc cccccccccecsccccces 
GP cocccsecceseococcss coc cescensobeseebaesbbec dbesecceces BRO ococees Ghats cccccccce 6-55 





CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. TI-31. Please send FLO-MASTER SCHOOL 
BULLETIN, showing many ways @ teacher can use the FLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN. 


Ins. 377 
| TITETITITITITTTT TTT TRL TTT TET ELT eee Grade ...csceceee 
DSS GP BB. «08 c0dcddive cdedbs Hevecbodedeeueberss cco séeedebccececesceecs No. Pupils ..... 
GIO. wccccvcccccecccsccccsececoecenccoooscesessocoscessecce Zone ....... State .....s04+ 6-55 
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Bulletin Beards for Teaching — 
Number Two in the “Bridges for Ideas 
Series” designed to give suggestions and 
to illustrate techniques that will help 
teachers plan end prepare bulletin- 
board displays (The Visual Instruction 
Bureau, Division of Extension, The 
University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas; 
$1.00). 


Choosing Free Materials for 
Use in the Schools—Guide to be 
used in the development of policies and 
procedures to “assure maximum bene- 
fits from the use of free and inexpen- 
sive materials and to set up safeguards 
against the schools becoming the agents 
of those who seek to warp the minds of 
our children to their own selfish ends” 
(The American Association of School 
Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; $.50). 


Cellier’s Eneyclepedia—Reprint 
of a recent advertisement that appeared 
in The Instructor, relating to three 
units which teachers carried out using 
Collier’s Encyclopedia as the main re- 
source (John F. Carroll, Director, Li- 
brary and Education Division, Collier's 
Encyclopedia, P. F. Collier & Son 
Corp., 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19; 
free). 


Cerenet Films—New 1955-56 Film 
catalogue with brief description of each 
of the 603 films, length of each subject, 
subject areas and grade levels in which 
each film may be used most effectively, 
and identification of the educational 
collaborator (Sales Dept. Coronet 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1; free). 


Facts of Life fer Children— 
Paper-bound booklet excellent for 
teachers to recommend to parents who 
want to know what to tell their chil- 
dren about sex (Maco, 480 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17; $.50). 


Fire Safety—Two series of bulletins 
designed to show teachers ways of inte- 
grating fire prevention and protection 
education with the curriculum; first se- 
ries is for primary teachers, second for 
teachers of intermediate grades (Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St.. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.; $.50 each series). 


French im the Elementary 
Classes—Bibliography of texts and 
teaching aids on French in the elemen- 
tary grades, prepared in response to 
teachers’ inquiries (Ambassade de 
France, 972 Fifth Ave, New York 21; 
free). 


Helping the Left-Handed Child 
—Reprint from the journal, Exception- 
al Children, to aid teachers with left- 
handed children in their classes (In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional 
Children, 1201 Sixteenth St, N.W.. 
Washington 6, D.C.; $.15, rates for 
quantity orders). 


Made to ORDER 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIALS YOU WILL 
WANT TO ORDER 







Human Relations and Audio- 
Visual Materials—<An intergroup 
education pamphlet, discussing some of 
the ways of using audio-visual materi- 
als for increased human-relations under- 
standing and giving specific examples 
of materials that teachers have found 
useful. (National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave. New 
York 16; $25). 


Italy—Booklet taking its readers on 
an extensive tour of Italy, the source 
of Mediterranean civilization; available 
to teachers and librarians only (Italian 
State Tourist Office, ENIT, 21 East 51st 
St.. New York 22; free). 


1955 Newbery-Caldecott Book- 
marks—Bookmarks reproducing the 
Newbery and Caldecott seals and list- 
ing winners for 1954 as well as previous 
winners; printed on stiff paper 944” x 
2%” (Children’s Book Council, 50 
West 53rd St.. New York 19; 100 for 
$1.00, 500 for $4.00, 1,000 for $7.50). 


101 Questions about Public 
Education— Questions that are repre- 
sentative of the eountry-wide concern 
of parents for education and schools; 
most of the answers are sound, neither 
reactionary nor radical (National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 700 N. 
Rush St., Chicago 11; $1.00). 


The Rabbit with a High 1.Q.— 
Booklet in rhyme discussing the educa- 
tion of Herbert, the rabbit, with impli- 
cations for those who teach humans 
with this intelligence (Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York; $.40). 


School Library Standards, 
1954—Brochure providing a means 
for measuring and comparing the ade- 
quacy of school library facilities and 
services (Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C.; $.20). 


Teaching Conservation—Bulletin 
to assist elementary teachers in carry- 
ing on a study of natural resources, in- 
eluding bibliography of pamphlets, 
maps, books, films, and filmstrips (Ed- 
ucation & Training Committee, Red- 
wood Region Conservation Council, 
576 Sacramento St., San Francisco 11; 
$.35, four or more copies, $.25 each). 


Teaching Foreign Languages in 
the Elementary Schools—Bulletin 
presenting the pros and cons of foreign 
language teaching for elementary 
school children (Book Store, Univer- 
sity Extension Division, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis.; $.50). 


Your Opinion Counts—Pamphlet 
describing methods of communication 
between the State Department and the 
American public, and the importance 
attached to the views of individuals 
and organizations (Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C.; $.10). 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 
EACH CASE. DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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Dear Miss Owen: 
Your Apri! cover was the most excit- 


ing so far.... 
Melicia McGee, Texas 


.--.if you have any more covers like 
that, I'll cancel my subscription. 
Janice C. Peters, Georgia 


Where could I obtain a large print of 
the April cover to frame for our school 


library? 
Thomas L. McAlpin, Florida 


I didn’t like the cover, but surpris- 
ingly, my third-graders loved it.... 
Joan MacIntosh, Washington 


This was our most controversial 
cover of the year. So far, however, 
the ayes are leading the nays almost 
two to one. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I'm very giad the principal at Betty 
Parent’s school told the parents off 
about spelling. The parents in our 
school scream at the teachers (and be- 
hind their backs, too) that none of 
the children can spell. Yet, when they 
write us letters, even the simplest little 
notes, they misspell words and have no 
sentence sense. It is just too bad that 
they can’t remember what happened 
when they went to school.... 

Helen R. Innes, West Virginia 


You tell them, Helen, and we'll 
back you up. 


+ 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I want to thank you for the idea I 
got from your article, “Flower Shop 
from Fabrics” (Aprii, p. 71). We have 
a big scrap bag in our classroom that 
the children constantly replenish. After 
reading your article, we selected pieces 
of cloth, washed them, and pressed 
them; then we cut them into flowers 
and added leaves and pots. The chil- 
dren were so enthusiastic that many of 
them brought their mothers to see the 
decorated room without any suggestion 
on my part. 

Marguerite L. Olson, Michigan 

We are including Mrs. Olson’s letter 
for two reasons. First because we 
think it is nice. But secondly because 
we hope it will encourage many of 
you to submit your own ideas to 
The Instructor. The very project that 
you have had fun with but don’t 
consider important enough to send 
us may be the one that will help 
some other teacher most. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

On page 21 of the April Instructor 
you had an article, “What Are Good 
a Made Of?” Underneath the ti- 
tle was a picture of a dreamboat dish. 
How’s about giving a lonely subscriber, 
stranded in the deserts of Nevada, her 
name and address? 


Name Withheld, Nevada 


Often teachers ask us what kind of 
letters we like to print. This is the 
kind of letter we don’t like, and for 
our lonely desert friend’s edification, 
we cannot identify the “dreamboat 
dish.” 


* 
Dear Miss Owen: 


As a mother, I was — glad to read 
your editorial by Mr. Vie Raschi (April, 
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p. 19). Mr. Raschi is a very fine man 
and he has a very good influence on 
all the children he comes in contact 
with. ... 

Louise M. Fox, Missouri 


We understand that Vic Raschi has 
a back injury that may keep him out 
of the game this season. Like many 
other fans, The Instructor extends 
best wishes to him for a speedy re- 


covery. 
* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

This is my first year as a special 
class teacher. I particularly appreciated 
your instructions for taking field trips 
(April, p. 42). 

Bertha L. Duboisey, Pennsylvania 

* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

You may be interested in knowing 
how teachers are meeting the problem 
of civil defense. 

Enclosed is one of the letters which 
I sent to the parents of each of my 
sixty-nine kindergarten pupils, 

Yours truly, 
Florence Laudon, Wisconsin 


Dear Parents: 

We have been asked to hold an air 
raid drill this week. 

In terms of the over-all National 
picture I know this is important. As 
your child’s teacher I am more con- 
cerned about keeping him from worry- 
ing than I am about bombing. 

After studying our plan with the in- 
formation at hand, we have decided to 
ask each child to cover his head with 
his rug and face the north wall of our 
room. This seems to offer the best 
protection, both against glass and radia- 
tion. (If anybody has a better idea it 
will be welcome.) 

I hope that, between us, you and I 
can explain and handle this business 
without causing the children undue 
alarm, 

Sincerely yours, 
Florence Laudon 


You may want to follow Mrs. 
Laudon’s plan for contacting the par- 
ents of your pupils. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I was very glad to see your article 
on enriched and fortified foods ( April, 
p. 41). Here in Minnesota, which is 
the flour state of the nation, we are 
very conscious of the importance of 
enriched flour. While we teach about 
it in our classes, children who trans- 
fer from other states often lack in- 
formation about this important phase 
of our diet.... 

Alice E. Malin, Minnesota 


Dear Miss Owen: 

“Our Cow Bessie” (April, p. 24) 
looked a little like a prematurely de- 
veloped calf. My dairy-farm children 
immediately commented that she seemed 
to be giving milk at an early age. Be 
that as it may, it was still nice to see 
the unit. The way everyone is buying 
colored oleo these days, five years from 
now children will not know what butter 
is. 

Sarah Wagoner, Wisconsin 


Alice and Sarah are _ certainly 
boosters for their state products. 
Personally we aren’t so worried. We 
think children will go right on eat- 
ing enriched bread and butter just 
the same as they always have. 













TWO CENTURIES MEET IN 


Milleamiburg 


VIRGINIA 


House, Raleigh Tavern 
and other famous build- 
ings of Virginia’s colonial 
Capital. Golf, tennis and 
other sports in season. 
Good eating and fine lodg- 
ings in modern hotels. - 


It was in beautiful his- 
toric Williamsburg that 
great patriots proclaimed 
our American way of life. 
Their spirit of liberty 
and freedom lives forever 


in the Capitol, Wythe 








































































See “The Common Glory” 
38 America’s great outdoor drama 





Williamsburg Ledge & Taverns 
Double from $6.00 


Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Double from $10.00 








For reservations 
see travel agent 
burg - Office, 
Ave., N.Y. 


write direct, 
or Williams. 

630 Filth 
Circle 6-689 
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For information on School Journeys write to J. N. McArthur, Williamsburg, Virginia 
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GREAT LAKES CRUISE! 


7 fun-filled days—7 glorious nights . . . over 2200 
miles of cruising AMERICA’S GREAT INLAND SEAS! 
Here's a vacation complete . . . rest, relaxation, gay 
parties, dancing, new friends, the finest of foods, a 
continuous panorama of scenic beauty and visits to 
such quaint and exciting northern ports as historic 
Mackinac Island, the world-famous Soo Locks, colorful 
Munising and Houghton, Michigan, and busy Duluth. 
All this at a price well within your vacation budget. 
Come along! Sailings each week from Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago and Duluth. 
plus tax. Includes transportation, meals, 


from 50 
] 47 berth in OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 


Also 2-day and 5-day cruises from Detzoit only. 








Contact your TRAVEL AGENT today! 








GEORGIAN BAY LINE, Dept. | 


ISTER 
- Ft. of Woodward, Detroit 26, Mich. 
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Animals 
Animal A B C (verse), Apr. °55, p. 82 
Beaver, The (verse), Mar. '55, p. 81 
Beavers (unit), Mar. 55, p. 65 
Buster Finds.a Playmate (story), June °55, p. 43 
Care of Classroom Pets (article), May °55, p. 5 
Caring for Pets (unit), May °55, p. 64 


Cecily Squirrel’s Adventure (story), May °55, p. 25 

Doctor! Doctor! Save My Pet! (pictures), May °55, p 
67 

Friendly Cow (verse), Apr. °55, p. 30 

Give Every Dog His Day (article), Apr. °55, p. 67 


Honcybees for a Science Unit (unit), June °55, p. 57 
Honeybee's Opinion, The (story), June 55, p. 56 
In Search of a Treasure (play), June 55, p. 67 
Jumbo, the Tree Frog (story), June '55, p. 56 
Little Lonely Goat (play), Mar. °55, p. 62 
Lucky Find, A (verse), May °55, p. 28 
Monkeys (verse), June ‘55, p. 44 
Mother Bear's Family (story), Apr. ’55, p. 48 
Pal (poster), May °55, p. 65 
Pet, A (verse), May °55, p. 28 
Pets ] Want (song), May °55, p. 64 
Robin's Breakfast (verse), Apr. °55, p. 30 
Rosy Likes— (story), June '55, p. 45 
Roxy’s Raincoat (story), May ‘55, p. 39 
Sea Horse Tale, A (story), Feb. 55, p. 46 
Sing a Song of Sunshine (story), Feb. °55, p. 29 
Snail Trail (verse), June 55, p. 44 
Surprise for Grandmother Witherspoon, A (story), 
Apr. °55, p. 29 
There's a Lot to Know about Birds (unit), May °55, 
p. 20 
Through a Field of Clover (choral reading), May °55, 
p. 2 
Timmy Mouse Goes to School (story), Mar. 55, p. 41 
Visitors, The (verse), May ‘55, p. 28 
What Freckles Had (story), Mar. °55, p. 39 
White Prince (story), June ‘55, p. 45 
W iv le s (story > Feb 55, p Q 
April Fools’ Day—See also Girls and Boys 
April Fool! Tune Humoresque,” Opus i01, No. 7, 
by Anton Dvorak (song), Apr. °55, p. 32 
Arbor Day 
Arbor Day (article), Mar. '55, p. 70 
Message (verse), Mar. 55, p. 42 
Arithmetic—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Bunny Number Game (game), Mar. '55, p. 38 
Art in the Classroom—See also Girls and Boys and Teach- 
ers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Articles 
Drawing from a Limited Background, June °55, p. 54 
Oil Painting for Elementary Schools? May °55, p. 24 
Our School in Germany, Apr. '55, p. 23 
Sculptured Toys, Mar. '55, p. 48 
Starting a Community Art Fair, Mar. '55, p. 76 
3 Art Problems Jessie Todd Wants to Discuss with 
You, May ‘55, p. 42 
Art Tip of the Month 
Combinations, May °55, p. 36 
Finger Paint, June ‘55, p. 61 
Paint Crayon, Feb. °55, p. 41 
Silhouette Pictures, Mar. °55, p. 46 
Water Color, Apr. '55, p. 20 
Collages 
Flower Shop from Fabrics, Apr 
“Put On Your Easter Bonnet 
Color 
Sun, Fire, and Water, May '55, p. 45 
Corstruction 
Bottie Dolls in Easter Colors, Mar. °55, p. 96 
“Corking’’ Hobby, A, Apr. °55, p. 76 
Eggshelis into Rabbits and Chickens, Mar. °55, p. 72 
For the Birds, May °55, p. 60 
“Go Fly a Kite’”—-Safely, Mar. °55, p. 74 


Greeting Card (Easter), Apr. °5 ) 


55, p. 71 
Mar. °55, p. 71 


55, p. 72 
Make an Interceptor Model, June °55, p. 85 
May Basket with a Drawstring, Apr. '55, p. 72 
Milk-Carton Furniture for the Dollhouse, June °55, 
p. 90 
Mounting Matters, June °55, p. 86 
Seeing Additional Possibilities, May '55, p. 58 
Valentine Carrier, Feb. '55, p. 78 
Crafts 
Different Art Medium, A, Apr. °55, p. 42 
“I Went to Mexico Last Summer,” June °55, pp. 82- 
83 
Soap Carving, Feb, '55, p. 54 
Weaving for Slow Learners, June °55, p. 62 
Crayon 
Scratcho-Grams, June ’55, p. 78 
Cut Paper 
Abstract Kaleidoscope Designs, May '55, p. 59 
Print Designs with Tempera and Gadgets, Apr. °55, 
p. 74 
Valentine Variations, Feb. ’55, p. 47 
Wax Paper Will Give Underwater Illusions, June 
*55, p. 81 
Drawing 


~ 


Figure Drawing 
Action Figures in School Life, Feb. °55, pp. 52-53 
Creative Figures from the Scrapbox, June °55, p. 88 
Jumping Clowns, June °55, p. 87 
Gilts 
Denim Outdoor Lunch Mats, May ’55, p. 61 
Coat-Hanger Mail File, May '55, p. 61 
Earring Box, Apr. °55, p. 72 
Father's Day Greeting Cards, June '55, p. 72 
Mother’s Day Gift, May °55, p. 38 
Oriental Plant Stand, An, May °55, p. 61 
Mode ling 
Clay Miniatures, Mar. °55, p. 72 
Valentine Gift Tray, Feb. '55, p. 49 
Mural 
Water Wonderland Mural, June °55, pp. 84-85 
Painting 
Children Paint an Easter Window, Apr. ’55, p. 63 
Finger Paint Blots, Feb. °55, p. 48 
For Outdoor Programs, Pupils Make Scenery, Apr. 
55, p. 73 
Getting Children to Think and Plan, Mar. ’55, p. 75 
Portraits, June '55, p. 89 
Paintings in Full Color 
“Bath, The’”—Mary Cassatt (discussion, p. 24), Feb. 
55, p. 25 
“Farm Scene”—Doris Lee (cover; discussion, p. 
$8), Mar. °55 
“Friendship” —Douglass Crockwell, June °55, p. 49 
Houdon Statue of George Washington (cover; dis- 
cussion, p. 24), Feb. °55 
“Marimba Players’—Phil Paradise 
sion, p. 23), Apr. °55 
“Upland Breezes’—Muriel Dawson (cover; discus- 
sion, p. 54), June °55 
“Yachts at Deauville” 
sion, p. 24 }s May *55 
Posters—See Audio-Visual Aids 
Art Committees Encourage Varied Abilities, May 
"55, p. 57 
Puppets 
More Uses for Paper Bag Puppets, Mar. °55, p. 73 
Audio-Visual Aids 
Articles 
Bulletin Boards Encourage 
June ’55, p. 29 
Creative Writing Is Better When Pictures Tell a 
Story, June '55, p. 26 
For Large Classes Use the Opaque Projector, Mar. 
"55, p. 99 
How Listening Can Be Taught, May °55, p. 35 
It’s Better When Parents Help, June °55, p. 23 
Learning Is Better Because Films Bridge the Gap, 
June °55, p. 15 
Music Is Better the AV Way, June °55, p. 27 
Opaque Materials Make Our Social-Living Program 
Better, June 55, p. 24 
Tape Recorder, The, Apr. 55, p. 35 
Tape Recorder Insures Better Teaching, The, June 
55, p. 17 
Tape Recorder Library Provides Better Research 
Material, The, June °55, p. 21 
Tape Recorder Prepares a Program, The, May °55, 
p. 10 
Teaching Is Better Because, June °55, p. 13 
3 AV Problems F. Dean McClusky Wants to Discuss 
with You, June ‘55, p. 31 
Understanding Is Better with Felt Boards, June °55, 
p. 18 
We Cut a Record, May °55, p. 36 
Your AV Directory of Materials and Equipment, 
June °55, p. 36 
Dramatizations 
Foggy Day in the Harbor, A, June °55, p. 67 
Paul in Food Land, May ’'55, p. 56 
Films to Use in the Classroom, Mar. ’55, p. 6; May 
55, p. 9; June °55, p. 34 
Filmstrips to Use in the Classroom, Feb. °55, p. 10; 
Apr. °55, p. 8; June °55, p. 35 
Pictures 
At Home on the Desert, Feb. °55, p. 15 
Beneath the Starry Banner, May °55, pp. 49-51 
Canada, May ’55, p. 48 
Doctor! Doctor! Save My Pet! May °55, p. 67 
Easter Ege Tree Party, Mar. °55, p. 56 
Europe—Scenic and Historic, June °55, pp. 52-53 
Familiar Sight in Korea, A, Mar. "55, p. 12 
France, Switzerland, Spain, and Portugal, Mar. °55, 


(cover: discus- 


Raoul Dufy (cover; discus- 


Better Relationships, 


p. 52 
Happy Scene in West Africa, A, May °55, p. 18 
Italy, Yugoslavia, Albania, and Greece, May °55, 


p. 34 4 

Our Inland Waterways, Apr. °55, p. 54 

Rabbit Vendor in Formosa, June 55, p. 37 

Recipe for Teaching American History, Feb. °55, pp. 
44-45 

You Can Teach Human Values with Classroom 
Shots, June °55, p. 58 

Posters 


Bird Poster, Apr. °55, p. 47 


Children Draw Lincoln, Feb. °55, p. 51 
Oil Float, May 
World of the Future, The, 
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June "35, Pp 84 


February Poster, Feb. ‘55, p. 43 
Flag Poster, June °55, p. 51 
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Pal, May °55, p. 65 
Poster for March, Mar. °55, p. 55 
Posters That Teach “Give and Take,” Feb. ’55, p. 50 
Sally Is Full of Pep, Apr. °55, p. 25 
Reviews of New Records—See this department in each 
issue 
Betty Parent’s Diary—See this department in each issue 
Books for Children—See this department in each issue 
Books for Teachers—See this department in each issue 
Brotherhood Week 
If They Could Talk (play), Feb. ’55, p. 38 
Posters That Teach “Give and Take” (posters), Feb. 
*55, p. 50 
Purim—Joyous Holiday (story), Mar. °55, p. 57 
Character Education 
Answer, O Lord (verse), May °55, p. 28 
Bunter, The (verse), Apr. 55, p. 30 
Clean-Up Elf’s Visit (play), May °55, p. 53 
Hobby Club Mystery (story), May °55, p. 31 
Joan Decides (story), Feb. 55, p. 33 
Junior O’Starr (verse), Mar. °55, p. 42 
Magic Shoes (play), Mar. °55, p. 64 
Mel’s Magic Brain Machine (story), Mar. °55, p. 43 
New Swimming Pool, The (story), June °55, p. 4 
Old Faithful (story), Apr. °55, p. 33 
Too Late (verse), Feb. °55, p. 30 
Choral Reading 
How to Go About It (article), May °55, p. 54 
“One Nation Under God,” May °55, pp. 54-55 
Through a Field of Clover, May '55, p. 28 
What We Used for a Program (article), May °55, p. 55 
Circus—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Big Top Circus (article), June °55, p. 61 
Circus Parade (verse), June 55, p. 44 
Clap Hands for Jasper (story), June °55, p. 41 
Jumping Clowns (art), June °55, p. 87 
Said Cecile (verse), June °55, p. 44 
Successful Circus, A (article), June 55, p. 72 
Unlaughing Clown, The (play), June °55, p. 66 
Coupons—See this department in each issue 
Dramatizations 
Articles 
Dolls on Strings, Apr. °55, p. 35 
Dramatic Approach, The, June °55, p. 65 
Stories to Dramatize, Mar. 55, p. 61 
Tape Recorder, The, Apr. °55, p. 35 
Teacher’s Role in Creative Dramatics, The, Feb. 55, 
p. 35 
You Can Create Costumes, Mar. ’55, p. 61 
You May Want to Join the Children’s Theatre Con- 
ference, June '55, p. 65 
Creative Ideas 
Foggy Day in the Harbor, A, June °55, p. 67 
Queen of Hearts and Her Tarts, The, Feb. °55, p. 35 
Show Your Colors, June °55, p. 66 
21 Goed Neighbors, Apr. °55, p. 91 
Washington’s Birthday Program, A, Feb. °55, p. 37 
Pantomime 
Awakening of Spring, The, Mar. °55, p. 70 
Plays 
Clean-Up Elf’s Visit, May °55, p. 53 
Dress for Estrellita, A, Apr. °55, p. 38 
I Knew Abe, Feb. ’55, p. 36 
If They Could Talk, Feb. °55, p. 38 
Little Lonely Goat, Mar. °55, p. 62 
Magic Shoes, Mar. °55, p. 64 
Paul in Food Land, May °55, p. 56 
Pink Fairy and the Goblins, Apr. °55, p. 36 
Princess Who Wouldn’t Dance, The, June °55, p. 68 
Unlaughing Clown, The, June ’55, p. 66 
Washington's Heroic Surrender, Feb. ’55, p. 37 
Wings of Adventure, Mar. ’55, p. 63 
Wise Fools of Gotham, The, Apr. °55, p. 37 
Puppet, Marionette, and Shadow Plays 
Clean-Up Elf’s Visit, May °55, p. 53 
Easter Surprise, An, Mar. ’55, p. 63 
Foggy Day in the Harbor, A, June °55, p. 67 
In Search of a Treasure, June °55, p. 67 
Little Lonely Goat, Mar. °55, p. 62 
Easter—See also Girls and Boys and Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club 
Bottle Dolls in Easter Colors (art), Mar. ’55, p. 96 
Children Paint an Easter Window (art), Apr. °55, p 
63 
Clay Miniatures (art), Mar. °55, p. 72 
Easter along the Oregon Trail (story), Apr. °55, p. 31 
Easter Eggs (verse), Mar. °55, p. 42 
Easter Egg Tree Party (pictures), Mar. °55, p. 56 
Easter Surprise, An (play), Mar. °55, p. 63 
Eggshells into Rabbits and Chickens (art), Mar. 55, 
p. 72 
Puff Puff’s Hats (story), Apr. ’55, p. 27 
“Put On Your Easter Bonnet—” (art), Mar. ’55, p. 71 
Real Meaning, The (verse), Mar. 55, p. 42 
Fifty Years Ago in the Normal Instructor—See this de- 
partment in each issue 
First Class Mail—See this department in each issue 
Flag Day—See also Girls and Boys 
Betsy and the Brand-New Flagpole (story), May °55, 
p. 27 
Flag Day (poster), June ’55, p. 51 
Hats Off (verse), June °55, p. 44 

















It’s Flag Day (verse), June 55, p. 44 

Our Flag (verse), June °55, p. 76 

Salute the Colors (song), June °55, p. 50 

Show Your Colors (play), June °55, p. 66 

Games—See also Girls and Boys and Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club 

Bunny Number Game, Mar. °55, p. 38 

Games for the Elementary School—See this department 

in each issue 


Mother’s Day Gift Plans (article), Apr. °55, p. 20 

Real Cowboys { unit), Apr. °55, p. 20 

Rhythm-Band Skit (play), May °55, p. 36 

Snow Man, The (verse), Feb. '55, p. 30 

Teaching —— and Phone Numbers (article), Feb. 
55, p 

Using in Telephone (article), Feb. °55, P. 41 

We Cut a Record (article), May 55, p. 36 


Safety 
Tape Recorder Prepares a Program, The 
May °55, p. 10 
St. Patrick’s Day—See also Girls and Boys 
Hurrah for the Irish! (song), Mar. ’55, p. 40 
Kilkerry and the Leprechaun (story), Mar. °55, p. 39 
Tale of the Mischievous Leprechaun, The (verse), 
Mar. 55, p. 40 


(article), 


Language—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Kindergarten Games, Feb. ’55, p. 26 3 Problems in Language Arts Louise Oakley Wants to 
Girls and Boys Discuss with You (article), Apr. °55, p. 43 
Art Lincoln, Abraham—See also Girls and Boys 


Scieace—-See also Teachers’ Help-One-A other Club 
Activities on Conservaticn (seatwork), Mar. °55, p. 53 
All That Suds Is Not Soap (article), June '55, p. 55 
Are Your Cocoons Hatching? (article), Feb. °55, p. 












Card for Mother, A, May °55, p. 43 

Clock Card for Father, June ’55, p. 69 

Clothesline Belt, A, Apr. °55, p. 40 

For Mother’s Day, May °55, p. 44 

Garden Signs, Mar. °55, p. 60 

Matchbox Toys, May °55, p. 43 

Nests of Cans, Feb. °55, p. 40 

Paddy Potato, Mar. °55, p. 59 

Paper-Doll Wardrobe, Feb. 55, p. 39 

Plastic Jewelry, Feb. °55, p. 39 

Twin May Baskets, May °55, p. 43 

Valentine for a Pen Pal, Feb. °55, p. 39 

Valentine Scrapbook, A, Feb. °55, p. 40 
Book List 

Getting Ready for Vacation, June °55, p. 70 
Games 

Cop-and-Robber Tag, May ’55, p. 41 

Fill the Bottle, Mar. ’55, p. 60 


For Your March Party, Mar. °55, p. 60 
Let’s Travel, Mar. 55, p. 60 

Lawn Bowling, June °55, p. 70 

Make It—Then Play It, Apr. °55, p. 39 


Pop the Ballons, June °55, p. 69 
Put It There, May °55, p. 43 
Ring the Bunny’s Ears, Apr. '55, p. 39 
Telegraph Office, Apr. 55, p. 39 
Valentine Games, Feb. ’55, p. 40 
Winking Friend, A, Mar. ’55, p. 60 
Notes from Aunt Grace—See this item in each issue 
Puzzles 
Crossword Puzzle about Our Flag, A, June °55, p. 69 
Make a Square, Mar. °55, p. 59 
Number Crossword Puzzle, May °55, p. 44 
Out of the Rain, Apr. °55, p. 40 
Something to Do, June °55, p. 69 
Valentine Crossword, Feb. °55, p. 40 
Quizzes 
April Fool Puzzle, Apr. ’55, p. 39 
Easter Egg Puzzle, Apr. 55, p. 39 
Flag Day Quiz, June '55, p. 69 
Game of Jacks, A, Apr. 55, p. 40 
Games to Guess, Mar. ’55, p. 59 
Garden Scramble, May °55, p. 43 
Grandma’s Glasses, Mar.-’55, p. 59 
It’s April, Apr. °55, p. 39 
Lincoln Puzzle, A, Feb. ’55, p. 39 
Mix-Up, A, Feb. °55, p. 40 
Musical Quiz, A, May °55, p. 43 
My Valentines, Feb. °55, p. 39 
Spell It Backward, Mar. °55, p. 59 
Unpredictable March, Mar. 55, p. 59 
Washington Quiz, A, Feb. ’55, p. 39 
Story 
Toot! Toot! Feb. ’55, p. 39 
Tongue Twisters 
Tongue Twisters, June 55, p. 70 
Tongue Twisters to Say, Mar. 55, p. 59 
Under the Stars and Stripes 
Caroline Islands, May °55, p. 43 
Midway Islands, Mar. *55, p. 59 
Okinawa, June °55, p. 69 
Virgin Islands, The, Feb. 
Wake Island Group, Apr. 


55, p. 39 
55, p. 39 


Handwork—See Art in the Classroom 


Handwriting—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 

First-Grade Writing Lesson, A (article), Apr. °55, p. 87 

Left-Handed Writers (article), Feb. °55, p. 85 

Health—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 

Care of Teeth (verse), Feb. °55, p. 30 

Enriched and Fortified Foods (article), Apr. 55, p. 41 

Have a Vegetable Fair (article), Apr. °55, p. 67 

How Do I Look? (unit), June 55, p. 59 

Paul in Food cand (play) ), May 55, p. 56 

Protest (verse), Apr. °55, p. 30 

Sally Is Full of Pep (poster), Apr. °55, p. 25 

Unit on Foods to Promote Good Health, A (unit), 
May °55, p. 69 

Wide-Awake Will and Sleep-Head Sam (verse) 
55, p. 44 


, June 


Home Life 


“Bath, The”—Mary Cassatt (art), Feb. '55, p. 25 

Day Jamie Was on Needles and Pins, The (story), May 
*55, p. 27 

Good Fairy, A (verse), May °55, p. 28 

Rainy Day Recess (verse), Apr. 55, p. 30 

Too Many Secrets (story), Apr. ’55, p. 31 

Willy’s Favorite Whistle (story), Apr. °55, p. 27 


Kindergarten 


Art Tip of the Month 

Combinations, May °55, p. 36 

Finger Paint, June ’55, p. 61 

Paint Crayon, Feb. ’55, p. 41 

Silhouette Pictures, Mar. °55, p. 46 

Water Color, Apr. °55, p. 20 
Big Top Circus (article), June ’55, p. 61 
Brotherhood Week (article), Feb. 55, p. 41 
Greenhouse Unt (unit), Mar. °55, p. 46 
Kindergarten Games (games), Feb. 55, p. 26 





Children Draw Lincoln (art), Feb. '55, p. 51 

I Knew Abe (play), Feb. °55, p. 36 

Lincoln, the Wonder Boy (verse), Feb. ’55, p. 30 
Present for Mr. Lincoln, A (story), Feb. °55, p. 31 


Made to Order—See this department in each issue 
May Day—See also Girls and Boys 


May Greeting, A, Tune: “The Happy Farmer,” Opus 
68, No. 10, by Robert Schumann (song), May °55, 
p. 30 

Maypole Dance, The (article), Apr. ’55, p. 37 

Wise Fools of Gotham, The (play), Apr. °55, p. 37 


Mother’s Day—See also Girls and Boys and Teachers’ 


Help-One-Another Club 
Coat-Hanger Mail File (art), May °55, p. 61 
Denim Outdoor Lunch Mats (art), May °55, p. 61 
Mothers (verse), May °55, p. 28 
Mother's Day Gift (art), May °55, p. 38 
Mother’s Day Gift Plans (article), Apr. re 
Oriental Plant Stand, An (art), May "55, p. 


Music Week—See also Girls and Boys and Lady 


Activities for Music Week (seatwork), May °55, p. 40 
Rhythm-Band Skit (play), May °55, p. : 
Young Haydn (story), Feb. °55, p. 46 


New for You—See this department in each issue 
Pan American Day 


Desirable Teaching Aids (article), Apr. '55, p. 94 

Dress for Estrellita, A (play), Apr. ’55, p. 38 

Junior Tango (song), Apr. ’55, p. 28 

“Marimba Players’”—Phil Paradise (art), Apr. °55, 
cover 


Mexico (unit), Apr. °55, p. 34 


Sidewalk Scene in Mexico, A (picture), Apr. 55, p. 17 
21 Good Neighbors (play), Apr. 55, p. 91 

Plays—See Dramatizations 

Professional Articles 
American Legion Is behind the Teacher, The—Henry 


J. Dudley (editorial), June °55, p. 38 
Child or Curriculum? (article), Feb. ’55, p. 19 
Children’s Books in the Teaching of Social Studies (ar- 
ticle), Mar. °55, p. 15 
Curriculum Materials Center, A (article), Mar. °55, p. 


13 

wees, mans Children’s Books of 1954 (list), June °55, 
p. 71 

Felt-Tipped Pen, The (article), May °55, p. 52 

Getting the Most from a Textbook Demonstration (ar- 
ticle), Mar. '55, p. 18 

Inequity on the Way Out, An—Waurine Walker (edi- 
torial), May °55, p. 19 

Instructor Spring "Textbook Review, The 
ment), pp. 13-28 

Is There a Hard-of-Hearing Child in Your Class? (ar- 
ticle), Mar. 55, p. 38 

Mill Creek Evaluates Children’s Research (article), 
Mar. 55, pp. 29-36 

Miss Dolores ar yes and the School Lunch (arti- 
cle), May °55, p. 

Miss Dumbwiddie Rcedecen in a Fire Drill (article), 
Apr. '55, p. 92 

a? Pee Selects a Textbook (article), Mar. 
y . 

Miss a Takes a Field Trip (article), Feb. 


(supple- 


»p. 8 
Miss Dumbwiddie Uses the Filmstrip Projector (arti- 
cle), June 55, p. 94 
Play Is Important—Vic Raschi (editorial), Apr. ’55, p. 
19 


Preview for September (article), June ’55, p. 39 

So You've Finished Teaching (article), June °55, p. 40 

Teacher’s Tools, A (verse), Feb. °55, p. 73 

Teaching Is for Me!!—Willard C. Widerberg (edi- 
torial), Mar. ’55, p. 37 

Textbook Summary (lists), Mar. ’55, pp. 20-28 

They Teach Understanding (article), Feb. 55, p. 19 

3 Problems in Child Development Paul L. Hill Wants 
to Discuss with You (article), Mar. °55, p. 68 

Laas Create—Helen Trask (editorial), Feb. °55, p. 


Toys in the Classroom (article), May ’55, p. 21 

wes, Are Paine Teachers Made Of? (article ), Apr. 

White Ses! Conference on Education, The (article), 
June 55, p. 1 

Whose Report Card? (article), Feb. ’55, p. 19 


Reading—See also Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


ines ndent Reading Activities (seatwork), Feb. °55, 
. 20 


Rural Schools 


Arbor Day (article), Mar. ’55, p 

a eh of Spring, The ea Mar. ’55, p. 

Father’s Day Greeting Cards (art), June °55, p. 72 

Give Every Dog His Day (article), Apr. 55, P. 67 

Have a Vegetable Fair (article), Apr. *55, p. 

My Pupils Helped Me Win a Trip to the UN “Casticle) 
Feb. °55, p. 60 

Successful Circus, A (article), June °55, p 

Unit on Foods to Promote Good Henkin. ," (unit), 
May ’55, p. 69 
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Aviation Spurs Science Study (unit), 
Beaver, The (verse), Mar. °55, p. 
Beavers (unit), Mar. °55, p. 65 
Care of Classvoom Pets (article), May °55, p. 5 
Jumbo, the Tree Frog (story), June °55, p. 56 
Controlling Smcke (article), Mar. °55, p. 47 
Door Chimes (experiment), Mar. °55, p. 47 
Eagles’ Nest, The (story), Apr. "55, p. 48 
Electric Cell, The (experiment), Feb. °55, p. 21 
Electric Fan, The (experiment), June °55, p. 55 
Electric Toaster, The (experiment), May °55, p. 77 
Enriched and Fortified Foods (article), Apr. °55, p. 41 
Glass Today (article), Feb. 55, p. 2 
Greenhouse Unit (unit), Mar. 55, p. 46 
Honeybees for a Scjence Unit (unit), June 55, p. 57 
Honeybee’s Opinion, The (story), June '55, p. 56 
Inside of Me (verse), Feb. °55, p. 30 
Machines (unit), Feb. *55, p. 34 
Mother Bear’s Family (story), Apr. 55, p. 48 
My Five Senses (song), May °55, p. 26 
Nature’s Rock Pudding (story), Mar. ’ 
Our Desert Terrarium (unit), May °55, p. 23 
Roxy’s Raincoat (story), May 55, p. 39 
Science Alerts Parents (article), Mar. 55, p. 65 
Sea Horse Tale, A (story), Feb. °55, p. 46 
Seed Song (song), Apr. °55, p. 46 
Stargazing with a Purpose (unit), Mar. '55, p. 49 
There’s a Lot to Know about Birds /unit), May °55, p. 
20 
Weather Indicators (experiment), Apr. °55, p. 41 
We Built a Helicopter (unit), Feb. °55, p. 22 
What’s Later Than Orlon? (article), May °55, p. 37 


Feb. '55, p. 23 


Seatwork 


Activities for Music Week, May °55, p. 40 
Activities on Conservation, Mar. °55, p. 53 
Getting Reading for Vacation, June °55, p. 60 
Independent Reading Activities, Feb. '55, p. 20 


Learning about Local Government, Apr. °55, p. 22 
Slow Learners 

Beavers (unit), Mar. °55, p. 65 

Different Art Medium, A (art), Apr. °55, p. 42 


Field Trips Require Careful Plans (article), Apr. °55, 
p. 42 

Ice Cream Unit (unit), May ’55, p. 38 

Machines (unit), Feb. °55, p. 34 

Mothers’ Day Gift (art), May °55, p. 38 

Puzzle Story for Language, A (story), May °55, p. 38 

Science Alerts Parents (article), Mar. '55, p. 65 

Weaving for Slow Learners (art), June ’55, p. 62 


Social Studies—See also Girls and Boys, Teachers’ Help- 


One-Another Club, and Travel 
Abalone Shell, The (story), Mar. °55, p. 43 
At Home on the Desert (picture), Feb. ~~ a 15 
Beat ’em to the Draw (unit), Apr. F- p. 
Boy into Man (story), Apr. "55, p. 
Boy Who Had Ambition, The Aad Mar. '55, p. 45 
Bright Feathers (story), May '55, p. 29 
Brotherhood Week (article), Feb. ’55, p. 41 
Builders of America (song), Feb. '55, p. 28 
Cornelia’s White House Birthday (story), 

29 

Desirable Teaching Aids (list), Apr. °55, p. 94 
Different Kind of Calendar, A (story), Feb. ’55, p. 42 
Eskimo Baby (verse), Feb. ’55, p. 30 
Faithful Postman, The (verse), Feb. '55, p. 30 
Familiar Sight in Korea, A (picture), Mar. 55, p. 12 
Field Trips Require Careful Plans (article), Apr. °55, 


p. 42 
June '55, p. 67 
0 


May ’55, p. 


Foggy Day in the Harbor, A (play), 

Fourth of July, The (unit), June 55 » Pp. 

France, Switzerland, Spain, and Portugal (unit), Mar. 
55, pp. 50-52 

Geography Inspires Paper Sculpture (art), Apr. 55, p. 

June ’55, p. 


Getting Ready for Vacation (seatwork), 
60 

Happy Scene in West Africa, A (picture), May ’55, p. 
18 


Italy, Yugoslavia, Albania, and Greece (unit), May 
*55, pp. 32-33 

In the Harbor (verse), June ’55, p. 44 

Learning about Local Government (seatwork), Apr. 
*55, p. 22 

Let’s Have a Party (unit), Feb. 55, p. 18 

Let’s Make Plans for Vacation Time (unit), June °55, 
p. 4 

Mail Pilots (verse), Feb. '55, p. 30 

My Pupils Helped Me Win a Trip to the UN (article), 
Feb. °55, p. 60 

Names (verse), Feb. 55, p. 30 

One Fifth of the World’s Land Is Desert (unit), May 
55, p. 22 

Our Country’s Birthday (story), June ’55, p. 50 

Our Inland Waterways (pictures), Apr. rt p. 54 

Potato Barges, The (story), Mar. °55, p. 45 

Queen of the Parade (story), May 55, p. 31 

Rabbit Vendor in Formosa (picture), June 55, p. 37 
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Recipe for Teaching American History (pictures), 
Feb. °55, pp. 44-45 
Sidewalk Scene in Mexico, A (picture), Apr. ’55, p. 17 
Star for Arizona, A (story), Feb. °55, p. 33 
St. Lawrence Seaway—and Power Project (article), 
May °55, p. 41 
Stranger at Thomson’s Tavern, The (story), June °55, 
». 45 
3 Sox ial Studies Problems Hannah M. Lindahl Wants 
to Discuss with You (article), Feb. '55, p. 55 
They Make the Roads (verse), Apr "55, p 30 
Water Wonderland Mural (art), June °55, pp. 84-85 
Wings of Adventure (play), Mar. ‘55, p. 63 
Wise Fools of Gotham, The (play), Apr. 55, p. 37 
Working Outline for a Unit on Government, A (unit), 
Apr. '55, p. 45 
Songs 
April Fool! Tune: “Humoresque,” Opus 101, No. 7, 
by Anton Dvorak, Apr. °55, p. 32 
Builders of America, Feb. '55, p. 28 
Come Out and Play, June °55, p. 42 
Did You Ask Someone to Be Your Valentine? Feb. °55, 
p. 27 
Hurrah for the Irish! Mar. °55, p. 40 
Junior Tango, Apr. '55, p 28 
Little Dog’s Tune, A, Mar. 55, p. 61 
March Wind, Mar. ’55, p. 54 
May Greeting, A, Tune: “The Happy Farmer,” Opus 
68, No. 10, by Robert Schumann, May ‘55, p. 30 
My Five Senses, May °55, p. 26 
Pets I Want, May °55, p. 64 
Prelude to Spring, Tune: “Prelude,” Opus 28, No. 20, 
by Frederic Chopin, Mar. '55, p. 44 
Salute the Colors, June °55, p. 50 
Seed Song. Apr p. 46 
Vacation Sone, T: “Norwegian Dance,” No. 2, by 
Edvard Grieg, June °55, p. 46 


' 

_4' 
), 
ine 


Valentines, ag Minuct from “Don Juan” by 
Mozart, Feb , p. 32 
We're Hiking, June °55, p. 42 
Stories 


Abalone Sheil, The, Mar. °55, p. 43 
Betsy and the Brand-New Flagpole, May 
Boy into Man, Apr. °55, p. 35 
Boy Who H ud Aml ition, ihe, Mar. "55, Pp. 45 
Brieht Feathers, May °55, p. 29 
Buster Finds a Play nate, June 55, p. 43 
Buzz Bomb, June "55, p “47 
Cecily Squirrel’s Adventure, May 55, p. 25 
lap Hands for Ja per June 55, p. 41 
Cornclia’s White House Birthday, May °55, p. 29 
Day Jamie Was on Needles and Pins, The, May ’55, p 


55, p. 27 


Different Kind of Calendar, A, Feb. '55, p. 42 

Eagles’ Nest, The, Apr. 55, p. 48 

Easter along the Oregon Trail, Apr. °55, p. 31 
General's Lady, The, Feb. °55, p. 3! 

Hobby Club Mystery, May °55, p. 31 

Honeybee’s ¢ pinion, The, June 55, p 56 

How Joey Got a New Pet, May '55, p. 64 

Jimmy and Kathy Dress for the Weather, Mar. ‘55, p 


54 
Jimmy Jones and His —_ pr. 55, p. 29 
Joan Decides, Feb. °55, p. 35 
Jurmbo, the Tree &., Ju 55, p. 56 


Just Across the Street June 55. p 47 
Kilkerry and the Leprechaun, Mar "55, p. 39 
Machines, Feb. °55, p " 
Mel’s Magic Brain Machine, Mar. ’55, p. 43 
Merton, the Moving Man, Mar. ’55, p. 41 
Mother Bear’s Family, Apr. '55, p. 48 
Mouse in the House, A, Feb. ‘55, p. 27 
Wature’s Rock Pudding, Mar. 55, p. 39 
New Swimming Pool, The, June °55, p. 41 
Old Faithful, Apr. °55, p. 33 
Our Country's Birthday, June °55, 7 
Potato Barges, The, Mar. °55, p. 45 
Present for Mr. Lincoln, A, Feb. °55, p. 31 
Puff Puff’s tiats. Apr. °55, p. 27 
Purim——Joyous Holiday, Mar. °55, p. 57 
Puzzle Story for Language, A, May °55 
Queen of the Parade, May °55, p. 31 
Rosy I Ikes June 55. p $ 
Roxy's Raincoat, May '55, p. 39 
Sea Horse Tale, A, Feb. °55 p. 46 
Sing a Song of Sunshine, Feb. °55, p. 29 
Some Children Note Signs of Spring, Apr. °55, p. 46 
Star for Arizona, A, Feb. °55, p. 33 
Stranger at Thomson's Tavern, The, June °55, p. 45 
Surprise for Grandmother Witherspoon, A, Apr. °55, 
p. 29 

Timmy Mouse Goes to School, Mar. ’55, p. 41 
[oo Many Secrets, Apr. °55, p. 31 
What Freckles Had, Mar. '55, p. 39 
White Prince, June '55, p. 45 
Wiggles, Feb. 55, p. 29 
Willy's Favorite Whistle, Apr. °55, p. 27 
Young Haydn, Feb. °55, p. 46 

Talking It Over—See this department in each issue 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Arithmetic Chart, Mar. ’” 


Arithmetic Game, 


Humpty-Dumpty Game, | 
Rhythm and Number, May °5 


Art with Perforated Paper, May °55, p. 68 

Circus Wagons with Wallpaper Decorations, 
Clown Faces, June ’ 
Community Floats, Mar. °55 
Easter Flannel Graph, Mar 


Flower-Bowl Frogs, ; 
Gift for Mother, A, 


“Aid the Custodian, May ’ 
Free-Time Device, 


Picture Standard, 


Motions in Numbers, 
Printing Names, 


Health Inspection, Feb. 


Synonym Game, 


Pronouncing Words, } 


wtlawaiian Program, 
v-T A Passport, May °55 


Canada (pictures), ! 
Christmas Lights of Santa Prise a (article) 


Towns and Hedgerows (article), 


Teachers Cruise to , 
, Canadian Style 
School (article), 
Helpful Suggestions for Your Next Trip (article), 


Highways of Freed 
Hosteling through Scandinavia 


I Saw Plymouth with New Eyes (article), 
> Canadian Rockies, 
Missouri's Ozark Wonderland 


People of the Caribbean (| 
American Contrasts 


p. 
Through the South to Washington (article), Apr. °55, 
1 Africa (article), Apr. °55, 
U.S. Teachers Abroad—See this department in each issue 


Aviation Spurs Science Study, Feb. ’ 


Spain, and Portugal, 


Greenhouse Unit, 


w 
~t 


How Do I Look? June °55 
Ice Cream Unit, } 








Let’s Have a Party, Feb. °55, p. 18 

Let’s Make Plans for Vacation Time, June °55, p. 48 

Machines, Feb. ’55, p. 34 

Mexico, Apr. *55, p. 34 

One Fifth of the World’s Land Is Desert, May °55, p. 
99 

Our Cow Bessie, Apr. °55, p. 24 

Our Desert Terrarium, May °55, p. 23 

Real Cowboys, Apr. °55, p. 20 

Shortest Month, The, Feb. °55, p. 42 

Stargazing with a Purpose, Mar. ’55, p. 49 

There’s a Lot to Know about Birds, May '55, p. 20 

3 Actual Classroom Projects Using the New Collier’s 
Encyclopedia, Apr. 55, pp. 50—52 

Unit on Foods to Promote Good Health, A, May ’55, 
p. 69 

Weather in the Spring, Mar. °55, p. 54 

We Built a Helicopter, Feb. ’55, p. 22 

When the World Wakes Up, Apr. °55, p. 46 

Working Outline for a Unit on Government, A, Apr. 
55, p. 45 


Valentine Day—-See also Girls and Boys and Teachers’ 


Help-One-Another Club 

Did You Ask Someone to Be Your Valentine? (song), 
Feb. °55, p. 27 

Queen of Hearts and Her Tarts, The (play), Feb. °55, 
p. 35 

Valentines (verse), Feb. °55, p. 30 

Valentines, Tune: Minuet from “Don Juan,” by 
Mozart (song), Feb. 55, p. 32 

Valentine Cgrrier ( art), Feb. 55, p. 78 
Valentine Cilt Tray (art), Feb. “3a p. 49 
Valentine Variations (art), Feb 55, p. 47 


Verse 


Animal A B C, Apr. °55, p. 82 
Answer, O Lord, May ’55, p. 28 
Apple Blossoms, May 55, p. 28 
Arbutus, Mar. °55, p. 42 
Beaver, The, Mar. °55, p. 87 
Blade of Grass, A, June °55, p. 44 
Bunter, The, Apr. °55, p. 30 
Care of Teeth, Feb. °55, p. 30 
Circus Parade, June ’55, p. 44 
Dandelion Magic, Apr. *55, p. 86 
Dreamland Tree, Apr. °55, p. 30 
Easter Eggs, Mar. °55, p. 42 
Eskimo Baby, Feb. °55, p. 30 
Faithful Postman, The, Feb. °55, p. 30 
Fly-Away-Kite, Mar. °55, p. 42 
Friendly Cow, The, Apr. °55, p. 30 
Good Fairy, A, May °55, p. 28 
Hats Off, June °55, p. 44 
If I Could! June °55, p. 44 
If Walks Were Brooks, May °55, p 
Inside of Me, Feb. °55, p. 30 
In the Harbor, June °55, p. 44 
It’s Flag Day, June °55, p. 44 
Junior O’Starr, Mar. 55, p. 42 
Lincoln, the Wonder Boy, Feb. °55, p. 30 
Lucky Find, A, May °55, p. 28 
Magic Hat, The, Mar. ’55, p. 42 
Mail Pilots, Feb. '55, p. 30 
Message, Mar. °55, p. 42 
Mole, The, May 55, p. 28 
Monkeys, June °55, p. 44 
Mothers, May °55, p. 28 
My Picture, Feb. °55, p. 30 
Names, Feb. °55, p. 30 
Our Flag, June °55, p. 76 
Pet, A, May °55, p. 28 
Picnics, June °55, p. 44 
Protest, Apr. °55, p. 30 
Raggedy Old Man Rain, The, Apr. ’55, p. 30 
Rainy Day Recess, Apr. °55, p. 30 
Real Meaning, The, Mar. °55, p. 42 
Robin’s Breakfast, Apr. 55, p. 30 
Roller Skating, Apr. °55, p. 30 
Said Cecile, June 55, p. 44 
Snail Trail, June °55, p. 44 
Snow Man, The, Feb. ’55, p. 30 
Spring Snow, Feb. 55, p. 30 

Tale of the Mischievous Leprechaun, The, Mar. °55, 

p. 40 
Teacher’s Tools, A, Feb. *55, p. 
They Make the Roads, Apr. ’55, p. 30 
Too Late, Feb. °55, p. 30 
Traveling Wind, The, Mar. °55, p. 42 
Valentines, Feb. °55, p. 30 
Visitors, The, May °55, p. 28 
Weather Vane, The, Mar. °55, p. 42 
Who’s Calling? Mar. 55, p. 42 
Wide-Awake Will and Sleepy-Head Sam, June °55, p 
44 


nN 
co 


Washington, George—See also Girls and Boys 


Birthday Program, A (play), Feb. ’55, p. 37 

General’s Lady, The (story), Feb. °55, p. 31 

Heroic Surrender (play), Feb. °55, p. 37 

Houdon Statue of George Washington (cover; discus- 
sion, p. 24), Feb. °55 
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FREE with your cary Instructor Renewal 


Just renew your Instructor by June 1, 1955 - pay next fall. 


That's right! That's all you have to do to get this early renewal bonus. Just send us your 
renewal instructions before June 1 for the school months ahead. There's no need to send 
any money now, either — we'll bill you payable in the fall. 


This surprise bonus benefits us both. You'll be ready for school in the fall with your 
INSTRUCTOR on hand before opening day. You'll have your own Plan Book, too. A brand- 
new Plan Book you're sure to like — one that you received free of charge. 


As for us, we want to avoid that last minute fall rush. We'll be happy to have your instruc- 
tions early so we can give them the unhurried attention they deserve. We can tell our 
mailing department right away, in advance, to keep your name on the list....for one, two, 
or three years. 


The regular single copy price of The Instructor Plan Book is $1.25. You can get your own 
copy free of charge — by renewing now. 


rue Instructor 


PLAN BOOK 


THE Instructor PLAN BOOK 


Here's the perfect answer to all of your planning problems —* The Instructor Plan Book. 
And you can get your copy for the coming year absolutely free. Classroom-tested by 
teachers before publication, this new Plan Book provides for recording more classroom 
information than any other Plan Book. It's complete, it has entry spaces for everthing 
you'll want a record of, and it keeps your information in one place right at your fingertips. 


THE Instructor Magazine, Dansville, N. Y. 


THIS OFFER EXPIRES JUNE |, 1955. 
é?g ; . enter my renewal now and 


send me THE Instructor PLAN BOOK 4¢ ence. 


Start my renewal with the September issue for: 
[] 1 Year $5 [) 2 Years $9 [) 3 Years $12 


Designed in a convenient desk-size format (8'/2” x 11”), this Plan Book contains 80 pages 
for daily plans (that's 40 weeks of school) and 8 pages for recording notes, Inventories, 
reports and other items. It's the one plan book that meets the requirements of today's 
elementary teachers. This year — the first year of publication — more than 15,000 teachers 
used it and liked it. 


Don't forget — it's a $1.25 value that you get without charge. So send us your instruc- 
tions on this handy renewal card today. 





Renewal Bonus Plan Books with Bulk Orders Bulk Subscription Order for The INSTRUCTOR Magazine 


The bonus Plan Books are also available on Bulk Orders but — because of the very, 
very low price on orders of 10 or more subscriptions — we cannot extend this offer 
beyond the supplying of Plan Books with the first 9 subscriptions. 


Enter subscriptions for one year at $ each. Total $ 


Send me Plan Books (This renewal bonus limited to 9 Plan Books.) 








Bulk Rates for The INSTRUCTOR Magazine C0) Bill me Sept. 15, 1955. [) Bill me in 30 days. Payment enclosed. 


Al Cop es in One Package to One Address 


3 or 4 subscriptions $4.50 each 
5, 6, or 7 subscriptions $4.00 each 
8 or 9 subscriptions $3.75 each 
10 or more subscriptions $3.50 each 











P.@. & ZONE 





Keers CLASSROOM INTEREST HIGH 


A rocket shreds the stratosphere, and the fascinating 
possibilities of interplanetary travel spring to life 

in the World Book Encyclopedia. An awesome 
mushroom of smoke billows above a battered coral 
strand, and World Book editors rush the story 

into print. A boundary is changed by treaty in an 
ancient Oriental land. Almost as soon as the ink 
dries, the historical moment is recorded for World 
Book pages. This freshness and excitement of 
events as they happen make World Book the most 
eagerly-sought classroom reference. 


Dramatizeo INSTRUCTION 


World Book facts are checked and rechecked 
by skilled editors. Retention is increased by simple, 





14S em -Leole) Gear. ej a 
4H THIS CHANGING WORLD 


straightforward writing. Interest is aroused through 
dramatic, background illustrations that rake 
learning an adventure. The presence of World Book 
in the classroom encourages students to follow 
their special interests as well as to prepare 
assignments more thoroughly. 


CcorRELATED TO THE CURRICULUM 


World Book articles are written at the level of 

the grade in which they are studied. Understandable, 
easy-to-use, stimulating, World Book is a genuine 
help in modern education. And, to assist you 

further, the editors have prepared a series of 22 Unit 
Teaching Pians. Send for the free index to this 
program. Write: Mr. Frank Wentworth, Dept. 1116, 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois, 


WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 


Published by Field Enterprises, Inc. 
Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza 


Chicago 54, Illinois 
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